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We have thought that literature — especially periodical lit- 
erature — bestows its honors upon abstract and ancient topics 
to the neglect of the practical things of the present. It seems 
to recognize more dignity and importance in the controversies 
and strifes of barbaric nations, if time has only covered them 
with its venerable veil, than in the realities of our own day. 
The fine frenzy of the poet rarely condescends to people 
present scenes with its fair images; what little he gives us 
about contemporary men and things, is apt to be rhyme without 
inspiration. But this was not always so. It was a wise stroke 
of statesmanship in Augustus when he induced Virgil to write 
the Georgics. The charming pictures of the serene enjoy- 
ments of agricultural life which the great poet drew, inflamed 
the Roman people with new zeal for the labors of the soil, and 
once again restored fertility and verdure to fields which had 
long lain in barrenness and decay. We wish some “ rural 
Maro” would appear in these times to kindle a more ardent 
and universal taste for the cultivation of the earth, by the 
sublime example of those “ awful fathers of mankind” who ~ 

* held the scale of empire, ruled the storm 

Of mighty war; then, with unwearied hand, 
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Disdaining little luxuries, seized 
The plough and greatly independent lived.” 

The area of public lands yet unoccupied in the limits of the 
United States amounts to upward of one million four hundred 
and seventy-eight thousand square miles ; a surface out of which 
thirty-seven States may be formed as large as the State of Ohio. 
And whoever shall live to calculate its extent from actual 
survey will, we apprehend, find our estimate altogether too 
small. Of this area the Indian title is extinguished to only 
about, an eighth part, and the remainder is therefore not yet 
subject to settlement. 

Whether we contemplate this mighty domain from the stu- 
dent’s closet or from some horizon-bounded expanse amid its 
solitudes, its grandeur is not overwhelming; for as the poet 
describes the mind as grown colossal by the majesty, power, 
and beauty of St. Peter’s, so does it expand at the contempla- 
tion of this imperial wilderness, and of the Providence which 
destines it for the abode of civilization. 

It is a peculiar fact, that, in proportion as our territory has 
been remote and unknown, the tendency has been to depre- 
ciate its quality and value. Hence it is that very much of 
our fertile territory is already condemned to gloomy and deso- 
late sterility. Military expeditions have done much, however, 
to redeem the Western wilds from this unhappy doom, and to 
open the way to their cultivation. It was the expeditions to 
suppress hostile Indians that led to the discovery of the rich 
bottoms and towering forests watered by the Ohio. Once the 
whole of Kansas was thought unfavorable for agriculture ; but 
the volunteer troops who crossed it in 1847, on their way to 
the Mexican war, sent back glowing descriptions of the luxu- 
riant verdure which covered its rolling prairies; and many of 
those men have since returned thither to settle. We think 
there can be no doubt that by far the greater portion of the 
unoccupied territory of the United States will prove available 
to the wants of civilized men. By some it was supposed — 
certainly it was said — that beyond the boundaries of Iowa the 
country bordering on the Missouri, especially in what is now 
commonly designated as Dacotah, was an arid plain. The 
explorations of Nicollet, however, in 1839, established a much 
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~~ more satisfactory state of facts. He was a man of science, 


and his report shows a constant aim to be exact and truthful. 
He tells us that the Big Sioux, one of the largest rivers in 
Dacotah, flows three hundred and fifty miles “ through a 
beautiful and fertile country.” And the Surveyor-General, 
in his Report for 1859, says of the surveys in that territory: 
“ So far as returned, the notes of the deputy present a most 
favorable report as to the character of the country over which 
his lines passed, and there is little doubt but that it will be 
rapidly settled.” Mr. Nicollet states, that from the eastern 
border of the Coteau des Prairies “ the prospect is magnificent 
beyond description, extending over the immense green turf 
that forms the basin of the Red River of the North,” and 
that “ there can be no doubt that in future times this region 
will be the summer resort of the wealthy of the land.” 

Or let us follow the Missouri to its head-waters, and explore 
the diversified country among the mountains, and we find a re- 
gion, from Fort Benton to Fort Walla-Wallah on the Columbia, 
a distance of six hundred miles, which, the Secretary of War 
tells us in his last annual Report, is “ capable of sustaining a 
large population,” and over which three hundred recruits 
performed a march in less than sixty days. Fort Owen on 
this route is situated in Bitter Root Valley, which is eighty 
miles in length, and averages about eight miles in width. 
Dr. Sackley, in the official report of his reconnoissance in 
1855, says: “The soil of the valley is exceedingly fertile. 
Cattle do not generally require foddering in the winter, the 
snows are so light. All the numerous streams abound in fine 
trout. Grouse in the valleys, and in the mountains bear, 
deer, elk, beaver, and mountain sheep, are abundant.” Con- 
cerning the Flathead section, Mr. Engineer Tinkham says: 
“The general valley of Flathead River and Lake, including 
the valley where the Hudson’s Bay Company’s small trading- 
post is, I consider as one of the most desirable for settlement, 
having much fertile soil and wooded lands, with all the other 
desirabilities of good wood and timber, pure water and air, 
and agreeable locations. Residences on the lake will be most 
agreeably situated for attractive scenery; and advantages of 
water communication are of considerable extent. The river 
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abounds with fish, mostly salmon and trout.”” What seems — 
to exceed anything in mythology is the paradise in Hell Gate 
valley. In this valley, the same authority assures us, “ There 
are many agreeable and promising locations for farming, 
where a good soil, plenty of good wood sufficiently near for 
lumbering or fuel, pure cool water, good grazing, and healthy 
climate, and a pleasing prospect, are inducements not often 
found united; and are sufficiently attractive to throng these 
mountain valleys at no distant day with a central population 
of vast importance.” ‘ From the confluence,” says Mr. John 
Lambert, “ of the rivers near Hell Gate, the main route avoids 
the difficult part of Bitter Root Valley, turning on a course 
directly north about twenty miles through a picturesque defile 
to an extensive and fertile prairie on Jocko River, where num- 
bers of wild horses were seen.” The same gentleman, re- 
marking upon the mountain region, says that the “* available 
country in the valleys and prairies can be reckoned — it is not 
too much to say — by thousands of square miles.” Lieutenant 
Mullan pronounces the Bitter Root Valley one of “ perennial 
spring”; and “not only capable of grazing immense bands 
of stock of every kind, but also capable of supporting a 
dense population. The mountain slopes on either side of the 
valley, and the land along the base of the mountains, afford 
at all seasons, even during the most severe winters, grazing- 
ground in abundance, while the mountains are covered with a 
beautiful growth of pine.” ‘This section,” he says, “ con- 
nects with another of equal, if not superior importance, — that 
of the Ceeur d’Alene country, which again connects directly 
by a beautiful section with the country at and near Walla- 
Wallah ; thus showing that, from the main chain of the Rocky 
Mountains to the mouth of the Columbia, we possess a rich, 
fertile, and productive area.” Of the timber resources of 
the country still nearer the Pacific, the Surveyor-General of 
Washington Territory, in his Report for 1859, says: “The 
magnificent fir and cedar forests of this region give employ- 
ment to some twenty saw-mills, some of which employ four 
hundred men, and furnish cargoes of sawn lumber for some 
forty vessels employed in transporting this article of commerce 
to India, California, South America, and the islands of the 


Pacific.” 
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These passages have been taken somewhat at random from 
voluminous testimony of an authentic character. Much more 
testimony of the same character might be quoted as to the 
advantages of other localities along the northern route to the 
Pacific. Concerning the resources of the country farther 
south, so much has been made known by the interesting nar- 
ratives of Colonel Fremont and others, that it is unnecessary 
here to make particular reference to them. 

The method of disposing of the public lands, and even of 
surveying them, which obtained from 1796 up to 1820, differed 
in many respects from the method now in operation. First, 
the land was divided into townships of six miles square by 
north and south lines, run according to the true meridian, and 
by others crossing them at right angles. Alternate townships 
were to be subdivided into sections, of six hundred and forty 
acres each, “ by running through the same, each way, parallel 
lines at the end of every two miles, and by marking a corner 
on each of the said lines at the end of every mile,” — the sec- 
tions to be numbered progressively, beginning invariably at the 
northeast corner, and proceeding west and east alternately. It 
was made the duty of the surveyor to mark, at each corner so 
made, the number of the section and of the township within 
which it was situated; and to note in his field-book the situa- 
tion of all mines, salt-springs, mill-seats, and water-courses, 
and also the quality of the lands. The surveyor was then 
required to make a plat of the township, one copy of which 
was kept in the office of the Surveyor-General, another sent to 
the department at the seat of government, and another depos- 
ited in the local office of the district in which the lands were 
situated. The compensation of the deputy-surveyors was not 
to exceed three dollars per mile. Four sections in each town- 
ship were reserved for the future use of the government. The 
rest was sold to the highest bidder, at a price not less than two 
dollars per acre. The alternate townships which were not sub- 
divided were offered for sale at the seat of government, in 
quarter-township tracts, — exclusive of the four reserved cen- 
tral sections, — each quarter-township comprising eight sec- 
tions, which would be equal to 5,120 acres. The lands were 
also sold on credit, the purchaser being required to deposit 
1 * 
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one twentieth part of the purchase-money at the time of the 
sale, and to pay a moiety of the sum bid within thirty days, 
whereupon he was allowed a credit of one year for the residue ; 
but in case he failed of the punctual payment of that residue 
at the expiration of the year, the land reverted to the United 
States. 

Under the operation of this credit system, many purchasers, 
of course, were unable to make payment within the prescribed 
time, and suffered forfeiture. We find, therefore, that numer- 
ous appeals were made to Congress for relief; and it was prob- 
ably the growing evil of private or special legislation demand- 
ed of Congress on this account, that led to the abandonment 
of the credit system. It was abolished in 1820, and the mini- 
mum price was reduced from $2 to $1.25 per acre. Since 
that period, it has been required that every township should 
be subdivided, and, when offered at public sale, should be sold 
in tracts of eighty acres. The charges of $4 for issuing a 
patent for half a section, $5 for a whole section, and $20 
for a quarter of a township, have also been abolished ; patents 
being now issued, in due course of business, without charge. 

The standard price of the public lands is now $1.25 per acre, 
except that, in sections alternate to those which have been 
donated in aid of railroads, within six miles of such roads the 
price is $2.50 per acre; and excepting also the price fixed 
under the Graduating Act. This last-mentioned act was passed 
in 1854, as a sort of compromise for the Homestead Bill, and 
provides for the disposal of lands which have been in market 
ten years at one dollar per acre ; those that have been in mar- 
ket fifteen years, at 75 cents per acre; those that have been i 
market twenty years, at 50 cents per acre; those that have 
been in market twenty-five years, at 25 cents per acre; and 
those that have been in market thirty years, at 12} cents per 
acre. 

As early as 1811, one section in each township was reserved 
for the benefit of public schools. Now, in each township, two 
sections, the 16th and 36th, are reserved for that purpose. 

It appears that for the year ending June 30,1859, 3,961,581.20 
acres were sold for cash, yielding $1,628,187.13 ; that 2,941,700 
acres were located in satisfaction of bounty land-warrants ; 
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1,530,966.76 acres approved to different States under swamp 
grants; and 5,106,015 acres certified to certain States for rail- 
road purposes. 

During the year ending June 30, 1860, and the succeed- 
ing quarter, 9,649,471 acres were surveyed, and prepared for 
market ; and 12,060,053.72 acres were disposed of as follows : 
3,977,619.80 acres were sold for cash, yielding $ 2,021,425.97 ; 
3,379,040 acres were located in satisfaction of bounty land-war- 
rants ; 2,037,770.92 acres approved to States under the swamp 
grants ; and 2,665,623 acres certified to different States under 
the railroad grants. 

Our public-land system employs constantly four hundred 
and twenty salaried officers, beside the deputy or practical 
surveyors. The annual expenses are as follows : — 


Salary of Commissioner of the General Land-Office, . . $3,000 
Salaries of 124 clerks and other —— in Commissioner’s 

Office, - 161,690 
Contingent expenses in same 1e Office, : 65,000 
Offices of Surveyors-General, salaries from $ 2, 000 te to $4, 500 

per annum, with ten clerks on an average to each — 

office rent, &e., . 145,687 
Eighty-seven local offices, Register ont Receiver - each, 

with salaries of $ 500 each, beside 87,000 
Expenses of surveying, . 215,000 


We have the satisfaction of assuring persons who are seek- 
ing positions in this branch of the public service, that the fol- 
lowing instances of inconvenience and sacrifice are exceptions 
to the general rule. Rooms appear to be scarce at $500 per 
annum in Great Salt Lake City : — 

“The only apartment I have occupied since my arrival, and in which 
I have to hold counsel on matters connected with the surveying service, 
and on others involving important public interests, is a very small dark 
room, destitute of a stove or fireplace. In this apartment I have so far 
been compelled to transact all my business.” — Report of Surveyor- 
General of Utah, 1859, Commissioner's Report for 1859, p. 200. 


The Surveyor-General of Florida suffers the loss of a part of 
his salary by the discount on treasury drafts : — 
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“On the receipt of the treasury draft, owing to the scarcity of money, 
no banks, and the little commerce of the place, it is impossible to obtain 
either gold or silver, or their equivalents, for the draft; and we are 
compelled to deposit them with some merchant, and trade out the prin- 
cipal part of it, at his own prices, for supplies, receiving a portion in 
such bank-bills and shin-plasters as he may be in possession of. I have 
not known of a single draft being disposed of here by one of the em- 
ployés where one third of the amount could be obtained in specie.” — 
Report of Surveyor-General of Florida, 1859, Commissioner’s Report 
Sor 1859, p. 104. 


We have already mentioned the method of surveying the 
public lands prior to 1820. By the act of April 20th of that 
year, the public lands are subdivided into tracts of half- 
quarter sections, which comprise eighty acres. On the plats, 
the land is further subdivided into forty-acre tracts; and 
it often happens that, on meandering rivers and lakes, 
tracts are divided into smaller fractions; but there are no 
monuments to denote these on the land, and they can be 
ascertained only by first ascertaining the section and half- 
section lines. The range of townsliips is the north and south 
series in which they lie. In going upon surveyed public land, 
the observer ascertains the particular subdivision on which he 
is by the monuments and inscriptions made by the surveyor, 
which are section or mile posts at the corner of each section, 
having marked upon each the number of the section, town- 
ship, and range, and quarter-section or half-mile posts, having 
on them the mark, } 5. Deputy surveyors employed in sub- 
dividing townships receive, on an average, $5 per lineal mile, 
and a company of six surveyors average six miles per day. 
They are instructed to plant seeds of trees on prairie land ; 
but this is seldom observed, as there is no law absolutely 
requiring the service. The Surveyor-General of Washington 
Territory states that the Lieutenant-Governor of British Co- 
lumbia has adopted the United States system of surveys in that 
colony as * the best known mode of laying off wild lands.” 

The practical policy of the United States has been, to use 
the public lands as a source of federal revenue. Such was 
the early policy of the government; and it appears yet to be 
dictated by the letter of the statutes now in force, if not by 
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- their spirit. But consider how inadequate they are for this 
purpose. We have seen that, for the year ending June 30, 
1859, the cash proceeds were a little upward of a million and 
a half of dollars. Deduct from this sum the annual expenses 
of the system, which are over half a million of dollars, and 
we have a million of dollars left. But is this revenue? On 
the contrary, it is refunding into the treasury what has, per- 
haps, already been paid out to extinguish the Indian title to 
those lands. 

But the proceeds of the sale of public lands are still more 
untrustworthy than inadequate. As the ordinary means of 
revenue languish and fail, so in a far greater ratio do the sales 
of public lands diminish. When commerce thrives, duties on 
imports fill the treasury to overflowing. Then capital, abun- 
dant and enterprising, pushes on improvements in the wilder- 
ness, and attracts thousands of additional purchasers of the 
public lands. And so, when there comes a revulsion, and 
duties on imports diminish, the same reaction affects the sale 
of lands. These facts are demonstrated by the actual experi- 
ence of the treasury, as will be seen by the receipts from reve- 
nue during the year when trade and speculation were at their 
height, just preceding the revulsion of 1857, and the receipts 
during the year succeeding the revulsion : — 


Receipts into the treasury for the year ending June 
30, 1856, from customs, ° $64,022,863.50 


Sales of public lands, . . ‘ 8,821,447.03 
Receipts into the treasury for the year —_ June 

30, 1859, from customs, . $49,565,824.38 
Sales of public lands, . 1,628,187.13 


Thus we see that, when the treasury is becoming empty from 
the decrease of duties on imports, the sale of the public lands 
equally declines. 

Let us, in the next place, consider the general effect upon 
the country of treating the public lands as a source of reve- 
nue, and, as a part of such policy, hurrying them into market. 
One effect is, to transfer the title to a large quantity of such 
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lands to non-resident capitalists, who are content to suffer them 
to remain in a wild condition for several years, till they rise in 
value. The first settlers in a new country will prefer to ad- 
vance farther on the frontier, and purchase of the government 
at the minimum price, rather than pay a profit to the capitalist 
or speculator. Large tracts of land, extending for miles with- 
out an improvement, are therefore found in new States and 
Territories, between populous settlements, which the emigrant 
is obliged to pass over in pursuit of a frontier home. These 
wild tracts thus intervening among settlements are an incon- 
venience in respect to the construction of roads, and other 
internal improvements, and, while they give an inhospitable 
appearance to the frontier, also tend to retard its growth. 
They gradually rise in value. And why? Because the fron- 
tier man finally surrounds them with his cultivated fields, 
crosses them with convenient roads, and, by his toil, makes 
them desirable and valuable to a wealthier class of settlers, 
who generally wait till the frontier is disarmed of its priva- 
tions. It is true, such unoccupied lands are taxed; but that 
is no equivalent for their remaining idle, since, if occupied and 
cultivated as they would have been if left to the actual settler, 
they would not only have produced a higher tax to the State 
or Territory in which they are situated, but the occupation and 
cultivation of them would have contributed to that general 
development and increase, the toil of which must first prepare 
a way for affluence and civilization. In any view of the sub- 
ject, therefore, the sale of the public lands faster than they are 
required for actual use is of no benefit to any one but the non- 
resident purchaser, and is an incalculable evil to the frontier. 
The government has substantially admitted this. President 
Buchanan, in his inaugural address, said, *‘ It is our cardinal 
policy to reserve these lands, as much as may be, for actual 
settlers.” And Mr. Commissioner Hendricks, in his annual 
Report for 1856, says : — 

“Except so far as Congress may make grants to the land States 
and Territories in aid of educational and internal improvement pur- 
poses, it is believed to be the true policy of the government to secure the 
public lands to actual settlers thereon, and withhold them, as far as 
practicable, from speculators. This may be accomplished under the 
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present system by a slight modification of the pre-emption laws. In 
the case of lands not subject to private entry, not having been offered 
at public sale, the existing laws prescribe no limited period within 
which the pre-emptor shall complete his entry by the requisite proof 
and payment, except that it shall be done before the time fixed for the 
public sale of the land. To compel a consummation of the entry, it is 
necessary to proclaim the land for public sale. Were a time fixed by 
law, within which the proof of settlement and improvement should be 
presented and payment made, it would obviate the necessity of public 
sales, and leave the entire domain to the settlers under the pre-emption 
laws. An amendment of the act of 1841, with this view, is recom- 
mended.” 


Mr. Secretary Thompson, in his Report for 1857, recom- 
mends an amendment to the laws requiring “that settlers 
upon unoffered lands should be required to make their proof 
and payment within a specified period,” and says: — 


“The policy of the law is to favor the actual settler. It is a hu- 
mane, wise, and just policy. When the hardy pioneer breaks off from 
the comforts and security of a long-settled community, and encounters 
the hazard and endures the hardships and deprivations of a new set- 
tlement in the forest, he has rendered a positive service to the govern- 
ment ; and to deny him the right of securing his home and improve- 
ments, in preference to all others who would profit by his sacrifices, 
would be a crying injustice.” 


In 1859, on motion of Mr. Grow, the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, by a vote of 98 to 81, adopted the 
following amendment to a bill: ‘ No public land shall be 
exposed to sale by proclamation of the President, unless the 
same shall have been surveyed, and the return of such survey 
duly filed in the Land-Office, for ten years or more before 
such sale’; but the bill to which it was attached was finally 
defeated. 

The bringing the public lands into market works a further 
and greater injury to the frontier than has been mentioned. 
After these lands have been offered at public sale, they are 
subject to private entry, and may be purchased at the local 
land-office in tracts of forty acres or forty times that quantity, 
at one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, by any one 
who has the money. This gives an advantage to the specu- 
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lator over the actual settler; for the former, if he does not 
personally examine the land, can to a reasonable certainty 
satisfy himself of its quality by an examination of the plats of 
the survey, and the field-notes descriptive of the land, on file 
at the local land-office. He can thus cull out the best tracts 
of timber in the forest, and of luxuriant prairie on the shore 
of a beautiful lake, in advance of the settler, and can straight- 
way leave the country. It happens, therefore, that, although 
a small quantity of lands may be disposed of during the pub- 
lic sale, speculators are wont to hover around the land-office 
soon after the sale is concluded, when they can make their 
selections with more deliberation. In this way large portions 
of the public land are purchased by persons who expect never 
to see them, and never to lay out a dollar for their cultivation. 
So we perceive that, as soon as the pioneer has overcome the 
disadvantages of a previous land sale, has partially surrounded 
himself with the comforts bought by continued industry, and 
welcomed the tardy and faltering approach of order and 
security, — after he has cut his way to a market, and rendered 
the land beyond him attractive to others who wish to try their 
fortunes in the wilderness, — another land sale is ordered, and 
enjoins to long solitude a region which soon might have smiled 
with harvest fields and villages. 

Let it be observed that we are not now inquiring into the 
justice of this system, nor into the rights of either party in the 
premises, but simply as to the effects of the system; and we 
do not hesitate to assert, that these effects are not only a per- 
manent hinderance to the prosperity of the frontier, but a 
positive calamity. 

It cannot require any argument to show that what is detri- 
mental to the agriculture of the new States and Territories 
must necessarily be injurious to the general interests of the 
country. It is so because it lessens the general abundance of 
the products of the earth, and discourages thousands in our 
crowded communities from pushing their way to the public 
lands and engaging in the laudable and vigorous employment 
of their cultivation. 

But, say the advocates of the system of public sales, there 
are 74,468 military bounty land-warrants outstanding, which 
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will require upward of eight millions of acres, and justice to 
the holders of these requires that the lands should be brought 
into market. We do not perceive that justice requires any 
such thing. It is true that after a public sale, as we have 
seen, there is a better opportunity for the private entry of 
lands, either by cash or the location thereon of land-warrants, 
and so a public sale cannot fail to raise the price of warrants ; 
but if no sale takes place, there is yet a daily demand for 
warrants by pre-emptors, who almost invariably make payment 
with them. 

Under the acts of Congress of 1847, 1850, 1852, and 1855, 
the number of warrants which had been issued up to Sep- 
tember 30, 1859, was 525,008, requiring for their satisfaction 
the enormous quantity of 56,920,130 acres, — 88,937 square 
miles,—an area almost as large as both the great States of 
Illinois and Indiana. These warrants, it is well known, are 
seldom located by the party to whom they are issued, but are 
sold for money, generally at considerable discount, and become 
the capital of stock-brokers and speculators. Now, can this 
practice of issuing warrants be discontinued without injury to 
the military service? We believe that it can be. If the 
ordinary pay of soldiers is not enough, let the deficiency be 
made up to them in money, in which case they will receive all 
the government pays; which is not the case in respect to 
warrants. Fishing bounties are paid in money, and why not 
military bounties? Probably one third of the immense do- 
main which has been absorbed by warrants will remain in its 
natural condition as the subject of speculation, and as an 
obstacle to the development of the West for ten years to come. 
And is this economy? Is it statesmanship? In our opinion 
it is far otherwise. Nor is there any sufficient excuse for so 
short-sighted a policy, except that it was inaugurated before 
the popular mind had begun to place a just and proper esti- 
mate upon the value and uses of the public domain. 

There is one way, perhaps, in which small portions of the 
public lands might be appropriated as a bounty. If fishermen 
and soldiers deserve a bounty, why should not the pioneer have 
one, in consideration of the sacrifices he endures and the bene- 
fits he confers by opening the wilderness? Would it not be 
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conducive to the best interests of the country to bestow a small 
tract of land upon the settlers of our territories, as a bounty 
for a certain number of bushels of grain per acre which they 
should produce for two or three years in succession of the first 
years after their settlement, or for a specified amount or value 
of live stock to be raised ? 

The right of pre-emption is the right given over all other 
claimants to a person to enter, at the minimum price, a quarter- 
section, or smaller quantity, of land, upon which he actually 
resides and has made improvements. This right was recog- 
nized and granted to settlers in different localities by special, 
and sometimes by general acts of Congress, from a very early 
period in the history of the government. Up to 1841 it had 
always been extended as a measure of relief or indulgence, 
and not as a right to be enjoyed in the future. When the act 
of 1838 — which granted the right of pre-emption to those who 
had settled prior to December 1, 1837 — was before the Senate, 
Mr. Webster, in giving it his hearty support, encountered 
earnest remonstrances from his party friends. His course 
seems to have excited surprise. In reply to Mr. Clay, he said, 
“ Notwithstanding the surprise which it has pleased the honor- 
able member from Kentucky to express at my support of this 
bill, I shall continue that support.”” Mr. Webster also encoun- 
tered the earnest opposition of his colleague (Mr. Davis) from 
Massachusetts; and in further discussion of the bill made 
the following remarks, which are quoted to show that the 
pre-emption principle had not then acquired a permanent 
footing : — 


“Much has been said of the general character of these settlers. 
I have no extensive information, sir, on that point, and had not in- 
tended to say anything upon it. But it has so happened that I 
have recently been in the Northwest, and have met, for a short time, 
with many of these settlers; and, since they have been spoken of 
here with so much harshness, I feel bound to say that, so far as 
my knowledge of them goes, they do not deserve it. Undoubtedly, 
sir, they are trespassers in the contemplation of law. They know 
that very well. They are on the public lands without title ; but then 
they say that the course of the government heretofore has been such 
as to induce and encourage them to go where they are, and that 
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they are ready and willing to do all that government has required 
from others in similar circumstances ; that is, to pay for the lands at the 
common price. They have the general character of frontiersmen ; 
they are hardy, adventurous, and enterprising. They have come from 
far, to establish themselves and families in new abodes in the West. 
They appeared to me to be industrious and laborious; and I saw 
nothing in their character or conduct that should justly draw upon them 
expressions of contumely and reproach.” — Works of Daniel Webster, 
Vol. IV. pp. 398, 399. 


The act of September 4, 1841, was a general act, which se- 
cured the right of pre-emption to settlers who might thereafter 
in person occupy, improve, and reside upon a tract of land 
not exceeding 160 acres. Those who can avail themselves of 
it are heads of families, or single persons upward of twenty- 
one years of age, who are citizens of the United States, or who 
have declared their intention to become citizens. The person 
claiming the benefit of the act must, after he has made his 
settlement, file a declaration of the same in writing with the 
register of the land-office in the district in which the land is 
situated, specifying the particular subdivisions of land he 
claims. He may settle upon any subdivision less than 160 
acres; but whatever tracts he claims must be contiguous. If 
the settlement is on a regular quarter-section, proof of im- 
provements in one place will be sufficient; but if the settle- 
ment is on subdivisions, though contiguous, in different quarter- 
sections, there must be proof of improvements on each of the 
subdivisions. It is immaterial what sort of a dwelling or of 
improvements may be put on the land, providing they are 
executed in good faith; nor is there any standard value by 
which they are to be measured. Accordingly it happens that 
the humblest log-dwellings, without floor or plastering, are 
held to fulfil the statute, if they are actually occupied as resi- 
dences. In a contested case, where it was in evidence that one 
party lived in a log shanty, in the side of which there was a 
hole large enough for a man to put his head through, the de- 
partment, on appeal, held that such a dwelling was sufficient, 
inasmuch as it satisfied the settler, and was occupied in good 
faith. The settler can commence his settlement by any im- 
provements or labor he chooses, either by marking his claim, 
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cutting timber for a dwelling, ploughing, or by any other work. 
He is required to use ordinary diligence in perfecting his im- 
provements; but if circumstances, whether of health or pecu- 
niary condition, make it reasonable that he should be absent 
for a part of the time, he will not thereby lose any right. It 
has, therefore, been held, that where a pre-emptor was a me- 
chanic, and for the time being could earn more by working in 
a village near his claim, the fact that himself and family re- 
sided in such village the greater part of the time after his set- 
tlement, and previously to proving his claim, — it appearing at 
the same time that his improvements and occupancy of the 
claim showed a bona fide intention to make it his home, — did 
not debar them from pre-empting. So if a person should in 
good faith commence a settlement, and then be driven off by 
force, he could pre-empt even if he had not occupied the land 
a day, if the force or violence had been such as to deter a man 
of ordinary prudence from keeping possession. It seems that 
a settler is authorized before paying for the land to cut timber 
enough for his improvements and fuel, but for no other pur- 
poses. He must furnish proof of his settlement, residence, 
improvements, citizenship, and other personal qualifications, 
and also must prove that he did not remove from land of his 
own in the State or Territory where the land settled upon is 
situated, by one or more credible and disinterested witnesses, 
whose testimony must be reduced to writing, signed, and sworn 
to before the local land-officers. The pre-emptor must also make 
affidavit that he has never before had the benefit of any right 
of pre-emption under the act in question; that he is not the 
owner of 320 acres of land in the United States; that the set- 
tlement was not made for speculation; and that he has made 
no contract in any way or manner by which the title he may 
acquire from the government will enure to any other person 
than himself. Where the land has not been offered at public 
sale, and is not therefore subject to private entry, the settler 
is required to make payment at any time before the day 
of sale; but if it is subject to private entry, he is required to 
make payment within a year after the date of his settlement. 
If he purchases with a military warrant for one hundred and 
sixty acres, he pays a fee of two dollars to the Register and 
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two to the Receiver. Till the autumn of 1856, land-officers 
enjoyed the monopoly of drawing up pre-emption proofs. The 
charge was then five dollars for each proof, and the salaries of 
the officers generally reached $6,000 per annum, or upward. 
Since that period the officers have not been allowed to charge 
that fee for this service. The consequence is, that they do not 
often perform it; and in the neighborhood of most offices 
competition has reduced the charge to $ 2.50. 

By virtue of an act passed in 1854, applicable to some of 
the new States and Territories, persons are authorized to make 
a settlement and acquire an inchoate right of pre-emption (on 
lands to which the Indian title has been extinguished) before 
they are surveyed ; and if it happens that two persons claim 
the same or a part of the same tract, the officers are directed 
to apportion the land between them equitably, so that each 
settler, as far as practicable, may enter the tract containing 
his improvements. 

Where an adverse claim is set up to the land by another per- 
son, the party wishing to have the right determined, with a 
view to make payment, first procures a day of hearing to be 
fixed by the Register and Receiver, and then gives notice in 
writing to the adverse claimant of the time for the hearing, 
allowing one day at least for every twenty miles’ travel to the 
land-office. The United States laws furnish no compulsory 
means for procuring the attendance of witnesses in such cases ; 
and the party must rely upon such means as he can personally 
command. The parties find it necessary to employ attorneys 
to manage their case and take the testimony. The evidence is 
committed to writing in the form of question and answer, 
and it is therefore seldom required of officers to give the case 
much attention till it is concluded. If a question is pro- 
pounded which the adverse party considers improper, he 
merely writes down his objection, and the admissibility or in- 
admissibility of the answer is determined upon at the time the 
officers make their decision. When the case is decided, if 
either party is dissatisfied, he can appeal to the Interior De- 
partment by filing a written request for the opinion of the 
Commissioner upon the case. There is also an appeal from 
the Commissioner to the Secretary. The likelihood of an 
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appeal is one of the principal reasons for having the evidence 
reduced to writing, as it can then be forwarded to the appel- 
late officers. The losing party has the privilege of making 
a settlement on some other tract, and of filing another declar- 
atory statement; but the changing of a declaratory statement 
is rarely allowed in any other instance. 

The government has held that negroes, not being citizens of 
the United States, are not entitled to the benefit of the pre- 
emption act. 

We come now to consider briefly the policy of donating 
lands to actual settlers, commonly called the Homestead 
measure. 

On the 4th of August, 1842, a homestead act was passed for 
Florida, under the peculiar title of “ An Act to provide for the 
armed occupation and settlement of Florida.” The title must 
have been intended to be understood in a Pickwickian sense, 
as the only bearing the act had on military matters was the 
provision that single men, upward of eighteen years of age, 
capable of bearing arms, should have the benefit of the act, as 
well as heads of families. It donated 160 acres, and required 
the settler to reside upon the tract for four consecutive years 
at least; to erect a dwelling, and clear, enclose, and cultivate 
at least five acres. Only 200,000 acres were allowed to be 
taken under the act. 

On the 27th of September, 1850, a homestead law was 
passed for settlers in Oregon, granting 320 acres to every un- 
married white settler above the age of eighteen years (Ameri- 
can half-breed Indians included) who was a citizen of the 
United States, or had declared his intention to become such, 
and who had already made, or should make settlement, pre- 
viously to the Ist of December, 1850. If the settler was 
married, he was to have 640 acres, one half to his wife, to be 
held by her in her own right. The settler was required to 
reside upon the tract, and cultivate the same four consecutive 
years previously to obtaining title. 

Another homestead act was passed July 22, 1854, for the 
benefit of settlers in New Mexico, donating 160 acres to each 
settler who was residing in that Territory prior to the 1st of 
January, 1853, and who was still residing there at the time of 
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the passage of the act. It also donated the same number of 
acres to settlers who should make settlement between the Ist 
of January, 1853, and the 1st of January, 1858, requiring 
occupancy and cultivation for a period of four years. 

A general homestead bill passed both houses of Congress by 
a large majority in the spring of 1860, but was vetoed by the 
President. This bill granted 160 acres to each settler, and 
required the payment of a small sum of money — ten dollars, 
we believe — to avoid constitutional objections which might be 
entertained against an absolute donation. It also permitted 
those who had already made settlement to purchase at half 
the minimum price. We may here remark, that, owing to the 
comparative abundance of money, there was but little demand 
made for a homestead act previous to 1857; but since the se- 
vere revulsion of that year, the desire for such a measure has 
been constantly increasing. 

Various objections have been urged against the donation of 
public lands to settlers. By some it is asserted that such a 
measure does not come within the principle on which grants 
are made in aid of railroads; namely, an equivalent benefit to 
the government by the enhanced value of the remaining lands. 
But to this it may be replied, that, until the frontier is settled, 
the government is subjected to millions of dollars’ expense an- 
nually, to sustain military posts on the frontier, and that the 
settlement of the wild lands will be a pecuniary benefit to the 
country in hastening the period when those posts may be dis- 
pensed with. Even at the pace with which settlements have 
advanced for the past few years, three important and expensive 
military posts in the valley of the Upper Mississippi — Forts 
Atkinson, Crawford, and Snelling—have thereby been dis- 
continued. 

Again, it is urged that, the public lands being tie property 
of the United States, each State is entitled to a share of their 
value, and they should, therefore, be disposed of as a source 
of revenue. But we have shown that as a means of revenue 
they yield the least when most needed, and are scarcely mate- 
rial for revenue. In respect of their value to the share to 
which each of the States.is entitled, how, we ask, can the peo- 
ple of each State derive a greater benefit from them than in 
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enjoying the free privilege of occupying them? Is it not a 
benefit to the older and populous States to part with their sur- 
plus population? Who, indeed, is there to take advantage of 
a homestead act, but the people of those States? They are the 
very persons who are the most anxious for such a measure, 
and they chiefly will enjoy the benefit of it. 

Another objection, and one that has been raised by men in 
high authority, is, that the measure would be an injustice to 
those who have made settlement on the frontier, inasmuch as 
they who enjoy its benefits will obtain land which has become 
more valuable from contiguity with the neighborhood and im- 
provements of older settlers. In other words, because one 
settler has endured the privations of the wilderness, and paid 
for his lands, another settler’should not get his any the more 
easily! But will not the present settler be glad of a neighbor ? 
Will it not benefit him more, indeed, to have that neighbor 
expend his $200 —the price of the land —in improvements, 
than to deposit it in the United States treasury? It is alto- 
gether absurd to say that the homestead is an injustice to 
present settlers. It amounts to this: Because, forsooth, the 
Catholics of one age were persecuted, it would be unequal and 
unjust to extend toleration to their descendants ! 

A small class of opponents to this measure are found on the 
frontier, and their objection, distrustfully entertained and hesi- 
tatingly advanced, is, that a homestead act would attract to the 
new territories numerous paupers, whose inability and want 
of enterprise would encumber the growth of the country. To 
this we have to say, that a homestead act would unquestionably 
benefit thousands of poor families in the older States, which 
would be one of its beneficent features ; but there need be no 
apprehension that a family which has the energy and can con- 
trol the means to emigrate a thousand or two thousand miles 
to the Western frontier, will be an encumbrance to that 
frontier. 

We would submit, however, that a question like this ought 
not to be decided on the arguments which can now be adduced 
in support of it or against it. It is a question of practical states- 
manship, and the measure must be fairly tried before its wis- 
dom can be fully determined. The experiment of donating 
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land to settlers in Florida, New Mexico, and Oregon is obvi- 
ously not a proper test as to the benefit of a general act. 
Owing to the profuse supply of money while those acts were 
in force, the donation was relatively but half what it would 
now be; and besides, a great rush of settlers to Florida could 
not be expected, considering that the ostensible purpose of the 
act was “armed occupation” as against the Seminoles ; nor 
to Oregon and New Mexico, when we reflect on the difficulties 
and perils of emigrating beyond the Rocky Mountains. 

In conclusion, we beg leave to repeat that, in our judgment, 
it will be wise to give the homestead principle a fair trial. 
And the sooner it is tried, the better. Every one knows that 
the commerce of our seaboard cities diffuses its influence to 
the remotest limits of the country. Just as wide-spread is the 
benefit of agriculture ; and while its genial labors conduce to 
those virtues which are the ornament and security of society, 
its multiplied products increase the common plenty and invig- 
orate the strength of the nation. The three great powers of 
Europe — England, France, and Russia— are expending mil- 
lions upon millions of money in the development of the in- 
dustrial resources of their vast territorial possessions. The 
extremes of climate cease to be an obstacle in the pathway of 
their enterprise. In the construction of canals for irrigation 
and railroads for transportation, they are converting vast areas 
into productive plantations. And they will seek to turn the 
emigration of Europe to those new fields of labor. In these 
conquests of peace, compared with which the triumphs of war 
are empty and barren, they will restore opulence to the Old 
World, and rear a dominion exceeding all the wonders of the 
ancient East in majesty and grandeur. Shall our country lag 
behind in the great work of physical development? Shall we 
go on expending millions of dollars annually in sustaining 
military posts on the frontier, — posts which are inadequate to 
protect over-land travellers against the depredations of wander- 
ing and hostile tribes of Indians, — and leave our wide, impe- 
rial domain unoccupied and unsettled? Rather let us adopt 
the more truly economical policy of encouraging their early 
settlement. 
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Art. II. — Reliquie Turelle, et Lachryme Paterna. Two 
Sermons Preach’d at Medford, April 6,1735. By Bensa- 
MIN Cotman, D.D. The Lord’s Day after the Funeral of 
his beloved Daughter, Mrs. Jane Turell. To which are 
added some large Memoirs of her Life and Death. By her 
Consort, the Reverend Mr. Esenezer TurELL, M. A., Pastor 
of the Church in Medford. Boston: Printed by S. Knee- 
land and T. Green, for J. Edwards and H. Foster, in Corn- 
hill. 1735. 

Ir is with a timid reluctance that the historian attempts to 
sketch any character which seems misplaced in his chronologi- 
cal series. There are so many to attribute to him an excessive 
credulity, or at least a palpable want of perception, that he 
may well be pardoned if he prefer to deal with broad generali- 
ties, and to describe his heroes and heroines as mere variations 
of a type which has been duly investigated and located by the 
concurrent voice of his predecessors. Yet, should the travel- 
ler discover, amid the sightly second-growth of our forest, a 
half-erased mound, a spring gushing from a rocky source, bear- 
ing a faint evidence of human skill once bestowed on it, or if, 
more fortunate still, he discern, in some retired nook, a flower 
of foreign parentage still maintaining a struggle with the un- 
kindly elements, and, though shorn of its primal beauty, still 
evidencing a former fostering care, to him there is an attrac- 
tion in the sight, which outweighs for the moment that of the 
loveliest landscape which Nature can unfold before him. The 
spirit of romance asserts its sway, even if but for a moment, 
and his mind runs riot in the labyrinth of the past. 

With a similar feeling, the student will find himself watch- 
ing the faint impression which has reached him of some per- 
son whose life is as distinct from that of the average of his or 
her associates as though the magic sleep of a century had 
been realized. Such instances are not rare in our annals, 
though perhaps locality rather than time has been the bewil- 
dering agent. Our Indian wars are still re-enacted in the far 
West, and with the ever-widening stream of progress the 
chain of coincidences has been perpetuated. We can trace 
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the sorrowful story of captivity and death, from our firesides 
at Cambridge, Haverhill, and Brookfield, to Wyoming and 
Detroit, and now to the confines of civilization on the Western 
prairies. The pulpit has furnished its devoted apostles, in a 
series reaching from the discovery of America to the present 
day ; while our soldiery has its traditionary glories, from Miles 
Standish to George Washington. 

Notwithstanding that these records show the inherent vital- 
ity of the race, and the ineffaceable character of its predomi- 
nant traits, occasionally, in the more mobile features, curious 
changes have occurred. The Boston of 1660 is not more 
changed in the Boston of to-day as to its exterior aspect than 
as to the character of its citizens. This change we dignify by 
the term of progress; and our ancestors we allow to have been 
very proper personages, considering their limited advantages. 
Here and there, however, there comes a ripple in the stream, 
which shows the presence of a disturbing agent. Puritanism, 
after all, was not so inflexible a type; and civilization may 
have found, here and there, a mind able to appreciate it. 
Giles Cory, pressed to death, is a step in advance of his judges ; 
Anne Hutchinson is not unworthy of praise from her protesting 
sister of the present day. These cases, however, inspire more 
curiosity than admiration ; but we are about to cite an anom- 
aly which interests and rewards us. 

To find in that hot-bed of Puritanism, the family of a Boston 
minister of great reputation during the first portion of the 
eighteenth century, a romance of impetuous love and self-sac- 
rifice, is sufficiently startling. To find that the daughter of 
such a pastor was gifted with the divine art of poetry in no 
scanty measure, and, still more, that she exercised her powers 
on mundane subjects with the approbation of her father, goes 
far to disturb our ordinary view of that period. We can cite 
but one more marvel, which is, that her excellences have been 
transmitted to us in print, and by one who seems to have ap- 
preciated beauties for which he felt constrained to apologize. 

“Mrs. Jane Turell was born at Boston, Feb. 25th, 1708, of 
Parents Honourable and Religious.” Her father, Rev. Dr. 
Benjamin Colman, was also a native of Boston, descended 
from a family resident in Suffolk, England, and was at this ° 
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time one of the favorite ministers of the town. Early inclined 
to the work of the ministry, he had finished his collegiate 
course with credit, had preached a few months at Medford, 
and had embarked for England in 1695, to improve himself by 
study there. Misfortunes attended him, however; for he was 
captured by pirates and carried prisoner to France, and he 
finally arrived at London, without money, and without the let- 
ters of credence with which his friends had provided him. 
This experience might well seem severe to a young man 
whose health had been so delicate that, when he was gradu- 
ated, the audience concluded he was designed for only a few 
weeks of life; but he had given evidence of a serene courage, 
and, on occasion, of a “ muscular Christianity,” which indi- 
cated considerable vitality. We may conclude that his hard- 
ships proved blessings to him ; for his frame received a strength 
which it required more than “ threescore years and ten” to 
exhaust, and his mind acquired a firmness and healthy tone as 
foreign to a pupil of the Mathers as was the Christian charity 
he displayed. 

His sojourn in England lasted some four years, during which 
he made the acquaintance of many prominent divines, and 
especially was favored with the friendship of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Singer of Bath, whose talents and character were the admira- 
tion of all Dissenters. Soon after his recall to Boston, under 
the very gratifying circumstances of an invitation from Thomas 
Brattle and others to assume the pastorate of a new church, 
he married Jane, daughter of Thomas Clark, a prominent 
merchant of the town, who resided where the Albion House 
now stands, on Tremont Street. He was thus connected with 
one of those family cliques for which Boston has always been 
noted ; his brother-in-law being Hon. John Jeffries, whose re- 
lations, the Ushers, Jaffreys, Wentworths, and others, con- 
stituted a little circle of high consideration. These minutiz 
may seem trivial, but we can assure our readers that they form 
no insignificant test of the estimation in which our young 
divine was held, and to him the point of social position was 
a most important element in the comfort of his daily life. 

The issue of this marriage was two daughters, Jane and 
’ Abigail, whose lives we propose to trace. 
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The birth of the elder of these, Jane, must have been the 
source of peculiar gratification to a man like Dr. Colman, in 
whom parental affection was especially strong, and who had 
seen two children born but to die. We can believe that in 
his eyes no defect would be visible, and every excellence would 
be inimitable ; but we may safely accept his record of her early 
years as truth, because no other introduction would harmonize 
with her after-life. ‘ Wonderful weak and tender” was the 
minister’s blossom, and yet fearfully precocious. ‘ Before her 
second year was completed, she could relate many stories out 
of the Scriptures, to the satisfaction of the most judicious,” 
among whom we may reckon “ Governour Dudley, and other 
Wise and Polite Gentlemen,” who witnessed her performances, 
no doubt, with a solemn wonder, and sedate thanksgiving that 
they had such proofs of this inherited piety. Before she was 
four years old, “ she could say the greater Part of the Assem- 
bly’s Catechism, and propound many astonishing Questions 
about divine Mysteries”; and, with all proper respect for 
sacred things, we may add, she lived through all this. Thus 
far, though her life had been worthy of notice, the interest 
excited was of a kind to be expected from her position ; and 
had she trodden the path marked by so many little footprints, 
before and since, of innocents prematurely hurried from a 
world which they might have been spared to bless, her biog- 
raphy might have rested undisturbed for another hundred 
years. Her narrow escape from this fate impels us to pause 
for a moment, to consider the system under which she was so 
nearly sacrificed, and to inquire if it ever effects results worthy 
of the price it demands. 

When we read the life of one of these unfortunates, skilled 
before they can walk in polemical niceties, disquieted by imagi- 
nations which they will never live to embody, and wrestling at 
times with unknit frames with terrors which bow down the 
sturdiest pride of manhood, we can hardly restrain our abhor- 
rence of the iniquitous trial to which they have been exposed. 

We may imagine that some inkling of the probable result of 
this infantile maturity reached the heart of the parent, if not 
of the pastor, and a more wholesome system Of education was 
adopted. A letter of her father’s, written to her when she 
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was ten years old, inculcates not only piety, but a regard to 
bodily health and social requirements. 

At an early age commenced the display of her talents for 
versification, in which she was encouraged by her father, who 
had, even more than his colleagues, a weakness for inculcating 
piety in metre, as his works still testify. “ Before she had 
seen eighteen,” her husband relates, “ she had read, and in 
some measure digested, all the English Poetry, and polite 
Pieces in Prose, printed and Manuscripts in her Father’s well- 
furnished Library ; and much she borrowed of her Friends 
and Acquaintances. She had indeed such a Thirst after 
Knowledge, that the Leisure of the Day did not suffice, but 
she spent whole Nights in reading.” 

We have said that her father was a friend of the “ lovely 
Philomela,” Mrs. Singer, and the daughter paid a poetic tribute 
to her merits in one of her earliest essays. Sir Richard Black- 
more, * not the First of Poets, but one of the best of them,” as 
Dr. Colman held, better known to us as the writer of an epic 
on Alfred, which critics are content to cite as of a “ ponderous 
dulness ’’ too vast to be assailed, was the subject of a pane- 
gyric, prompted no doubt by a desire to please her father, since 
Waller’s verses excited her especial admiration, and to admire 
was to appreciate the distance between the versifier and the 
poet. We have, however, always felt a tender regard for her 
lines on Blackmore, since we obtained from the promiscuous 
collections of a bookseller the identical copy of his Paraphrase 
of Job which had been in her possession and was enriched 
with her autograph, — sole relic, perhaps, of that “ mass of 
her books and manuscripts” tenderly preserved by her hus- 
band, only to encounter a rude dispersion by careless hands a 
quarter of a century ago. A few verses, mostly paraphrases 
of Scripture, written at this time, have been preserved ; but 
some * Pieces of Wit and Humour, which if published would 
give a brighter Idea of her to some sort of Readers,” her hus- 
band chose “to omit, though innocent enough,” and we are 
left to imagine, from the few that remain, how graceful and 
tender her expressions on subjects so grateful to her disposition 
must have been. 

Among the visitors to her father’s house was Ebenezer 
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Turell, a young minister who had been settled at Medford in 
1724, had studied for the ministry with Dr. Colman, and had 
succeeded him in the charge he had held in former years. 
“ By the motions of God’s Providence and spirit,” as our 
young divine says, he was “ first inclined to seek her Acquaint- 
ance about the Time she entered her nineteenth year.” He 
found her accomplished and talented beyond his expectations ; 
but his “ high opinion of her good Taste” led him not to be- 
lieve that his merits would find favor in her sight, yet, as he 
naively writes, made him “ ready to excuse himself when she 
put him upon translating a Psalm or two.” How long our 
modest divine would have remained entranced with the per- 
fections of his goddess we can only guess; for devout poetess 
though she was, such an ethereal gallantry was too impalpable 
to suit a girl of eighteen, ready to bless a mortal with a good, 
hearty, and natural affection. We fear that the Rev. Dr. 
Colman was not entirely without a respect for his family’s 
position when he allowed his portrait to be published in Eng- 
land with a coat of arms, that badge of gentility, engraved 
below it; nor his daughter destitute of the same feeling 
when she wrote in her diary that she thanked God, amongst 
other blessings, for “ pious and honourable Parents, whereby 
I am favoured beyond many others.”” To condescend is the 
privilege of rank. 

Our pretty precisian had already decided upon the character 
of the man whom, and whom alone, she would espouse. He 
must be “ descended of pious and creditable Parents, be a 
strict moralist, sober, temperate, just and honest, diligent in 
his business, fixed in his religion, a constant attender on the 
public worship, and, above all, of a sweet and agreeable tem- 
per.” Mr. Turell, it seems, combined the requisite qualities, 
but his admiration of the intellect had apparently made him 
unaware of the existence of the heart; and psalms after all 
are not so appropriate in some cases as sonnets. Perhaps, too, 
he was one of those mortals predestined to belong to the 
Swiveller school, in that they have little girls growing up for 
them to wed, and he had not discovered that his blossom had 
commenced to unfold. At all events, Jane Colman had de- 
cided upon the question of his destiny, and was disposed to 
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relieve him of any doubts about it so far as she was concerned. 
Tradition has preserved the following letter as being the means 
adopted : — 

“ Sir, — You are to me the most agreeable person in the world ; 
and I should think myself happy if Providence should order it as I 
desire ; but, Sir, I must conceal my name, fearing you should expose 
me; and if you do not incline to find me out, I must submit to my hard 
fate; but if you comply with my desire, I am your obliged friend.” 

Notwithstanding that doubts have been raised against the 
authenticity of this document, perhaps the care of Rev. Elias 
Nason, an esteemed clergyman, late of Medford, has discovered 
the solution of the mystery, by furnishing us with the following 
letter, which we copy, modernizing it for convenience : — 

“Medford, March 21, 1726. 

Dear Mapam :— This is to kiss your hand and to tell you you may, 
if you please, be the absolute mistress of the city of Medford ; for our 
Reverend [Mr.] Turell so admires your person and virtues and ex- 
cellent accomplishments, that had he crowns and sceptres he would 
throw them all at your feet to obtain your favor. And indeed, Madam, 
if you were to be an empress you could not enjoy more happiness than 
[in] the sweet conversation of so excellent a pious and wise man. 
Madam, had I a daughter that he so much admires as your ladyship, 
and I could give her ten thousand pounds, he might command both her 
and that. Dear madam, there is nothing, in my present view, can 
make you more happy at this side Heaven. The Lord direct you; 
which is the prayer of your most affectionate aunt, and humble servant, 

Evizasetu THomas.” 


On the whole, we prefer to believe that this letter — written, 
who can doubt? at the instigation of the lover, by one of those 
beneficent aunts who always untangle such love-knots — was 
the cause of the anonymous note of the maiden; and we have 
no doubt in our own mind, that it was duly sent to the aunt 
with many modest blushes, and “ only as a jest,” with “ how 
foolish!’ and “of course he won’t see it!” and, in fine, with all 
those feminine arts, which, or their substitutes, are far older 
than Puritanism, perhaps far more natural. 

Our minister having found his tongue, the wooing was not 
long, and on the 11th of August, 1726, the twain were made 
one. At Medford everything seemed calculated to afford 
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pleasure to the young wife. The town, originally planted by 
the agents of Matthew Cradock, and named after one of his 
estates, had increased rapidly, and, like many of our earlier 
settled towns, the inhabitants were mostly connected by ties 
of relationship. Brooks, Hall, Francis, Wade, Whitmore, 
Wyman, and Tufts are names still remaining on the records, 
as among the prominent supporters of town dignities and 
parochial labors. United by numerous intermarriages, and 
free from harassing causes of dispute in relation to the order- 
ing of public affairs, the inhabitants of Medford were at this 
time an example of our colonial life seen under the happiest 
auspices. Nor was it until after the decease of Mrs. Turell 
that her husband became involved in those unhappy polemic 
outbreaks which attended the appearance of Whitefield within 
our limits. Our minister seems to have enjoyed many of the 
luxuries then considered reputable in one of his position ; 
negro servants, good wines, and rich plate are among the tra- 
ditional glories of his régime, and portions of the latter are 
still reverently preserved by his collateral descendants. Per- 
haps, however, these were portions of that “ much spoil,” 
which, like Cotton Mather, he rejoiced in after his later mar- 
riages ; since they are not mentioned, or rather their possession 
is disclaimed, in the following lines, in which Mrs. Turell sends 
a filial invitation to her father. 


“ From the soft shades, and from the baimy sweets 
Of Medford’s flowery vales and green retreats, 
Your absent Delia to her father sends, 

And prays to see him ere the summer ends. 


“ Now while the earth ’s with beauteous verdure dyed, 
And Flora paints the meads in all her pride ; 
While laden trees Pomona’s bounty own, 
And Ceres’ treasures do the field adorn ; 
From the thick smokes and noisy town, O come, 
And in these plains awhile forget your home. 


“ Though my small incomes never can afford, 
Like wealthy Celsus, to regale a lord ; 
No ivory tables groan beneath the weight 
Of sumptuous dishes, served in massy plate ; 
The forest ne’er was searched for food for me, 
Nor from my hounds the timorous hare does flee ; 
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No leaden thunder strikes the fowl in air, 

Nor from my shaft the winged death do fear ; 
With silken nets I ne’er the lake despoil, 

Nor with my bait the larger fish beguile ; 

No luscious sweetmeats, by my servants placed 

In curious order, e’er my table graced ; 

To please the taste, no rich Burgundian wine, 

In crystal glasses on my sideboard shine ; 

The luscious sweets of fair Canary’s isle 

Ne’er filled my casks, nor in my flagons smile ; 
No wine but what does from my apples flow 

My frugal house on any can bestow ; 

Except when Cesar’s birthday does return, 

And joyful fires throughout the village burn; 
Then, moderate, each one takes his cheerful glass, 
And our good wishes to Augustus pass. 


“ But though rich dainties never spread my board, 
Nor my cool vaults Calabrian wines afford, 
Yet what is neat and wholesome I can spread, 
My good fat bacon, and our homely bread, 
With which my healthy family is fed. 
Milk from the cow, and butter newly churned, 
And new fresh cheese, with curds and cream just turned. 
For a dessert, upon my table ’s seen 
The golden apple and the melon green ; 
The blushing peach and glossy plum there lie, 
And with the mandrake tempt your hand and eye. 


“ This I can give, and if you'll here repair, 
To slake your thirst a cask of autumn beer, 
Reserved on purpose for your drinking here. 


“ Under the spreading elms our limbs we ’ll lay, 
While fragrant zephyrs round our temples play. 
Retired from courts and crowds, secure we ’ll sit, 
And freely feed upon our country treat. 

No noisy faction here shall dare intrude, 

Or once disturb our peaceful solitude. 

No stately beds my humble roofs adorn, 

Of costly purple, by carv@d panthers borne. 

Nor can I boast Arabia’s rich perfumes, 

Diffusing odors through our stately rooms. 

For me no fair Egyptian plies the loom, 

But my fine linen all is made at home. 

Though I no down or tapestry can spread, 
A clean soft pillow shall support your head, 
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Filled with the wool from off my tender sheep, 
On which with ease and safety you may sleep ; 
The nightingale shall lull you to your rest, 
And all be calm and still as is your breast.” 


The record of her life as the minister’s wife is one of little 
excitement. Her duty to her husband and her example to his 
flock were both conscientiously fulfilled. Her letters remain- 
ing show that soon after her marriage she became deeply in- 
terested in religious matters. To her father she writes in a 
piteous strain, that her sin confounds her; to her husband she 
magnifies the faults of her disposition, as though to be light- 
hearted were a sin; but to the lasting credit of both father 
and husband, be it said that they were not deluded by this 
tenderness of conscience, and their counsel sustained and com- 
forted her. Many were the trials of her heart in her family 
circle ; three children were born to her only to expire, and the 
fourth seems to have been of a delicate constitution, as he died 
young. Her mother, also, died in 1730, which was a great 
grief to her, and the subject of many of her writings. 

Mrs. Turell died on the 26th of March, 1735, after a brief ill- 
ness, during which, as her father states, she was sometimes op- 
pressed by doubts of her fitness for death ; but her dying words 
were, “ Thou hast delivered, Thou dost deliver, and 1 trust in 
Thee that Thou wilt still deliver.” 

Her death was felt throughout the whole range of her ac- 
quaintance, and called forth the volume which has served as 
our text.* Rev. John Adams eulogized her in lines perhaps 
faulty, but yet containing many touches of singular pathos : — 


“ The tender ties of nuptial life she graced, 
And all the mother to the child expressed : 
The best of daughters in her carriage shown, 
She felt the friend, and charmed the weeping town. 
Few were her words, but chose, and weighty too ; 
We could not blame, but grieved they were so few. 
A steady wisdom led her cautious life, 
Concealed the whisper, and forbade the strife. 
Deep contemplation tinged her serious mind, 


* In 1741 an edition of this book was issued in London, by John Oswald, and the 
arrangement of the different parts of the volume was very much altered. 
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Broke through her eyes, and in her aspect shined ; 
Nor did her steadfast virtue e’er refuse, 

In gayer hours, her graver thoughts to loose ; 

Nor wit to lend its aid to innocence, 

To raise our pleasure, and to point her sense. 
Politely read, what various books she knew ! 
Which on her mind unfading traces drew. 

Nor was she vain, nor stained with those neglects 
In which too learned females lose their sex.” 


Abigail, the younger daughter of Dr. Colman, was a sore 
cross to her family. Possessing as she did the poetic talents 
and excitable disposition of her father and sister, her vivacity 
seems to have led her to rebel against the yoke to which Jane 
submitted. Fond of books from her childhood, she seems to 
have imbibed delusive ideas from her favorite novels, which 
caused great uneasiness to her family. Her sister wrote to her 
soon after her marriage: ‘“ O my dear, let me beg of you not 
to spend any part of your precious Time in reading Romances 
or idle Poems, which tend only to raise false Ideas and impure 
Images in the Mind, and leave a vile Tincture upon it.” Her 
father complains that she left his house, “ to the Grief of her 
Friends and the Surprise of the Town.” This seems to have 
been before her marriage, in September, 1737, to Mr. Albert 
Dennie of Boston, though whether on this account we do not 
learn.* Mr. Nason has preserved a letter from her to Mrs. 
Turell, dated 23 March, 1733 : — 


“ Not all my woes can make me wretched while 

My Delia does vouchsafe on me to smile. 

Though Alps and oceans keep you from my arms, 

Deprive me of the bliss to view those charms,— 

Yet still my fate permits me this relief, 

To write to lovely Delia all my grief. 

To you alone I venture to complain ; 

From others hourly strive to hide my pain. 

But Celia’s face dissembles what she feels ; 

Affected looks her inward pain conceal. 

She sings, she dresses, and she talks and smiles, — 

* Could this estrangement from her father have been caused by any question as 

to the disposal of the property left her by the terms of her grandfather’s will? At 
all events, in May, 1733, she had her uncle, John Colman of Boston, appointed her 
guardian, to take charge of her interests. 
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But these are all spectators to beguile. 

But when alone, and from restraint she’s free, 
What undissembled sorrows would you see 
Could you then view her. In her pensive face, 
You might a thousand woes and miseries trace ; 
Amidst a thousand sighs and flowing tears, 

She has recourse to write to you her fears. 

My tenderest love unto the beauteous boy ; — 
Vouchsafe a line, nor all my hopes destroy. 

The unfortunate Cerra.” 


She was afterward reconciled to her father, who adopted 
her only child, John, and who said of her after her death, 
May 17, 1745, “ My Dennie dies in Peace and Transports, that 
had made the greatest Breaches on me, and had given Scandal 
and offence to all in Point of filial Duty.” Her brother-in-law, 
Turell, gives the following beautiful sketch of her death-bed : — 


“She made an effort to utter some Lines of one of Dr. Watts’ Hymns 
(most if not all of them were long before treasured in her Memory) : — 


‘ Take me, Uriel, on thy wings, 
And stretch and soar away.’ 


These last two words seemed to die on her Lips, and after a few easy 
Gasps she expired.” 


The reputation of Mrs. Turell must depend mainly upon 
the indications of her talent, rather than upon its remaining 
results ; yet the names of so few females can be found on the 
list of our early authors, and so many difficulties stood in their 
way, that they deserve a kindly mention and a lenient judg- 
ment. Mrs. Turell’s example may have produced many imi- 
tators, since one of the Medford parishioners, a granddaughter 
of Deacon John Whitmore, is reported, by tradition, to have 
written beautiful hymns. How many others of the “ mothers 
in Israel” ventured to exert their talents we shall never know, 
but every instance which transpires in the course of our his- 
torical investigations serves to bind the past to the present with 
a gentler chain. 

It seems to us that the characters of these sisters, however 
imperfect may have been our portrayal, must suggest to our 
readers a doubt of the correctness of the usual idea of New 
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England character early in the eighteenth century. The plan 
of the leaders in the settlement of this Colony was most ad- 
mirable ; but even as it had required the winnowing of three 
kingdoms to obtain the seed for this enterprise, so sure was it, 
that to preserve the true grain in another generation another 
separation would be required, and the chosen would be but 
a feeble minority. In this state of affairs the only reasonable 
course was fortunately pursued ; no withdrawal to the remote 
Western wilderness of those wedded to the good old cause 
occurred ; but the zealous church-members remained, pre- 
serving their integrity of principle in the midst of a commu- 
nity eager for imported follies, silently but powerfully influ- 
encing its course. New England followed in the steps of the 
mother country, though in a more decorous manner. As the 
riotous excesses of the Restoration were a necessary conse- 
quence of the severity of the Protectorate, so here, with the 
fall of the old Charter and the death of the pioneers came a 
sense of relief, which impelled the younger colonists to cele- 
brate their release. John Dunton, in 1686, found no difficulty 
in disposing of his play-books and gallant romances, and his 
view of Boston society amazes those who read only Mather’s 
Magnalia or Prince’s more trustworthy Annals. That we did 
not then lose all our worth of character, and degrade our 
society to the tone of our English superiors, may be mainly 
attributed to the influence of the small number of those who, 
remaining faithful to the traditions of the fathers, formed a 
link in that ecclesiastical chain which connects John Cotton 
with Lyman Beecher. At this very time may be found mem- 
bers of our Trinitarian churches who would repeat the boldest 
actions of Cromwell’s Puritans; and this zeal — self-denying, 
unsparing, unquestioning, and ever aggressive — has been the 
predominant trait of New England character, its sole peculi- 
arity, and the cause of its present position. A century after 
its culminating point, and when its descent to utter obscurity 
seemed inevitable, a single breath sufficed to revive its fire, 
and to this hour its history presents a persistent repetition of 
these phenomena. The iron becomes heated, its brilliant 
sparks fly upward before the admiring gaze of the civilized 
world, and then comes a veil of dark and cold ashes, betoken- 
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ing apparently the extinction of the saving heat; scepticism 
scoffs at the impotent conclusion, and infidelity would mould 
the cold metal to some barbarous form ; but at length some 
propitious breath removes the covering, the glorious bloom 
reappears, and, bright and terrible as the brand of the Arch- 
angel, the sword of Faith shines forth in triumph. May such 
a character long remain the boast of New England. 

One personage remains to be considered, — Rev. Ebenezer 
Turell. He did not long remain disconsolate, as he married, 
on the 23d of October, 1735, Lucy, daughter of Addington 
Davenport, who died May 17, 1759; and on the 21st of Au- 
gust, 1760, he married, thirdly, Jane, daughter of William Pep- 
perrell of Kittery, who was then the widow of William Tyler. 
By this last marriage he became brother-in-law of his former 
father-in-law, Dr. Colman, who had married, Mary, another 
daughter of Pepperrell, and who survived him, to take a third 
husband. As Dr. Colman married three times, and his second 
wife was four times married and his third wife three times, 
while Turell’s third wife was also three times wedded, we can 
conceive that the survivor must have had a numerous circle of 
connections, whose ramifications are a puzzle even to the pro- 
fessed genealogist. The only Mather connection, despite the 
Autocrat’s rhymes, consists in the fact that Cotton Mather 
married a sister of John Clark, whose widow was the second 
wife of Dr. Colman. 

Many are the curious relics that have hens preserved, and 
among them especially should be noticed the family portraits. 
Thus, Mrs. Davenport, wife of Addington, leaves her daughter 
Turell her father’s picture and “ my picture”; to a grandson, 
two pictures of Mr. Secretary Addington; to a granddaughter, 
Jane Faneuil, “ her father’s picture” ; to her niece, Mrs. Rus- 
sell, ‘the picture of her Grandmother”; and to her niece, Eliz- 
abeth Wainwright, “ the picture of her father.” Some of these 
paintings are in the possession of Mrs. Richard Childs and 
Mrs. 8. A. Armstrong, of Boston; and in such careful cus- 
tody we can safely leave these interesting mementos of the 
olden time. 
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Art. III. — Venerabilis Bep® Opera que supersunt omnia, 
nunc primum in Anglia, ope Codicum Manuscriptorum, 
Editionumque Optimarum, edidit J. A. Gries, LL. D., Eccle- 
sie Anglicane Presbyter, et Coll. Corp. Chr. Oxon. olim 
Socius. Tom. 1.-XII. Londini: Veneunt apud Whitta- 
ker et Socios. 1843. 


A copy of the work of which we have above given the title, 
in a binding whose shape and color well become the antiquity 
of its contents and worth, has stood for a long time in a con- 
venient nearness to our hand. We have been unable to resist 
the temptation thus offered to pass not a few of our leisure 
moments in intimate and grateful fellowship with this ancient 
servant of the Church. The hours so spent have been seasons 
of spiritual refreshment and strengthening, no less than of 
literary enjoyment. To a large number of our readers we 
may presume that this author is known only by name, and 
by some most vague impression of an obsolete celebrity. We 
think, therefore, that we may be rendering a service to our 
readers, as we present to them a brief sketch of the contents 
of these twelve volumes. 

The very epithet which adorns the name of the Venerable 
Bede, and which well shows the reverent regard in which the 
men of later generations have held his worth, is of itself 
enough to excite a singular interest in him and in all the 
memorials of him. Unlike the somewhat kindred titles of the 
Angelic and the Seraphie Doctor, titles bestowed for the 
subtile or lofty achievements of the intellect, this of Bede 
points to a moral greatness, and assigns to him a high place 
among those whose spiritual excellence has furnished the best 
models of our humanity. Was it his habitual converse with 
the realities of another world that won for him an immortality 
in this? To one who reads with earnest thought the history 
of this world’s affairs, it must soon become apparent that, in 
the selection of its heroes, the qualities which we term moral 
have by no means an inferior sway. Some measure or sem- 
blance of it is found always, and as a ruling element too, in 
the character of those whom the world has thought worthy of 
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its remembrance. Devout and lowly Hannah is inscribed with 
prophets and kings on that roll of worthies divinely com- 
mended to our perpetual recollection. Nor is it otherwise 
in what we call profane history, or in our ordinary experience 
of what men spontaneously choose to remember. The faith- 
ful slave who placed on the funeral pile, on that wild coast of 
Egypt, the mangled limbs of his betrayed and murdered mas- 
ter, is handed down to perpetual memory by the same pen 
that dwelt fondly on the world-wide schemes and magnificent 
achievements of the great Pompey. In our daily observation 
of the processes of human life, we never fail to see that, when 
a brilliant intellect becomes dim, or has passed away, men 
readily turn to the brightest that remains, and bestow on it in 
like manner their transient idolatry; that they soon tire of 
praising genius, and that only what is enshrined in their 
hearts goes with them in cherished and affectionate remem- 
brance to the tomb. An act of superb daring, or an effort of 
fascinating eloquence, is forgotten with the occasion of the 
one, and when the voice of the other fades from the ear; but 
generous affections, patient sufferings, acts of neighborly kind- 
ness, and instances of filial devotion are treasured in perpetu- 
ity. It is no unfit illustration of our meaning, and it is no 
less creditable to our common nature than to the character of 
him whom so many sincerely mourn, that in the numerous 
notices which have been printed of the late Washington Irving, 
while all give due praise to his peculiar literary exceHences, 
all speak with no less earnest fondness, and with a certain 
grateful affection, of the gentle and winning features of his 
character and life ; and we may well believe that the lasting 
hold his writings have on the minds of our people is due 
hardly more to his superiority as an author than to their just 
opinion of his virtues as a man. Here is at least one secret 
of an influence over his fellows, which many men of greater 
mental force have sought in vain. 

Among the things that excite our interest in the Venerable 
Bede is the fact that we know so little of his personal history. 
Of the men of his day in England, the name of none is so 
often spoken in modern times. The sentiments of no other 
of the series of learned and devoted men who did the work of 
VOL. XCIII. — NO. 192. 4 
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God in that realm and in that age, come to us so impressive 
and weighty as his. Of those who labored by his side in the 
cause of the Church, who stood in her high places, who 
perhaps looked down upon, perhaps had never even heard 
of, the monk of Jarrow, how few have any memorial of 
them, now within the reach of men, save in his pages! Of 
the bold barons, the wily politicians, and the great men, who 
administered the affairs of state, and who might more justly 
than he, as worldly men calculate such chances, have hoped 
for some permanent place in the world’s memory, most of us 
have less knowledge than we have even of him. Of all the 
movements of that day, its far-reaching plans, its stirring ad- 
ventures, its changes of dynasties, its invasions and repulses, 
its monuments designed to last always, scarcely a trace has 
come down to us. Amid its darkness, the solitary form that 
rises most conspicuous, the more conspicuous because almost 
solitary, is that of this secluded monk. Even of the events in 
which he acted, and his influence on his fellow-men, of those 
events and influences too that made him what he was, —of all 
this we know almost nothing. Yet in the fact that, while his 
name is familiar to many, those who know the most of him 
know little more than his name, — that while his writings have 
preserved his memory for so long a time, and we may say for 
all time, we have almost no information of his relations, slight 
or lasting, with his fellows, — there is that which invests 
his image with a peculiar and touching interest. What has 
made that lonely figure so luminous as to be visible to us 
across the wide tract of many centuries? On what princi- 
ple of selection was he chosen to stand forth the representative 
of his age to all coming time? What has so long caused 
learned men and unlearned men alike to speak of him with 
reverent affection, as of no other of his contemporaries? His 
testimony is our main authority for the early Church history 
of England. This may account, in part, for what we wonder 
at. He was a voluminous commentator on the Scriptures, 
and in that style of interpretation which was long the favorite 
method in the Church, and which has even now many admirers. 
This may account for a wide-spread respect for him among 
theologians. Yet there must be something else. We know 
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not what, indeed, unless it were a high degree of moral and 
religious excellence, forming a character which those who 
knew him were constrained to revere and love, and so bright 
and peculiar that men more remote, and men of after days, 
could not lose it out of sight; and which has so transfused 
itself into his writings, that they bear to the heart of every 
reader the sense and influence of his personal presence and 
unearthly spirit. 

That the humble monk of Wearmouth and Jarrow, almost 
all whose days were passed within the walls of the monastery, 
and whose main singularity in the eyes of his fellow-monks 
was, very likely, his fondness for the use of the pen and the 
drudgery of composition, who mingled not at all in public 
affairs, or so scantily as to leave no trace of such agency, — 
that such a one should have gained an earthly immortality 
beyond any of his compeers and contemporaries is a strange 
fact, and may well move our wonder. The precise period of 
his life has not been certainly determined. It is supposed that 
he was born A. D. 673, while Northumberland was yet an 
independent kingdom, and when Egfrid, son of Oswy, sat on 
its throne. The place of his nativity was probably the village 
of Jarrow, on the bank of the Tyne, near which also all his 
years were spent, and where he died. Just after his birth, a 
monastery was built and dedicated to St. Peter, at Wearmouth, 
on the north bank of the river Wear, by the pious zeal of 
Benedict Biscop, once a brave and adventurous warrior, now 
an earnest churchman, and for many years the Abbot of St. 
Peter’s, ruling it with devout care, and sharing in the fullest 
measure in the austerities which he enjoined. Not satisfied 
with this, the same active abbot, a few years later, founded 
also the monastery of St. Paul at Jarrow, a few miles only 
from Wearmouth. These institutions he endowed with the 
most precious of all foundations, a costly library and rare 
works of art; for in frequent visits to Rome, and intimacies 
with the learned there, he had been taught to prize good books 
as well as a severe discipline. At St. Peter’s, when only seven 
years old, Bede was entered on a life of religious services and 
diligent study. When St. Paul’s was built, he was transferred 
thither, and under its roof he passed his life. At the age of 
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nineteen years he was admitted to deacon’s orders, and at thirty 
was raised to the priesthood. In his early life he was trained by 
some of the most accomplished teachers of that day ; and by the 
ardor of his own love of learning, aided by the excellent libraries 
at his hand, he was soon enabled to take a high place among the 
most distinguished scholars of his time. When the daily service 
of his office was over, he seems to have devoted all his time to 
study and literary composition ; as he himself states the fact, 
semper aut discere, aut docere, aut scribere, dulce habui. There 
is no proof that he visited foreign countries, or even made many 
journeys in his own; he was not, as some churchmen then 
were, the counsellor of princes, nor was his aid or wisdom 
sought by those who manage the world’s public interests ; he 
seems not to have had a wide range of correspondents, or to 
have been much disturbed by the visits of friend or stranger ; 
but in that remote seclusion he dwelt perpetually within the 
precinct of the monastic house to which he was vowed, only 
passing from his cell to the choir, and back from the choir to 
his cell, chanting the hours as they occurred, and giving all 
his other time to book and pen. In his unvarying round — 
unbroken, so far as the record shows — were composed those 
works which gained for him the gratitude of the Church and 
the admiration of the world; and in these quiet labors his 
allotted period, of some sixty years, passed away. 

Many of our readers must be familiar with the touching 
story of his death, told with such affecting simplicity by his 
pupil and friend, Cuthbert ; — how, under the pressure of grow- 
ing infirmity and disease, he still continued his favorite studies, 
and always, in the intervals of pain and weakness, would dic- 
tate to his scribe, lest death should overtake him with his task 
unfinished ; how, when he could not dictate, he filled all the 
time with the chanting of psalms, and earnest prayers, and 
gracious words to the brethren around him; how in these 
days of mortal sickness he translated the Gospel of St. John ; 
how, on his last day, —it was the day of our Lord’s Ascen- 
sion, — when one reminded him that still there was one chap- 
ter wanting, he answered, “ Take your pen, and make ready, 
and write fast’’ ; and how, as the evening came on, after a brief 
pause, the boy said again, ** Dear master, there is yet one sen- 
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tence not written,” and he replied, “ Write quickly ” ; and soon 
after the boy said, “It is finished,” and he answered, “ It is 
well, you have said the truth, It is finished’’; and so, on the 
pavement of his little cell, singing “ Glory be to the Father, 
and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost,” when he had named 
the Holy Ghost he breathed his last, and departed to the 
heavenly kingdom. Surely there must have been in the hearts 
of his brethren who stood around him in his last hour a deep 
love for Bede, if one of them, in his account of that event, 
could say of it in behalf of them all, “ By turns we read, and 
by turns we wept, nay, we wept always while we read.” 

Within the walls of the same monastic house where he had 
so long labored and prayed, and which his writings and his 
virtues had already made famous, his body was laid to rest. 
On the south porch, which covered his remains, his name was 
inscribed ; and admiring pilgrims came from far-off regions, 
as to a place of especial sanctity, to pay their devotions there. 
Soon men began to esteem him a saint, and altars were erected 
to his memory. Even while he was yet living, his homilies 
were read in the churches, and pious and learned men sent 
from the Continent for copies of his works. Erelong miracles 
were wrought at his tomb, and sinful men openly prayed 
there for the benefit of his intercession ; and at length his 
name was enrolled on the calendar of those whom the Church 
then taught her faithful children to hold in devout and rever- 
ent remembrance. The 27th of May was assigned to him to 
be, as every year returns, a perpetual memorial of his services 
and worth. Under that southern porch at Jarrow his bones 
reposed in undisturbed quiet for nearly three hundred years, 
when Alfred, a priest of Durham, urged by a vision, as he said, 
carried away secretly the hallowed relics to his own church 
of Durham. Here they lay for five hundred years more, in a 
richly jewelled shrine of gold and silver, with the bones of St. 
Cuthbert, in the Galilee of the cathedral, till the destroying 
angel of the Reformation cast them out from the church as 
worthless and unclean things. 

The superstition that destroyed such things is perhaps no 
more to be respected than the superstition that paid them an 
exaggerated reverence. Hardly more akin to a heavenly tem- 
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per are the rude passions that flung them out from their recep- 
tacle to the profane and scoffing gaze of the rabble, than the 
feelings of respect and awe that had once exposed them for 
purposes of worship. If the one party thought they were doing 
God a service, surely the other had no consciousness of an 
approach to idolatry. A misguided worship is, in the sight of 
Heaven, no less acceptable, perchance, than the revengeful 
spirit that tears down and destroys the objects of its hate. Let 
us trust, however, that as on both sides there was much of 
human passion and infirmity, so there was on both also much 
of sincere obedience and pure conscience and genuine love. 
But in whatever degree an iconoclastic temper might purge 
away from human sight all the material relics of such men as 
Bede, we have other remains of them, which the hearts of the 
good will never cease to hold in reverent esteem, and which 
no angry passions of men shall ever destroy. The expression 
of the thoughts on which he dwelt with such earnest fondness, 
and which share so largely the living warmth of his devout 
spirit, speedily won their way to the hearts of his thoughtful 
contemporaries. Painstaking as he was in his researches, and 
scrupulously careful in his statement of their results, the facts 
of history which rested on his declaration were supposed to be 
sustained by a competent authority. Deeply thoughtful, as 
well as learned in the opinions of the masters, and animated 
withal with a most lofty and intense devotion,—a temper 
which enjoyed the severities of the conventual discipline, and 
esteemed the praises of God, sung among the brethren, a no- 
bler service than any even in the highest places of worldly 
influence, — the judgments which he pronounced, whether of 
theological doctrine, or practical ethics, or antique observances, 
were accepted as decisions so wise and pure as hardly to allow 
of question, or possible appeal ; while his sacred hymns, rich 
in the better ornaments of a sincere religion, if not in embel- 
lishments of poetry, were readily incorporated in the service- 
books of the English churches, and, not less effectually than 
dogma or homily, contributed to fix the faith and arouse the 
zeal of the humble worshippers of that day. Without a pause 
from that day to this, now nearly twelve hundred years, have 
his writings been doing the same good work. The forms of 
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philosophic thought are very unlike what they were then ; dif 
ferent questions are now prominent in the minds of men, and 
much that was then of deep interest has passed away for- 
ever; the form and pressure of the times are utterly changed ; 
yet while this process of change was going on, and now that 
we are living amid its ultimate issues, it was, and still is true, 
that the speculative thinker will find many of his perplex- 
ities resolved in the works of Bede, and that the humble and 
sincere believer need never look to them in vain for refresh- 
ment and consolation. It was only after many centuries from 
his death that all his works were gathered with scholarly dil- 
igence, and given to the world in a collected form. But his 
separate treatises had been traversing the world, each on its 
solitary errand of mercy, through all the intervening genera- 
tions. Everywhere men’s minds were quickened by contact 
with his sober and weighty thought, and men’s hearts stirred 
and strengthened by familiarity with his profound religious 
experience and his masterly handling of Scriptural interpreta- 
tions. From the same overflowing fountain had gushed forth 
many little streams, each wandering on its own way, as a 
chance obstacle might divert its course,—some open to the 
sun and bright, not a few hidden by the very herbage which 
they caused to cover them,—till men felt the need of their 
combined power, and so brought them all together in one huge 
current, which shall never again be shut out from human 
sight, nor cease to sustain and cheer all who may seek to 
quench their thirst from its abundance. And though, for 
reasons that we have just cited, men are disposed to resort to 
more modern writers, and find perhaps in them a quicker 
sympathy with their own wants, not a few, even in our day, 
look sometimes to this old teacher for instruction and guid- 
ance, and some derive a peculiar satisfaction from their fel- 
lowship with the simplicity of his spirit and the power of his 
devout and strenuous thought. So long, we are sure, as 
profound learning is an object of respect, as singleness of 
heart shall command admiration, as simple, earnest piety shall 
awaken a responsive feeling in the human heart, shall the 
writings of Bede retain their place in the estimation of the 
wise and good. So long as changes in theological opinion 
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shall be a subject of curious inquiry, — so long as the history 
of the Church and of devout men in the Church shall arouse a 
warm interest, and the old-fashioned discussion of problems of 
ever-recurring importance shall excite attention among men,— 
there shall be found in every generation those who will have 
recourse to them for information, and will thus still keep alive 
the memory of this greatest writer of Anglo-Saxon England. 

The edition now before us is a fit monument of his worth. 
Less voluminous by far than some earlier collections of his 
works, it is a truer representation of the author, as most of the 
spurious works have been sifted out, and a critical judgment 
has here selected what we may well believe to be his genuine 
remains. We do not very highly value the critical ability of 
the editor, were his judgment to stand alone ; but he seldom 
stands alone, and we have ample concurrent testimony of the 
well-informed to the authenticity of the treatises which these 
volumes contain. We may add, that the sifting process was 
not unnecessary, or too early applied. It was the fortune of 
Bede to be so highly esteemed throughout the Middle Age, that 
scribes seem often to have found it for their interest to copy 
almost at random the works of other writers, and prefix to the 
manuscripts that venerated name. So they made sure of a sale 
for their labor, which the intrinsic merit of the work transcribed 
would have less certainly gained. Thus the productions of in- 
ferior minds were often put off as his upon the credulous and 
unsuspecting ; and when his works were to be printed, great 
numbers of manuscripts were found, bearing his name, which 
a thousand marks show to have been counterfeit. The bulk, 
indeed, of the counterfeit was hardly less than that of the gen- 
uine. The change in the quantity of matter from the first 
editions to this, is nearly as great as that in their outward 
form, from the huge and clumsy folio to the portable and 
comely convenience of the octavo. Even in this, too, are some 
pieces of whose authenticity the reader may well entertain a 
doubt. 

The earliest collected edition of Bede’s works was pub- 
lished at Paris, in six folios, 1544-5, repeated in 1554. An 
enlarged edition was printed by John Hervage, at Basle, in 
1563, and consists of eight goodly folios, which contain six 
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’ thousand and fifty pages. Of the contents of these volumes 
a very large part, probably not far from two thirds, must be 
condemned as spurious. Beside this most grave error, the 
arrangement of the treatises is extremely confused ; so much 
so, indeed, that it has been supposed that the different pieces 
were sent to the printer almost in the order in which they 
came accidentally into the hands of the publisher. Yet, with 
such serious defects, this edition was reprinted, with no impor- 
tant changes, at Cologne, in 1612, and again in 1688. 

The edition now under review may certainly claim to be far 
superior to either of these. It is more compact in form, and 
reduced to much smaller dimensions. The experience which 
the editor has acquired in preparing the materials for editions 
of several of the early ecclesiastical writers of England, has 
been of much service in his preparation of this. The exclu- 
sion of a vast amount of matter which, whatever may be its 
merits in other respects, is certainly, or very probably, not 
from the pen of Bede, entitles it to a high preference. The 
prefaces and comments of the editor are pertinent and valua- 
ble. Errors of the press are more frequent than we could 
wish ; and the English versions of the portions most likely to 
have a popular interest, which are printed with the Latin text, 
while they in general convey well enough the sense of the 
original, are not marked by any striking accuracy or idiomatic 
fidelity. Yet we are thankful to Dr. Giles for having given us 
the works of Bede in so convenient a form, and are, on the 
whole, well satisfied with the skill with which his task has been 
accomplished. 

General statements and critical remarks, whatever worth in 
certain relations they may have, are of very little use in con- 
veying an accurate notion of what, and with what merits, an 
author like Bede has written. We think we can do our read- 
ers a better service by laying before them, with somewhat of 
detail, the contents of these volumes, taken seriatim. The 
volumes are not few; and they embrace a great variety of top- 
ics, in all the branches of science and literature then cultivated 
by men of scholarly pretensions. We trust, however, that we 
shall not tax beyond endurance the patience of those at least 
who feel an interest in such themes, and wish to know how 
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good and learned men thought, felt, and wrote so many hun- 
dreds of years ago. We may secure, perhaps, a more patient 
perusal, if we remind our readers that, among the scholars of 
England certainly, and probably of the Continent also, there 
was hardly one who could fairly claim pre-eminence over Bede, 
in the large extent and minute accuracy of his learning, or in 
the attractive qualities of style. Surely no one has come down 
to our age in writings so copious and unquestioned, who can 
be so relied on as the representative of the peculiarities in 
thought and sentiment of the age in which he lived. In no 
other way so effectually as by his aid can we transport our- 
selves to that far-off period, and, as in the presence of its act- 
ors, become familiar with their peculiar phases of opinion, the 
principles that controlled their judgments, and the passions 
that gave shape and color to their lives. We may commend 
our proposed task to the interest of some, also, by the sugges- 
tion, that, while Bede was eminently a scholar of wide attain- 
ments, and a literary man of much taste and experience, he 
was alsoa monk and a Christian. These last characters he 
never forgets ; and whether he is engaged in a scientific inves- 
tigation, or devoting his leisure to the Muses, he consecrates 
his poetic inspiration to the uses of religion, and applies his 
most abstruse researches to the furtherance of the Church or 
of his order. As a witness to the state of religious opinion in 
his day, feeling in himself and therefore truly expressing the 
sentiments which then animated Churchmen everywhere, and 
reflecting alike the sober realities and the superstitious fancies 
that overawed their hearts, we have no one to compare with 
him. We find in him not only the evidence of the theologi- 
cal dogmas which men then held, when doctrine was less un- 
corrupt than a few centuries later, but much, very much, from 
which the best-instructed Christian of our own day may derive 
profit, —a pure and earnest spirit of religious self-consecration, 
delighting in daily acts of the highest worship, not unmingled 
with a temper of sincerest benevolence and love to his fellow- 
men, and this infusing itself into all the productions of his 
pen, so that even now the devout soul can find sustenance in 
them all, and, whether it dwells on letter, or hymn, or history, 
or treatise, can be elevated and refined and made better thereby. 
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The first volume of the edition before us is made up of 
Bede’s poetical works and letters. His letters are unfortu- 
nately few in number. Beside those which are properly dedi- 
catory epistles, sent to friends with the tracts to which they were 
prefixed, there are hardly half a dozen. We cannot but deeply 
regret that the number is so small. What would we not give 
for a complete collection of the letters of Bede and his friends! 
We might thus not only be more truly and minutely informed 
of the secret springs of great movements in the political world, 
but, what we should value more highly, we might gain admit- 
tance, now forever denied to us, to the private life of the 
scholar, the fireside of the thane and the simple gentleman, 
the interior economy of the monastery, the speculations of the 
theologian, and frame to ourselves a picture, fresh, minute, 
and genuine, of what in the eighth century men were, how 
they felt, and in what hopes and fears they lived. We can 
hardly doubt that one so widely and so well known as Bede must 
have had many correspondents, and those among the best and 
wisest of his contemporaries, whose unstudied expressions of 
tenderness and affection, or grave comments on passing occur- 
rences, or high aspirings into the regions of divine truth, would 
have the very deepest interest for us. Aldhelm, with his rare 
poetical taste, Wilfrid of York, the man of strenuous action, 
the learned John of Beverly, the missionary Wilbrord, the 
devout Cuthbert, and many whom we cannot now mention, 
were men whose interchange of thought with him, had their 
letters reached our time, would be of little less service to us 
than, when first written, they were to him. Not the least 
cause of our regret, however, at the loss of so many of Bede's 
epistles, arises from the lack of authentic materials for the 
portraiture of Bede himself. Of the events of his life, such as 
would naturally be referred to in a familiar correspondence, 
we know little, and that little rather doubtfully and obscurely. 
Of his peculiar tastes, habits, whims,— of all that makes 
up the distinctive individuality of a man, which an ingenu- 
ous spirit so freely communicates to a trusted friend, and 
which his letters only could have kept fresh for us,— we have 
almost no materials for forming a judgment. We must now, 
perforce, pick up here and there a hint from his writings on 
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other subjects, or from the scanty notices of his friends, and, 
combining the fragments as we best may, construct for our- 
selves a most imperfect and dim image of what he was and 
what he did. 

There is one of his letters, which is of no slight value, 
both as a witness to the habits and temper of his times, and 
for the light it sheds on the character of the man himself. It 
was written only a year or two before his death, and is ad- 
dressed to his well-beloved friend, Egbert, then Archbishop of 
York. Egbert had invited Bede to visit him at his monastery, 
as he had done the year before; but being detained at home 
by illness, he sent him this letter of most wise counsel, in place 
of such advice as he might have given in conversation. It is 
filled mainly with suggestions touching the duties of the epis- 
copal office. Bede admonishes and exhorts his friend to faith- 
fulness and a good conscience in that high function. He 
warns him, by the examples that were everywhere around him 
of prelates who neglected to feed their flocks, or placed un- 
worthy men in power for the sake of gain, and by reminding 
him of the severity of the judgment that the careless minister 
of Christ must suffer; and animates him by the most tender 
motives, drawn from the hopes of future blessedness. The 
whole letter is filled with a profoundly religious spirit, shows 
a singularly delicate sense of truth and duty, and combines 
practical views of human life with the most fervent purposes 
of devotion. There is no cant, or affectation, or sentimental- 
ity about it; but throughout its many pages an overshadow- 
ing sense of duty, — simple, earnest, sincere, stern duty. He 
would have the bishop regard his office, not as an elevation, 
nor as a place for ease and rest, but as calling him to severer 
labors, a more austere self-denial, and a more thorough self- 
consecration, and consider himself as set to watch for all, 
pray for all, and work for all, and to see to it that no hu- 
man soul under his care shall suffer detriment, or lack any- 
thing that is needful for its salvation. It is wisely adapted to 
the times in which it was written. Some of its admonitions 
are, we trust, less needed now. Yet we know no tract of 
the like compass in which the duties of the higher clergy are 
more impressively set forth, and hardly one which the private 
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Christian may read with better assurance that his heart shall 
be moved thereby to a more hearty devotion. 

This letter is not without interest, also, as illustrating the 
sentiments and manners of those times. Early as that period 
was in the history of the Church in England, we find that 
corrupt practices abounded, and that the vice or feebleness of 
men needed constant watchfulness and stern discipline. Bede 
complains that, of the high officers of the Church, not a few 
were more fond of their own ease than of the care of the 
people ; that while no hamlet was remote enough to escape the 
exaction of the prelate’s dues, there were many in which, for 
years together, no “ duties of holy ministry or divine grace” 
were performed, nor any teacher sent to instruct them in the 
faith. While many bishops are said to have gathered around 
them a careless and even dissolute body of clergy, he exhorts 
Egbert to ordain men of pure lives, who should instruct and 
guide the people everywhere, and teach them at least to chant 
the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed, which Bede had set forth in 
the Anglo-Saxon tongue, for the use of unlearned priests, as 
well as laymen. He urges also the erection of new episco- 
pal sees, not fewer, if possible, than twelve, in the diocese 
of York, the establishment of monasteries in all fit places, 
and the filling them with monks or secular clergy, to be 
under a strict supervision, the neglect of which he greatly 
mourns. Many of these communities already in existence 
seem to have degenerated very far, and to have become liable 
to imputations of avarice and a grasping spirit, and he would 
reform them thoroughly on the principle of a community of 
goods. Of the duties of the private Christian, while he care- 
fully enforces all acts of spiritual worship and of beneficence, 
he urgently commends the practice of a daily communion at 
the Lord’s table, — which he declares to be the general usage 
of the Church abroad, while in England men were used to com- 
municate only at Easter, Epiphany, and Christmas,— and of 
using with diligent frequency the sign of the cross, by which 
he teaches that men may defend themselves against the snares 
of unclean spirits. He likewise clearly intimates it as an 
opinion current in his day, that the souls of the dead may be 
benefited —indeed, he says “* redeemed,” redimi is his word ~ 
VOL. XCIII. — NO. 192. 
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by “the mystery of the holy oblation” offered by the living. 
The other letters are comparatively unimportant to us, though 
doubtless of great interest to those to whom they were written. 
They discuss questions that have now for the most part passed 
away; such, for instance, as the proper time of celebrating 
Easter. Hardly any point was treated of more frequently at 
that time, in England, than this, and hardly any other excited 
so much angry feeling. 

About half of the first volume is occupied with Bede’s poet- 
ical works. The longest of them is a metrical version, in 
some twelve hundred hexameters, of the life and miracles of 
St. Cuthbert, Bishop of Lindisfarne. There is also a brief 
Martyrologium Poeticum, and a poem entitled Passio Sancti 
Justini Martyris. This last is, however, of very doubtful 
authenticity. Though in some respects a pleasant composition, 
it has little likeness to the genuine writings of Bede. It is 
written in trochaic tetrameters catalectic, and the rhythm is 
determined by accent, not by quantity, a barbarism of which 
one so familiar with the Latin poets and skilled in Latin 
metres as Bede can hardly be suspected. Beside a graceful 
little pastoral dialogue, on the conflict of Spring and Winter, 
all his other poems are entitled Hymns. They are properly 
enough so called, except the first, which is a long piece De 
Ratione Temporum, a kind of ecclesiastical Fasti, written 
partly in trochaics and partly in hexameters; and the last in 
hexameters, composed in rather a florid style, on the Day of 
Judgment. The Hymns are all, of course, on ecclesiastical 
subjects, intended to be used on Church festivals and Saints’ 
days: and we doubt not they were actually sung on such 
occasions, as we find portions of them, at least, in later collec- 
tions of hymns, which we know were used in some of the 
English churches. They are in the metres that were most 
popular for such uses, that is, iambic or trochaic dimeters. 
Of these Hymns, properly so called, there are only two. The 
one composed for Ascension-day, beginning Hymnum canamus 
gloria, soon gained quite an extensive reputation, and was 
used in many of the Continental churches. We believe the 
same to be true of the hymn for Innocents’ day, Hymnum ca- 
nentes martyrum. 
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We cannot recognize any high poetical excellence in these 
compositions. Some characteristics of the poetical tempera- 
ment Bede undoubtedly possessed,— such as a delicate sensi- 
bility and a ready perception of the force of poetical language. 
But in the higher qualities of imagination, and in constructive 
power, he was totally deficient. Very little of his poetry 
rises above mediocrity. In mere poetical merit he more 
nearly resembles Wither than Herbert, and is far inferior to 
Charles Wesley, and even to Watts, while in the glow of de- 
votional feeling he is the equal of any of them. How far he 
falls below Thomas of Celano, and the other authors of those 
grand old Latin hymns which we account among the noblest 
lyric efforts that man has ever made, we need not say. He 
seems to us rather as a man of more than ordinary talent and 
fond of literary pursuits, who has mistaken the desire of poet- 
ical merit for the ability to achieve it, and so has tried his skill 
in poetry. Bede certainly was such a man, highly flattered 
for his literary successes, familiar with the best Latin poets, 
and profoundly sensitive to their influence on himself; and 
having gathered from them a stock of poetical images and 
phraseology, he did his best to resemble them, with none of 
their original genius and gennine inspiration. His language 
is generally a pure Latin, because it is taken directly from the 
Latin writers. Many of his phrases can be traced to Ovid, 
Virgil, and Lueretius. But when he trusts to himself, his 
figures are sometimes harsh, and his style is rather crabbed. 
He was more successful in his metres than in poetical inven- 
tion. The subject of metre and versification he had made an 
especial study, and understood it with a rare intelligence for 
one in his position ; and it was perhaps his proficiency in this 
department that misled him to so many attempts at poetical 
composition. 

The second and third volumes are filled with Bede’s Eccle- 
siastical History of England. Dr. Giles gives us both the 
original Latin and an English translation. No other work of 
Bede is so generally known as this, which indeed has an in- 
terest for a larger number of readers than any other. Com- 
pared with secular history, that of the Church is attractive to 
a much smaller circle. Yet this work is of the highest value, 
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and is held in the highest esteem, not only by theologians, but 
by all who care for the early history of England. It is a main 
source, and in some matters the only source, of information 
touching the affairs of that country for the first seven and a 
half centuries after the Christian era; and ior nearly one hun- 
dred and forty years after the conversion of the Saxons by 
Augustine, it contains a copious account, more copious than 
can be found anywhere else, of the events connected with the 
progress of Christianity in that island. We are not to wonder, 
therefore, that it was early, and has been frequently, published 
as a separate work, or that it has been repeatedly translated. 
The first edition of which we have any knowledge was pub- 
lished in A. D. 1500, on the Continent, and has been often 
repeated there. The first in England was by Wheeloc, in 
folio, at Cambridge, in 1644, with the Anglo-Saxon translation 
of King Alfred. There has been a later edition by Chifflet, a 
Jesuit, at Paris, in 1681; one by John Smith, a Canon of Dur- 
ham, at Cambridge, in 1722; and the latest previous to that 
of Dr. Giles, by Stevenson, published, in octavo, in 1833, by 
the English Historical Society. Beside the version of King 
Alfred, we have one in later English, made by Thomas Sta- 
pleton, in 1565; another by John Stevens, in 1723; one 
by Hurst, in 1814; and the present, first issued in the series 
of the Monkish Historians of England, and now carefully 
revised. 

Though this work of Bede has little likeness to the ideal 
on which in modern times the historians of the Church 
have written, it has distinctive merits enough, in its peculiar 
method, to entitle it to a careful study, and at least furnishes 
a curious illustration of that in the progress of Christianity 
which our ancient fathers thought most worthy of a record. 
His sketch of the course of events in England before the close 
of the sixth century is rapid, and for that reason unsatisfac- 
tory. Here he was compelled to rely on the authors who had 
written on this subject before him, and could, of course, add 
little to the meagre tract of Gildas, and the occasional notices 
of Orosius and Constantius. From the year 596, when the 
missionary zeal of Pope Gregory sent forth Augustine, at the 
head of a band of devoted priests, to attempt the conversion of 
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the heathen Saxons and Angles, the work assumes a new char- 
acter, and Bede, no longer a transcriber, becomes an original 
historian. The story of the period from the coming of St. 
Augustine to 731, reaching almost to the author’s death, was 
yet to be written. Here he followed his own judgment of the 
authorities to be relied on, and the kind of events to be re- 
corded. Almost a third of this period came within the com- 
pass of his own manhood ; of all of it, in regard to the temper 
of the times and the credibility of alleged facts, hardly any 
man then living was a more competent judge than he; and 
through the whole of it, while his narrative becomes more co- 
pious and minute, we feel that the writer treads with a firmer 
and more assured step. In his gathering of materials for his 
purpose, he was aided by friends who were deeply interested 
in his work, and fully competent to render him assistance. 
Within his own reach were the facts he needed for his native 
district of Northumberland. For the events in Kent and the 
neighboring provinces, where the missionaries from Rome first 
introduced their peculiar usages and faith, he relied on the 
authority of Albinus, then Abbot of St. Peter’s, Canterbury, 
and an accomplished scholar, at whose instance the work was 
undertaken, and who was in a condition to give him very copi- 
ous and accurate information. From him Bede received not 
only documents and traditions, but kind and wise suggestions 
touching the entire form and fashion of his history. In re- 
gard to foreign affairs, the doings in the Church at Rome, the 
movements of Augustine, and his correspondence with the 
Pope, Bede was mainly indebted to Nothelm, then a simple 
priest at London, and somewhat later the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. He was a man of fine taste and ample attainments, 
and occupied the leisure of a visit to Rome in searching the 
archives of the Papal Court, and collecting such papers as 
might be useful in his friend’s great undertaking. Many 
other prelates and monks contributed such stores of knowl- 
edge as they had of the progress of events in their more imme- 
diate precincts,—as Bishop Daniel of the West-Saxons, and the 
brethren at Lastingham. Throughout the island there seems 
to have been a genuine sympathy with his purpose, and none 
were so churlish as to withhold the aid that they might give. 
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The authorities thus furnished him Bede certainly used 
with a scrupulous fidelity to his duty as an historian, carefully 
weighing and sifting the testimonies he received, and admit- 
ting those only which he thoroughly trusted. Doubtless he 
admitted much that modern scepticism would reject. He 
firmly believed in the reality of miracles which we should 
esteem only instances of imposture, or the results of a self- 
deceived credulity. His was the general faith of the age. 
Probably no man then doubted the wonders that were said to 
accompany the martyrdom of St. Alban, or failed to give God 
thanks when he remembered the Hallelujah-victory of St. Ger- 
manus. He was also a stanch believer in the superior claims 
of the “ holy Roman Church” on the obedience of his coun- 
trymen, in more matters doubtless than the shape of the ton- 
sure and the observance of Easter; and this preference must 
have colored in some degree his account of many transac- 
tions. His monastic predilections, too, had clearly much 
influence on his choice among the events of which the evi- 
dence was before him. He dwells with a very pardonable 
earnestness on the devout life of Hilda, the Abbess of Whitby, 
and the marvels wrought by St. Cuthbert. Such sketches of 
the conspicuous persons of the time, all eminent in holiness of 
life and in wonderful works, are freely scattered through the 
narrative. Mingled with all this, we have much also of what 
would now be thought the more appropriate themes of his his- 
tory, the conversion of the several tribes, the decisions of church 
councils, warfare, and persecution. 

The fourth volume contains a variety of articles ;— The 
Seven Wonders of the World; a Martyrologium de Natalitiis 
Sanctorum; a Life of St. Felix of Nola; a Life of St. Cuthbert 
of Lindisfarne; the Lives of the Abbots of Wearmouth and 
Jarrow ; and the Book of the Holy Places. The first and last 
are of very little value, though the latter may have been useful 
to the men of that day, when so little was known of the local- 
ities of Palestine. It is copied mainly from the relations of 
Areulf, a French prelate, who, while returning from the Holy 
Land, had been driven on the shores of Britain, and entertained 
by the Northumbrian king. The Martyrology, or rather, for that 
seems to have been the design of it, the calendar of the saints, 
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is very imperfect. The longest article in this volume is the 
Life of St. Cuthbert, and is of a singular interest to us, as a 
faithful picture of monastic and hermit life in those days. 

Bede’s Life of St. Cuthbert indicates as prevalent a firm faith 
in the supernatural or extra-mundane, as distinguished from 
the spiritual. The men of that day seem to have felt, as we 
do not now, the constant presence and intimate agency of 
higher powers than human, yet entirely distinct from the 
divine. Visions and dreams were no singular modes of celes- 
tial intercourse with the faithful. While the devout man 
relied on the promises of the Scriptures, he looked for an un- 
earthly guidance also, and thought it no strange thing if his 
wants were supplied by the ministry of angels, and his path- 
way made secure by their visible companionship; and not in 
great emergencies only, but in the commonest affairs of daily 
life, did he esteem himself to have experienced their fraternal 
service. As, too, he reached the higher stages of a Christian 
life, the powers of nature became subject to him. Fire, and 
the winds, and the ocean were ruled by the efficacy of his 
prayers. Unclean spirits could not abide the terrors of his 
presence. Like the first disciples, his touch healed foul dis- 
eases, and a mysterious and irresistible power over evil resided 
even in the place where he dwelt, and in every relic of his 
person. Such a belief seems to have been almost universal. 
Hence arose a peculiar standard of Christian character and 
attainment ; and men regarded as a saint, not him who did 
the largest service to his fellow-men, or guarded himself with 
the most jealous care from evil, or worshipped with the purest 
sincerity, but him for whose safety some more than human 
power had interposed,— whom the birds had fed, or wild 
beasts had spared, — or whose sanctity had been displayed in 
gifts of healing and the working of miracles. 

Another prominent trait in the religious temper of that age 
lies in the very high estimate that was set on ascetic practices. 
Seclusion from the world, with an austere self-denial, which 
often became harshness and severity, was deemed the most 
acceptable form of Christian consecration. Other types, in- 
deed, were not wanting. The burning zeal of not a few con- 
strained them to undergo, with cheerfulness and hope, the 
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fearful hazards and hardships of a missionary life, in which 
only the heroic constancy of heavenly love could overmaster 
the natural dread of savage sullenness and barbarity. The 
monastic system was yet waiting for St. Dunstan, and the 
notion of the celibate purity of the clergy for Lanfranc, to 
carry them on to a full development and general acceptance. 
Each of these had, however, already a mighty sway over the 
minds of men, and the entire scheme, of which they were parts 
only, had made vast progress among the Britons and Anglo- 
Saxons. The simple-hearted devotee found his appropriate 
place in the lonely hut of the anchorite, or, if of feebler pur- 
poses, was fain to content himself with the vows and discipline 
of the monastery. All England was then dotted over with 
such institutions, and, while it must be said that they were 
places of studious retirement also, the homes of literary cul- 
ture and scientific instruction, they contributed in no slight 
degree to give a consistent shape and permanent prevalence to 
that most effective yet distorted conception of the Christian 
life of which we have indicated one or two of the features, and 
whose complete portraiture we need not now attempt. 

Such elements in the habitual conceptions of men touching 
the true end and ideal of life, must have had a powerful influ- 
ence on the biographer. He would naturally expect to find 
such virtues in the hero of his story, nor would he need a 
strong testimony to induce him to believe that he had found 
them there. With all his manifest honesty of intention, we 
cannot think that Bede’s Life of St. Cuthbert is an exception 
to this remark. The proportion in which he has introduced 
the different elements of biography shows at once the popular 
taste and the tendencies of the writer. He despatches in a 
very few paragraphs what he has to say of St. Cuthbert as a 
bishop, and fills five sixths at least of his sketch with a minute 
and circumstantial narrative of the wonderful things done by 
him and for him. He presents him to us as a most persuasive 
preacher, and one who shrank from no endurance or toil in 
carrying his messages of mercy to reluctant men. Weeks and 
months together would he pass in the gorges of the hills along 
the Tweed, or in lonely hamlets in the most secluded districts 
of Yorkshire, always exposed to the sudden wrath of a bar- 
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barous and idolatrous people, if he might so win any to the 
obedience of the truth. Of his brief episcopate we learn little 
more than that, as became his office, his self-denying labors 
were increased, and the fervors of his devotion became more 
intense. But when Bede comes to speak of the miracles that 
were wrought by him or in his behalf, he dwells on them 
with a credulous fondness, as if in them he recognized the 
crowning grace and glory of the saint. 

St. Cuthbert took upon him the vows and habit of a monk 
in his very early manhood, and at first entered the monastery 
at Melrose (Mailros) on the Tweed, around which poetry and 
decay have gathered so much interest in modern times. Here 
he soon became conspicuous among the brethren, both by his 
monastic excellences and his peculiar gift of miracles; and 
for these reasons, as it seems, he was transferred to the kindred 
institution at Lindisfarne. After a most useful residence and 
service there, enforcing both by precept and example the ex- 
tremest severities of conventual discipline, he withdrew to the 
island of Farne, about nine miles away, to carry on his devout 
practices under the better conditions of deep solitude. While 
here, after many years, he was chosen bishop and abbot of 
Lindisfarne, or the Holy Island, which his presence there did 
so much to make celebrated in the memory of all ages; and to 
his lonely retreat King Egfrid, Bishop Trumwine, and a vast 
company of powerful and religious men, were compelled to 
resort, that by prayers and tears and adjurations they might 
constrain him to become a bishop. Erelong he closed his 
earthly labors most fitly in the harness of that high function. 
From childhood he had been set apart to it, by prophecies and 
marvels, and the whole course of his life answered well to 
such a beginning. It were too long a tale for us to rehearse 
marvellous portions of his story ;— how his lameness was cured 
by an angel ; how, as he slept on the hill-side, he saw a vision 
of angels carrying the soul of St. Aidan to heaven; how an 
eagle supplied him with food, and the crows apologized for an 
injury they had done him; how the creatures of the sea paid 
him reverence, and conflagrations were checked by his prayers, 
and a fountain gushed out from the dry earth for his relief ; 
how he healed the sick by the touch of his linen girdle, and 
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by holy water which he had consecrated; and how a cup of 
water which he had tasted caught from his lips the flavor of 
wine. Nor did the marvels which were wrought by him de- 
pend on his presence only, or cease when his soul left the 
body ; but we read, that a handful of dirt scraped up from the 
earth, on which had been thrown the water in which his corpse 
was washed, relieved a lad who was possessed of a devil ; that 
a palsied man was cured by putting on his shoes; that a bit 
of calf-skin, on which he used to kneel in prayers, steeped in 
water, had power to reduce grievous swellings of the face ; and 
that prayers offered at his tomb had a mighty efficacy to heal 
the infirmities of men. Such a collection of wonders we have 
not found elsewhere, except, possibly, those reported by Sul- 
picius Severus of St. Martin of Tours. Yet all these — and 
this is itself no less a marvel —are related by Bede with the 
utmost gravity, and with every token of a sincere belief in 
them. 

It is very remarkable, that, in a little tract which in this vol- 
ume follows immediately the Life of St. Cuthbert, and in 
which Bede gives us a biographical account of the first five 
abbots of Wearmouth and Jarrow, the miraculous element 
is omitted altogether. Works of piety, monastic zeal, and 
scholarly taste are freely spoken of, but we have no intimation 
anywhere of the exercise of supernatural powers by them. 
This difference in the method of the two books, and in the lead- 
ing principle on which they are constructed, — the total omission 
in one of what gives its chief peculiarity to the other, — might 
lead the reader to doubt if both were written by the same hand. 
The treatise on “The Holy Abbots,” though it bears traces 
enough of the prevailing sentiments of that period, comes 
much nearer than any other work of Bede to our modern 
notion of a proper biography. Of the men who are commem- 
orated in it later generations have retained a recollection of 
only one. Benedict Biscop was a man of eminence in his own 
day, and for his high character and services well deserved a 
lasting remembrance. Of noble birth, and high in the favor 
of his sovereign, he renounced in early manhood the bright 
prospects the world held out to him, for obscure but more use- 
ful labors in the Church. He studied the monastic discipline 
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at the isle of Lerins,—then and long afterward so famous, 
and still kept in memory by the test of Vincentius, — and re- 
ceived the tonsure there. After founding his twin monasteries, 
he made frequent visits to Gaul and Rome, five to Rome in all, 
from which he always came back laden with precious relics, 
more precious books, and excellent paintings, and accompa- 
nied by the most accomplished artists to aid in building and 
perfecting his institutions. He ruled there sixteen years with 
a mingled gentleness and severity that won the entire love and 
admiration of such as Bede. We too may award to him no 
slight measure of both, when we call to mind that in his last 
hours he left, as his especial charge to his survivors, a command 
that the “ large and noble library” which he had placed there 
should never be dispersed, or be injured by neglect. To that 
library, indeed, we owe Bede himself, and all that we derive 
through him, for there his literary tastes were fostered, and in 
the diligent use of its treasures his life was spent. 

The period in which Bede lived might be called the era of 
the revival of learning in England, or, perhaps more truly, of 
the introduction of classical literature into that country; for 
few traces, we imagine, could be found there of the earlier 
Roman occupation. In this change of literary culture among 
the Anglo-Saxons, the monastic institutions rendered no slight 
service. It is, indeed, hardly too much to say, that but for 
them there had been no such innovation, or that the effects of 
it would have been transient and unimportant. Nor do we in 
any way undervalue the pious labors and missionary zeal of 
their inmates, when we account this among the most impor- 
tant of the services they have rendered to our race. Next 
certainly to their guardianship of the faith, of which they 
were among the stoutest bulwarks, we must prize their office 
of keeping and transmitting the intellectual treasures and cul- 
tivation of brighter periods and more gifted nations than their 
own. The treasures and their impulsive power came from 
abroad ; but they found an eager welcome and a congenial 
spirit in the men of Anglo-Saxon blood. Theodore, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and a native of Cilicia, seems to have 
brought in the movement; but Aldhelm, Acca, Biscop, and 
Bede were ready to accept and propagate it. The pupils of 
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Theodore are said by Bede to have known the Greek and 
Latin tongues as well as that “in which they were born.” 
Surely, such studies found their natural home in the calm air 
of monastic seclusion. Libraries were speedily gathered 
there ; and not seldom monks went abroad to Gaul and Italy, 
and felt themselves amply repaid for all the fatigues and dan- 
gers of the way, if they might bring home a single volume of 
some old master or renowned saint. Theological studies occu- 
pied, of course, the first place in their pursuit, and the vol- 
umes of St. Basil, St. Jerome, and St. Augustine were, after 
Holy Scripture, oftenest handled, and with most diligent and 
reverent heed; but Aristotle also, Pliny, Homer, and Virgil 
received no trifling share of affectionate attention. In the 
writings of Bede and his contemporaries we find abundant 
evidence of their familiarity with the chief authors of classical 
antiquity, as well as with the Fathers of the Church. Nor 
were they niggardly dispensers of their gifts. Every one, in 
whose soul was a longing for knowledge and truth, might have 
his need richly and readily supplied within the cell of some 
learned brother of the monastery; and while Theodore yet 
ruled in Canterbury, not in the favored province of Kent only, 
but all over the realm of England, the anxious learner and the 
glad teacher might be found in company. Nor was the light 
less bright in far-off Hexham and Jarrow and Lindisfarne. 
Nor did the fire thus kindled ever utterly go out in the land. 
Amid domestic war and revolution, the ravages of the Danes 
and the wide changes of Norman invasion, it always burned, 
clearly or dimly, till the institution which had so long pre- 
served it grew too narrow for its spreading dimensions, and 
the now stifling and strangling enclosure was rent asunder by 
the Reformation. 

While entering on a career which led to results so magnifi- 
cent, the monastic institutions themselves, in England, were 
as yet in their infancy. Their full and perfect form was still 
far in the future. Biscop had sought by careful observation 
of the discipline of seventeen monasteries, in several countries, 
the principles which should regulate the practice of those 
which he established at Wearmouth and Jarrow. The like, in 
varying degrees, was true as to many other kindred institu- 
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tions in other parts of the country. Yet there was in fact a 
controversy even then going on, and not for many years to 
be brought to a close, between distinct systems of monastic 
rule. When St. Augustine landed in Kent, he brought with 
him the scheme of his patron, Gregory, the idea of which was 
to combine as far as possible the separate functions of monk 
and priest. But there prevailed throughout the northern 
provinces the Scottish rule, so called, of St. Columba, which 
tended more to quiet and contemplative repose, and which, as 
having borne rich fruits of practical piety and pureness of 
life, had become deeply rooted in the affections of the people. 
The devout men who in that day used to resort freely to 
Rome, returned home with a favorable report of the now 
widely spreading rule of Benedict of Nursia, which made a 
large amount of manual labor a prominent element in the 
monastic life, and superadded thereto harsher austerities and 
more painful self-denials. This scheme was introduced, as it 
is thought, and certainly was vigorously enforced, by St. Wil- 
frid of York. The contest between these rules was friendly 
in the main, yet still a contest for the supremacy; and Bede, 
and those with him, leaning strongly to Rome, and swayed by 
its claim of superior catholicity, arranged themselves under 
the banner of the Benedictines, and greatly contributed to its 
final success. His time was, in this respect, a period of tran- 
sition; and his biographies, as well as his other writings, 
betray this as his condition, though he nowhere speaks un- 
kindly of others, or uncertainly of himself. 

The fifth volume of Dr. Giles’s edition is filled with what 
remains to us of Bede’s Homilies; those at least of whose 
authenticity there is adequate evidence, though but a small 
part of those which have come down to us under his name. 
They are fifty-nine in number, and seem to have been pre- 
pared especially for use on Sundays and the greater church 
festivals. They are by no means long, occupying about seven 
octavo pages each. All of them are expositions of select por- 
tions of the Evangelists, a part, probably, of the lessons for 
the day, the verses chosen being treated seriatim, and they 
bear no resemblance to the modern sermon. They were prob- 
ably delivered to the assembled brethren within the walls of 
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the monastery, since they are written in Latin, and it is well 
known that the exhortations in the parish churches, and dis- 
courses addressed to miscellaneous audiences in the fields 
or highways, were, of necessity, in the Anglo-Saxon, or na- 
tive tongue. There is little show in them of deep thought 
or learning, no effort at speculation or originality, but an 
evident aim throughout at the instruction and edification 
of the hearers. The thoughts and illustrations are mainly 
gathered from the expositions of the earlier Fathers. Points 
of doctrine are sometimes referred to, but never insisted on 
at length, and always made subordinate to the uses of practi- 
cal religion. The exposition is always after the allegorical 
method, which labors to detect a spiritual meaning under the 
simplest natural facts; and in this search no slight ingenuity 
is often displayed. The style of address is ordinarily simple, 
direct, and affectionate; and the language as plain as such a 
mode of discussion will admit, and pleasantly set off by a tone 
of persuasion, which sometimes rises almost to eloquence. 
We cannot doubt that these Homilies may be considered favor- 
able specimens of the preaching of those times, and so may 
serve as types of its peculiar excellences and defects. 

The sixth volume contains Bede’s writings on subjects of 
secular learning. It opens with a tract of about forty pages, 
De Orthographia. This is little else than an alphabetical 
collection of important Latin words, with their meanings and 
peculiar uses, and a discussion of synonymes, with a special 
reference throughout to the proper mode of spelling. It may 
serve to indicate the ways in which the men of those times 
used the Latin language, and the extent of their attainments 
in it, but it cannot be of use in the researches of modern schol- 
ars. The next is a treatise, De Arte Metrica, to which is 
added, as a sort of supplement, one De Schematis et Tropis 
Sacre Scripture. The theory and practice of Latin versifi- 
cation was a favorite subject with Bede, and one to which he 
seems to have given much time and attention. The composi- 
tion of Latin poetry was considered then, doubtless, as in later 
times also, the highest accomplishment of liberal scholarship. 
Indeed, we have still specimens in this kind from several of 
the more conspicuous literary men of that period, — Aldhelm, 
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Boniface, and others, — enough at least to show that the practice 
of writing Latin verses was by no means rare, however seldom 
the writers attained any high excellence in it. Bede was not 
the inferior of any in propriety of language or general purity 
of style, bad as were sometimes his style and language, and 
was less than the most of them given to conceits, alliterations, 
and a turgid and barbarous phraseology. 

His treatise on Latin metres was compiled from the treatises 
of more ancient writers on the subject, and seems to have 
been composed especially for the instruction of Cuthbert, a 
fellow-monk, or, as he calls him, con/evita. It is in every way 
creditable to the author, and must have proved eminently ser- 
viceable, not only to beginners, but to advanced students in 
the art, though it is much less full and complete than the 
text-books which are now put into the hands of lads at the out- 
set of their training in longs and shorts. It is a compact and 
well-arranged statement of the facts and rules touching the 
quantity of syllables, the laws of scansion, and the structure 
of verse. It was intended for practical use, and so eschews 
everything like theory ; unlike, in this respect, the very excel- 
lent work of St. Augustine of Hippo on the same subject, and 
bearing the same title, which Bede certainly must have had 
within his reach. The topic seems to have been a favorite one 
with Bede, on which his tastes led him to bestow much labor ; 
and we find, as we might expect, traces of his own investiga- 
tions in it, and occasional bits of just and genuine criticism. 
This work would prove, were there any doubt about it, that 
Bede — and we may, of course, conclude the same of other 
scholars of his day — was familiar with such Roman poets as 
Lucretius, Virgil, and Horace, as well as with Sedulius and 
Prudentius, and the early Christian hymnists. There is ample 
evidence that he had studied them often and carefully, and we 
are by no means sure that the students of that day did not 
oftener read the Latin poets than the prose-writers. We may 
add, that, busied as he is in this work with what seemed a 
purely secular subject, Bede does not forget that he is a Chris- 
tian and a monk, and justifies to Cuthbert his occupation by 
declaring the art a quasi sacred one,— “ que divinis non est 
incognita libris.” 
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The same feeling is displayed also in his little tract on 
Tropes and Figures. He brings to the notice of his readers a 
vast number of the forms of figurative language, the most of 
which are utterly unknown in modern systems of rhetoric, 
names them, marks the principal ones by their distinctive 
characters and definitions, and derives the examples to illus- 
trate them almost exclusively from the Scriptures, which he 
quotes in the Hebrew as well as in the Latin. 

Next, we have Bede’s notions of the structure of the uni- 
verse, in a tract De Natura Rerum, followed by two much 
longer and more elaborate treatises on a special department of 
this great theme, and severally entitled De Temporibus and De 
Temporum Ratione. The volume is closed by two very short 
articles, — one, De Tonetruis, and the other, De Minutione San- 
guinis. In these works, as in almost all he wrote, he was very 
largely indebted to earlier writers, and certainly drew a prin- 
cipal share both of his facts and his opinions from Aristotle, 
the elder Pliny, and Solinus, as well as from the Hexemeron 
of St. Ambrose. We may presume that the judgments which 
he pronounces in these matters were held in like manner by 
the body of intelligent and scholarly men in his day, and are 
in no sense to be considered private speculations and original 
with him. Strange and fantastic as they may seem to us, they 
were grave realities to him; and whatever we may think of the 
justness of his opinions, surely no one can read his treatises on 
these subjects without admiration for the wide range of his 
studies, and wonder that the obscure monk of Jarrow, far from 
the world where letters and philosophy most prevailed, and 
chained as it were in his lonely cell, could have accumulated 
so vast and varied stores of information. 

Our readers will probably not desire a minute statement 
of the doctrines in physics held by Bede, nor would they, we 
fear, tolerate a full exposition of his cosmogonal theory. Yet, 
among all the peculiarities of the old-world thinking, we know 
of none so fruitful in topics of inquiry and materials for the 
history of speculation as the fragments that have reached us 
of ancient cosmogonies. The reasonings of Pythagoras, the 
conclusions of Empedocles, the physical dreams of Democritus, 
are of scarcely less interest and value — nay, of much more, 
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as illustrating the general intellectual movement of those times 
— than the odes of Pindar, or the tragedies of Euripides. Far 
more than any other style of thinking do those theories exhibit 
in their authors the feebleness of their logic and their marvel- 
lous ingenuity in construction, the heavy pressure they felt of 
the essential unity that rules over the world of thought and 
the universe of things, and the manifold results on their moral, 
social, and intellectual character of the peculiar aspect in 
which they looked at the material creation that environed 
them. In this regard, these works of Bede are of great worth ; 
and the more so, as they seem to have been for a long period 
the manual of instruction on those subjects to the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, and to have embraced all, or nearly all, that was then 
known or received concerning them. 

In regard to the character of the facts he states, and the 
amount of information he conveys, Bede belongs plainly to the 
ancient, the ante-Baconian school of philosophizing. And yet 
the differences between his mode of philosophizing, that of the 
earlier Greek philosophers, and that of the Schoolmen who came 
after him, are very marked. Of the esthetic aspects of their 
themes neither he nor they seem to have made much account, 
though some of them gave birth to lofty speculations touching 
beauty, both ideal and real, and not a few passages in his writ- 
ings show that he was by no means insensible to the manifesta- 
tions of beauty in the forms of nature. But while the theories 
of the others to whom we have referred were mainly construct- 
ive, the teachings of Bede consist chiefly of observed and ascer- 
tained facts; and though he by no means abjures the occult 
relations of cause and effect, he seldom rises, or tries to rise, 
into the region of pure invention. Had he been a disciple of 
Bacon, he could hardly have adhered to supposed facts more 
closely, though his conclusions are often hasty, and a credulous 
reliance on authority supplies the place of evidence. Another 
influence which earlier inquirers lacked utterly, and which has 
but uncertainly controlled more recent speculations, entered 
largely into the elements of Bede’s determinations in natural 
science. He reasoned no less as a monk than as a philosopher. 

Bede accepted, of course, the Ptolemaic system of astronomy. 
To him the earth was the centre of the universe, and the stars 
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fixed bodies in the firmament. Above this firmament was the 
highest heaven, the home of angels, who, he believed, had the 
power of appearing in human shape to human vision. The 
firmament, with all its spheres, revolved daily, with unimagin- 
able velocity, around the earth. He held also the old dogtrine 
of the four elements as the constitutive principles of all created 
things. Thunder was, in his view, produced by the bursting of 
the clouds, and earthquakes by the violent rush of wind from 
the caverns of the earth. The most obvious topics in natural 
science are treated briefly, and in proper order, as eclipses and 
comets, the zodiac and the milky way, the rainbow, in which 
he recognizes only four colors, the shape of the earth, which he 
believed to be globular, rain, hail, snow, and tides. His doe- 
trine of the tides is quite a remarkable anticipation of that 
demonstrated by Newton. ‘ oceani lunam sequitur, 
tanquam ejus aspiratione retrorsum trahatur, ejusque impulsu 
retracto refundatur,” is his language in the explanation of that 
subject. In the tract De Temporum Ratione, after stating 
many influences of the moon on vegetable and animal life, 
which, though then upheld by high authority, are now received 
by the vulgar only, he adds an especial chapter, De Concor- 
dia Maris et Lune. In this he points out in detail the coin- 
cidences in the movement of the two. The only addition he 
made to the already existing stock of information on this sub- 
ject lies in his refutation of the opinion, then current, that the 
waters rise everywhere at the same time and uniformly, — his 
own observation of the course of the tides along the eastern 
coast of the island pointing to an opposite conclusion. 

The treatises De Temporum Ratione and De Temporibus 
display a very large amount of industry, learning, and ingeni- 
ous statement. The discussion, though it reaches far beyond 
this immediate purpose, was doubtless intended to advocate 
and introduce to popular acceptance the Roman observance 
of Easter. This, as we have already remarked, was one of 
the chief points then in controversy in the Church, and was 
contested almost fiercely in England. The Anglo-Saxon and 
old English churches generally followed the Oriental practice, 
and adhered to it steadfastly, perhaps stubbornly. Bede was 
a zealous adherent of the Roman Church in this as in other 
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things; following therein the guidance of the founder of Jarrow, 
and Wilfrid of York, who had both done much to give preva- 
lence to the Roman usage. The contest had already been a 
long one. The question was among those raised by the mis- 
sionary Augustine more than a hundred years before, and the 
point one in which he claimed the submission and allegiance of 
the British bishops. It had been invested with new bitterness 
by its combination with national feeling, and became the line 
of separation between the rival communions which demanded 
severally the obedience of all Christians in England. The side 
espoused by Bede had begun extensively to prevail, and its final 
success was due very much to the skill and learning with which 
he contributed his part to the discussion. 

To set forth in detail a system of chronology, and to estab- 
lish it on fit grounds of physical and astronomical reasoning, 
is, under the most favorable circumstances, no easy task. Nor 
is less ingenuity, perhaps, required so to construct a system as 
to support certain foregone, and especially ecclesiastical conelu- 
sions. In Bede’s case, to all difficulties of this sort was super- 
added another no less formidable, and the influence of which 
reached every corner of such inquiries, — that arising from the 
very defective system of arithmetical notation then in use. The 
Arabic figures were not yet introduced into Christendom, — 
the seven Roman letters were forced to do all possible service, 
in every possible computation; and Bede was compelled to open 
his treatise with a chapter on counting with the fingers, De 
computo vel Loquela Digitorum. In spite of all hinderances, 
however, he has produced a work of rare merit, and, to those 
who are concerned in such matters, of singular interest, and in 
the highest degree creditable to the author. We have no room 
to examine any of the positions maintained in it, and the work 
is of a kind which does not admit of quotation. Nor would 
our readers care to hear of embolisms, epacts, indictions, and 
the like, which Bede handles so readily. It is enough to say, 
that no one of his works has made on us a deeper impression 
of his sincerity of purpose and honesty in argument, and of the 
remarkably wide range and accuracy of his knowledge, and the 
consummate art with which he has used the materials within 
his reach. 
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We should leave our notice of Bede’s philosophical works 
incomplete if we omitted to describe the tracts — both brief, 
however, and of slight importance, yet curiosities in their 
way — De Tonitruis and De Minutione Sanguinis. Having 
elsewhere treated of the causes of thunder, he here considers 
it as an omen, and suggests the diverse interpretations to be 
put upon its occurrence at different periods and under differ- 
ent circumstances. The minuteness of the observations made 
upon this phenomenon, or rather the variety of conclusions 
connected with it, is quite remarkable, — a different meaning 
being assigned to the exhibition of it at each of the points of 
the compass, in each month of the year, and each day of the 
week. Thunder on Sunday, for instance, was thought to 
presage a great mortality among the clergy and nuns. In 
like manner, in the tract on blood-letting, he states the sev- 
eral effects which follow the application of it to the differ- 
ent parts of the body, and gives special rules guiding one’s 
use of it at each appropriate phase of the moon in each of the 
months, and a table, from which one may learn whether it will 
prove useful, harmful, or indifferent, on either of the thirty 
days of the month. The doctrine of the moon’s influences on 
the growth or decay, the health or disease, of vegetable and 
animal life, seems to have been, in his day, not merely a super- 
stition of the vulgar, but an essential part of the creed of the 
man of science; and Bede, no doubt, felt strong in his faith 
in it when he could appeal to so high authorities as St. Am- 
brose and St. Basil. That was an era in the history of 
thought when the utmost deference was paid to the authority 
of great names. Nor was a proper discrimination made 
among the very unlike spheres of their superiority ; and the 
dictum of one of the Fathers of the Church was accepted by 
the devout credulity of the times as sufficient warrant for a 
fact of science, no less than for a doctrine of theology. 
And surely we are not to find fault with Bede if he shared 
in the almost universal temper and tendency of his age ; 
and if, without always using his own powers of observa- 
tion in his narrow precincts, he was satisfied to gather dili- 
gently the reports of others, and transmit them in only new 
forms and combinations. Still it would be an injustice to him 
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were we to omit to say that there are in his scientific as well 
as his theological works, not a few traces of independent think- 
ing on his part, and of a judicious criticism of the statements 
and opinions of the authors on whom he mainly relied. 

The last six volumes of this edition are occupied with 
Bede’s commentaries on the various books of Holy Scripture. 
We may dismiss the consideration of them with comparatively 
few words, inasmuch as the same characteristics run through 
the whole of them, and constitute the excellences and defects 
of them all. They include nearly all the books of the Old 
Testament except the Prophets, and of the New Testament 
except the Epistles of St. Paul. The author’s choice of the 
particular portions of the Bible to be illustrated seems to have 
been determined quite as much by the suggestions of his 
friends, or ecclesiastical superiors, as by his own tastes, or his 
judgment as to what might be most serviceable to the Church. 
He does not attempt to disguise the fact that his commentaries 
are mainly compilations. On the contrary, he sets forth that 
circumstance as giving them their peculiar value, and claims 
to be read, not for any merit of originality, but because he has 
thus brought within the reach of the unlearned and the poor 
the wiser interpretations of the great Fathers of the Church 
whom all were accustomed to revere; and, with unaffected 
modesty, he is disposed rather to apologize for the introduction 
sometimes of his own thoughts among those of St. Basil, St. 
Ambrose, and St. Augustine. In the epistle to Acca, which 
is prefixed to his commentary on St. Mark, he states his method 
in these words: “ Maxime que in patrum venerabilium ex- 
emplis invenimus, hine inde collecta ponere curabimus ” ; — 
and to justify his own share in the work he describes it as 
‘“‘ad imitationem sensus eorum.” This description might have 
made these books more accept ble to his contemporaries, yet 
we should be glad to know what Bede himself contributed, and 
thus to have some authentic specimens of the peculiar thinking 
of his age. 

In modern times we distinguish the various classes of com- 
mentaries as the historical, the exegetical, and the devotional ; 
but Bede everywhere combines all these characters ; and 
though there is much in him that we might reject as erro- 
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neous, or throw aside as fanciful and useless, yet in many 
respects his interpretations may well sustain a comparison 
with those of the ablest commentators of our day. The logi- 
cal sequence of thought in the book he is explaining is usually 
distinctly marked ; an attempt at least is made to elucidate 
the references to antique customs and the like, and the whole 
is pervaded by a spirit of earnest, sincere devotion. His main 
object, doubtless, was to cherish this spirit, and the pursuit of 
that object led him to what seems to us the excessive use of 
an allegorizing method of interpretation, which constitutes the 
peculiarity in his style of commentary. He seems to have 
been tempted in the same direction, also, by his reverent regard 
for the Scriptures themselves, in which he is surpassed by few 
even of the most strenuous defenders of the proposition that 
“the Bible is the only rule of faith” in our day. He could 
hardly believe that the inspired writers would state a natural 
fact, simply as such, and without designing to convey through 
it some high spiritual truth. 

Why the memory of Bede has lived so long must be appa- 
rent from our imperfect account of his works. Of those who 
aided in the initial stages of English civilization, no one, from 
the day when Cesar landed on the island to the day when 
William had reduced it to the sway of the Normans, if we ex- 
cept Alfred in a totally different sphere of influence, wrought 
so effectually as he did. To the elements of that movement 
no other man contributed so largely as he in the departments 
of literature, science, and religion. He addressed his labors 
to the leading minds of his own and the following ages, and 
through them guided and moulded those of all inferior orders. 
His scientific treatises were for many generations manuals of 
instruction, and the temper of warm devotion that animated 
his theological treatises must have kindled a like ardor in 
other souls. The day in which he lived was one of more than 
ordinary activity in every department. Few ages have wit- 
nessed a missionary zeal so intense, and leading to such self- 
denying labors, as glowed in the hearts of Boniface, Wilbrord, 
and Willibald. In love of learning and efforts for its promo- 
tion, any generation might be proud of Aldhelm, Theodore of 
Tarsus, John of Beverly, and Benedict Biscop. In the high 
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places of the Church, Aidan, Adamnan, Wilfrid of York, and 
Cuthbert of Canterbury might vie with the men of any age 
in strenuous labors, and in sagacity and wisdom of administra- 
tion. Yet, able as they were, and each of them superior to 
him in some particulars, we doubt if any of them or all of 
them wrought so effectually for the immediate and permanent 
interests of his country as did the meek and gentle-spirited 
monk of Jarrow ; and it is only the just judgment of the peo- 
ple whom he served so well, which, while it has suffered all 
the rest to pass wellnigh into oblivion, has retained in almost 
unimpaired freshness the name and the memory of Bede. 


Art. IV.—1. A Law Dictionary, adapted to the Constitution 
-and Laws of the United States of America, and of the 
several States of the American Union; with References to 
the Civil and other Systems of Foreign Law. To which is 
added, Kelham’s Dictionary of the Norman and Old French 
Language. By Joun Bouvier. Tenth Edition. Revised, 
improved, and greatly enlarged. Philadelphia: Childs and 
Peterson. 2vols. Royal 8vo. pp. xi., 692, 827. 
2. Institutes of American Law. By Joun Bouvier. New 
Edition. Philadelphia: Childs and Peterson. 4 vols. 8vo. 
pp. Ixxix., 568, 655, 750, 728. 


THE author of these volumes taught lawyers by his books, 
but he taught all men by his example, and we should therefore 
greatly err if we failed to hold up for the imitation of all his 
successful warfare against early obstacles, his unconquerable 
zeal for the acquisition of knowledge, and his unsparing efforts 
to distribute the knowledge thus acquired for the benefit of 
his professional brethren. Born in the village of Codogman, 
in the department Du Gard, in the south of France, in the 
year 1787, at the age of fifteen he accompanied his father and 
mother — the last a member of the distinguished family of 
Benezet — to Philadelphia, where he immediately applied him- 
self to those exertions for his own support which the rapid 
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diminution of his father’s large property had rendered neces- 
sary. In 1812 he became a citizen of the United States, and 
about the same time removed to West Philadelphia, where he 
built a printing-office, which still exists as an honorable mon- 
ument of his enterprise. Two years later we find him settled 
at Brownsville, in the western part of Pennsylvania, where, in 
1814, he commenced the publication of a weekly newspaper, 
entitled ** The American Telegraph,” the first number of 
which (Wednesday, November $th) is ushered into life with 
a proclamation of honest neutrality, which, in these latter days 
of rigid and unscrupulous party divisions, reads like a practi- 
cal joke, or a document in a dead language. The editor * 
promises that he will “ discountenance factions and factious 
men, under what plausible name soever they may be shielded. 
He will never censure the executive and other public fune- 
tionaries, let them be attached to what party they may, when, 
in his opinion, they act as becoming Americans, nor basely 
crouch to any man or set of men, and neglect the duty which 
every editor in the Union owes to the public, — an exposure 
and support of the truth.” How many patriots, “ anxious 
only to know the truth,” immediately enrolled themselves as 
subscribers to “* The American Telegraph,” we have no means 
of knowing. Unlike a vast number of hopeful American pe- 
riodicals, however, the *“ Telegraph ” continued to live, and in 
1818, on Mr. Bouvier’s removal to Uniontown, he united with 
it “ The Genius of Liberty,” and thenceforth issued the two 
journals in one sheet, under the title of “ The Genius of Lib- 
erty and American Telegraph.” He retained his connection 
with this periodical until July 18, 1820. It may still be in 
existence: it certainly was a few years ago, at the time when 
the biography of its editor was first given to the world. 

It was while busily engaged as editor and publisher that 
Mr. Bouvier resolved to commence the study of the law. He 
attacked Coke and Blackstone with the determination and 
energy which he carried into every department of action or 
speculation, and in 1818 he was admitted to practice in the 
Court of Common Pleas of Fayette County, Pennsylvania. 
During the September term of 1822 he was admitted as an 
attorney of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and in the 
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following year he removed to Philadelphia, where he resided 
until his death. In 1836 he was appointed by Governor Rit- 
ner Recorder of the City of Philadelphia, and in 1838 was 
commissioned by the same chief magistrate as an Associate 
Judge of the Court of Criminal Sessions. But the heavy 
draughts upon time and strength to which he was continually 
subjected had not been permitted to divert his mind from the 
cherished design of bestowing upon his profession a manual of 
which it had long stood in urgent need. While laboring as a 
student of law, and even after his admission to the bar, he had 
found his efforts for advancement constantly obstructed, and 
often frustrated, by the want of a conveniently-arranged digest 
of that legal information which every student should have, 
and which every practising lawyer must have, always ready for 
immediate use. The English Law Dictionaries — based upon 
the jurisprudence of another country, incorporating peculiar- 
ities of the feudal law, that are to a great extent obsolete even 
in England, only partially brought up to the revised code of 
Great Britain, and totally omitting the distinctive features of 
our own codes — were manifestly insufficient for the wants 
of the American lawyer. A Law Dictionary for the profession 
on this side of the Atlantic should present a faithful incor- 
poration of the old with the new, — of the spirit and the prin- 
ciples of the earlier codes, and the “ newness of the letter” 
of modern statutes. The Mercantile Law, with the large body 
of exposition by which it has been recently illustrated; the 
Law of Real Property in the new shape which, especially in 
America, it has latterly assumed; the technical expressions 
scattered here and there throughout the Constitution of the 
United States, and the constitutions and laws of the several 
States of the American Union,—all these, and more than these, 
must be within the lawyer’s easy reach if he would be spared 
embarrassment, mortification, and decadence. 

A work which should come up to this standard would in- 
deed be an invaluable aid to the profession ; but what hope 
could be reasonably entertained that the requisites essential to 
its preparation — the learning, the zeal, the acumen to ana- 
lyze, the judgment to synthesize, the necessary leisure, the 
persevering industry, and the bodily strength to carry to suc- 
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cessful execution — would ever be combined in one man ? 
Mr. Bouvier determined that it should not be his fault if such 
a work was not at least honestly attempted. Bravely he 
wrought, month in and out, year in and out, rewarded for his 
self-denying toil by each well-executed article, and rejoicing, 
at rare and prized intervals, over a completed letter of the 
alphabet. 

“The writer of a dictionary,” says Jean Paul Richter, 
“rises every morning, like the sun, to move past some little 
star in his zodiac: a new letter is to him a new year’s festi- 
val, the conclusion of the old one a harvest-home ; and since 
after each capital letter the whole alphabet follows succes- 
sively, he may sometimes celebrate on one and the same day a 
Sunday, a Lady-day, and a Crispin’s holiday.” 

In 1859 the author had the satisfaction of presenting in two 
octavo volumes the results of his anxious toils to his brethren 
and the world at large; and the approving verdict of the most 
eminent judges — Judge Story and Chancellor Kent, for ex- 
ample —assured him that he had “ not labored in vain,” nor 
“spent his strength for naught.” This was well; but the 
author himself was the most rigid and unsparing of his 
critics. Contrary to the practice of many writers, considering 
the success of the first and second editions as a proper stimu- 
lus to additional accuracy, fulness, and completeness in every 
part, in 1848, when the third edition was called for, the second 
having been published in 1843, he was able to announce that 
he had not only * remodelled very many of the articles con- 
tained in the former editions,” but also had “ added upwards 
of twelve hundred new ones.”’ He also presented the reader 
with ** a very copious index to the whole, which, at the same 
time that it will assist the inquirer, will exhibit the great num- 
ber of subjects treated of in these volumes.” 

He still made collections on all sides for the benefit of future 
issues, and it was found after the death of the author, in 1851, 
that he had accumulated a large mass of valuable materials. 
These, with much new matter, were, by competent editorial 
care, incorporated into the text of the third edition, and the 
whole was issued as the fourth edition in 1852. The work 
had been subjected to a thorough revision, — inaccuracies were 
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eliminated, the various changes in the constitutions of several 
of the United States were noticed in their appropriate places, 
and under the head of * Maxims” alone thirteen hundred new 
articles were added. 

That in the ensuing eight years six more editions were called 
for by the profession, is a tribute of so conclusive a character 
to the merits of the work that eulogy seems superfluous. Let 
us then briefly examine those features to which the great pro- 
fessional popularity of the Law Dictionary is to be attributed. 
Some of these, specified as desiderata, have been already re- 
ferred to with sufficient particularity. But it has been the 
aim of the author to cover a wider field than the one thus des- 
ignated. He has included in his plan technical expressions 
relating to the legislative, executive, and judicial departments 
of the government; the political and the civil rights and 
duties of citizens ; the rights and duties of persons, especially 
such as are peculiar to the institutions of the United States, — 
for instance, the rights of descent and administration, the 
mode of acquiring and transferring property, and the criminal 
law and its administration. : 

He was persuaded — and here as elsewhere he has correctly 
interpreted the wants of the profession — that an occasional 
comparison of the civil, canon, and other systems of foreign 
law with our own would be eminently useful by way of illus- 
tration, as well as for other purposes too obvious to require 
recital. We will barely suggest the advantage to the student 
of civil law or canon law of having at hand a guide of this 
character. And we would express our hope that the student 
of civil law or of canon law is not hereafter to be that rara 
avis in the United States which, little to our credit, he has 
long been. He who would be thoroughly furnished for his 
high vocation will not be satisfied to slake his thirst for 
knowledge even at the streams (to which, alas! few aspire) of 
Bracton, Britton, or Fleta; he will ascend rather to the foun- 
tains from which these drew their fertilizing supplies. We 
are aware that until recently even English jurists have been 
strangely negligent in this respect, and it is not forgotten that 
Lord Coke exults that, in Calvin’s case, the judges “ told no 
strange histories, cited no foreign laws, produced no alien 
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precedents.” The legal bibliographer need not be reminded 
of the many valuable works on Roman Law which the profes- 
sion in Great Britain has lately added to our law-libraries. 
In this country it is a matter of congratulation to the friends 
of a thorough legal education, that Story, Kent, Duponceau, 
Hoffman, and others have, in this matter, “ marshalled us the 
way we ought to go.” 

Perhaps no one can appreciate so well as a lexicographer the 
difficulty of hitting the just mean between a brevity which ob- 
scures and a prolixity which weakens by dilution or expands 
the total beyond a practicable capacity. The dictionary-maker, 
confined to limits too narrow for his subject, realizes the per- 
plexity of the hospitable host with few apartments and many . 
coincident visitors. In a Law Dictionary, especially, what a 
powerful temptation to amplify the citation of authorities, the 
criticism of opinions, and the display of minute erudition, is 
presented by such titles as Agency, Articles, Assumpsit, At- 
tachment, Authority, Award, Bailment, Bar, Battery, Bill, 
Blockade, Bond, Bottomry, Capias, Capital Case, Challenge, 
Condition, Confession, Damages, Debts, Deceit, Delivery, Es- 
tate, Evidence, Factor, Fee, Feudal, Fine, Guaranty, Heir, 
Husband, Ignorance, Interdiction, Limitation, Lunacy, Mail, 
Mania, Naturalization, Notice, Parties, Partnership, Quasi, 
Remedy, Replevin, Sequestration, Slander, Tender, Testament, 
Uses, Vexatious Suits, Witness, Writ, and many others that 
might be named ! 

To suppose that he who draws up many thousands of defini- 
tions, and cites whole libraries of authorities, shall never err 
in the accuracy of statement or the relevancy of quotation, is 
to suppose such a combination of the best qualities of a Little- 
ton, a Fearne, a Butler, and a Hargrave, as the world is not 
likely to behold while law-books are made and lawyers are 
needed. If Chancellor Kent, after “ running over almost 
every article in” the first edition, (we quote his own language, ) 
was ‘‘ deeply impressed with the evidence of the industry, skill, 
learning, and judgment with which the work was completed,” 
and Judge Story expressed a like favorable verdict, the rest of 
us, legal and lay, may, without any unbecoming humiliation, 
accept their dicta as conclusive. We say legal and lay ; for the 
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lay reader will make a sad mistake if he supposes that a Law 
Dictionary, especially his Law Dictionary, is out of * his line 
and measure.” On the contrary, the Law Dictionary should 
stand on the same shelf with Sismondi’s Italian Republics, 
Robertson’s Charles the Fifth, Russell’s Modern Europe, Gui- 
zot’s Lectures, Hallam’s Histories, Prescott’s Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and the records of every country in which the influ- 
ences of the canon law, the civil law, and the feudal law, 
separately or jointly, moulded society, and made men, manners, 
and customs what they were, and, to no small extent, what 
they still are. 

In common with the profession on both sides of the water, 
Judge Bouvier had doubtless often experienced inconvenience 
from the absence of an Index to Matthew Bacon’s New Abridg- 
ment of the Law. Not only was this defect an objection to 
that valuable compendium, but since the publication of the 
last edition there had been an accumulation of new matter 
which it was most desirable should be at the command of the 
law student, the practising lawyer, and the bench. In 1841 
Judge Bouvier was solicited to prepare a new edition, and un- 
dertook the arduous task. The revised work was presented to 
the public in ten royal octavo volumes, dating from 1842 to 
1846. With the exception of one volume, edited by Judge 
Randall, and a part of another, edited by Mr. Robert E. Peter- 
son, Judge Bouvier’s son-in-law, the whole of the labor, includ- 
ing the copious Index, fell upon the broad shoulders of Judge 
Bouvier. 

This, the second American, was based upon the seventh 
English edition, prepared by Sir Henry Gwillim and Messrs. 
C. E. Dodd and William Blanshard, and published in eight 
royal octavos in 1832. In the first three volumes Bouvier 
confines his annotations to late American decisions ; but in the 
remaining volumes he refers to recent English, as well as to 
American Reports. But this industrious scholar was to in- 
crease still further the obligations under which he had already 
laid the profession and the public. The preparation of a com- 
prehensive yet systematic digest of American law had been for 
years a favorite object of contemplation to a mind which had 
long admired the analytical system of Pothier. Unwearied by 
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the daily returning duties of his office and the bench, and by the 
unceasing vigilance necessary to the incorporation into the text 
of his Law Dictionary of the results of recent trials and annual 
legislation, he laid the foundations of his “ Institutes of Amer- 
ican Law,” and perseveringly added block upon block, until, in 
the summer of 1851, he had the satisfaction of looking upon 
a completed edifice. Lawyers who had hailed with satisfaction 
the success of his earlier labors, and those who had grown into 
reputation since the results of those labors were first given to 
the world, united their verdict in favor of this last work. Its 
design is so well defined by the author himself, that we prefer 
the quotation of his language to any statement of our own. 


“ Most lawyers have felt the want of a preliminary work to serve the 
young American student as a guide in the labyrinth of jurisprudence ; 
as an instructor to give him a general view of the several parts of this 
judicial science, to mark the objects of each, and to point out the nat- 
ural dependence which unites them; a work tending to establish a 
method which should be adopted in the study of the law, — to point out 
the numerous links of the chain which unites the ancient with the mod- 
ern law, which binds the past with the present, and which by its nature 
must forever remain indestructible. A work which would thus elevate 
the science of the law in the sight of youth, and impress a character of 
unity upon it, would exercise a happy influence on the minds of the 
students, develop their moral and intellectual faculties, and be a bless- 
ing to them. 

“ But it is far less difficult to describe what the legal edifice should 
be, and to state what is required for its construction, than to select the 
materials of which it should be composed, and to make such a dispo- 
sition of them in the building as would render the structure at once 
solid, elegant, and every way fitted for the purpose for which it is 
intended. 

“On entering into his profession, the American student is discour- 
aged by being obliged to study laws which are not his own, and which 
do not belong to the present age, except as matter of history. It re- 
quires an effort to read even the elegant ‘ Blackstone,’ and, when 
studied, it must be forgotten, because the laws on which that author 
has so beautifully commented are not the laws the young aspirant 
seeks to know,—they are not those of his country. It is true, 
noble efforts have been made by American writers to explain our laws, 
and to them the profession must be greatly indebted ; but the commen- 
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taries which have been so liberally bestowed are better adapted to the 
use of those who are already good lawyers, than to teach one who has 
everything to learn. 

“ The author cannot hope to have made a perfect work, and supplied 
in this respect all the deficiencies and the wants of the profession ; his 
aim has been an approximation to what a work should be, which might 
in some degree deserve the title of /nstitutes of American Law. He 
has endeavored to reduce the whole to a strict method, and by a cor- 
rect classification to impress upon the mind of the student the objects 
of his inquiry ; for, * What is well classified is half known.’ It seemed 
to him that jurisprudence, as much as any other science, required this 
method ; and while all kinds of human knowledge are now taught in 
this manner, the law should not be an exception. 

“In the execution of his work, the author has spared no pains to 
classify his materials in the most natural manner; he has not followed 
any known plan, and it is possible that, with more talents and knowl- 
edge, he might greatly improve upon that which he has adopted. He 
hopes, however, that with a very full table of contents the reader will 
be at no great difficulty to comprehend it. 

“* While it has been his constant object to show what the law actually 
is, he has ventured not unfrequently to state what it was, and from 
what source it flows. Whenever a comparison could be made with 
advantage, the foreign laws within the reach of the author have been 
consulted, and their agreement or discord with our own pointed out. 
He has made free use of the Roman or Civil Law, whenever he found 
its principles applicable to our jurisprudence. .... . 

“In laying down principles and rules, the author has been careful to 
give correct definitions, and when these rules are subject to exceptions, 
he has pointed them out in as clear and simple language as it has been 
in his power to employ. He has not thought it necessary to extend 
his researches into all the ramifications of the law, nor his inquiries 
into details which would confuse the reader without enlightening him. 
When there have been conflicting decisions, a reference has been made 
to authorities, to enable the student to examine the foundation upon 
which they rest. He has, however, shown the sources of the law, and 
traced the stream down to its current. His chief aim has been to 
point out its rules and maxims, as principal landmarks to the student, 
and to enable him, by keeping a constant eye upon these summits of 
the law, to pursue his onward course, without ever losing himself; for 
these rules, after having inspired the law, still remain with it, and in 
its midst, in some sort, as the lamp in the sanctuary, enlightening the 
parts where the law applies, and pointing out those which it cannot 
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reach. As this is intended as an American work, and for American 
lawyers, the principal positions laid down have been supported, when- 
ever practicable, by reference to American authorities; and when 
there has been a difference in the several States of the Union, either 
in consequence of their statutory provisions, or the decisions of their 
courts, it has been pointed out and explained, whenever the subject was 
of sutlicient importance to require it. Upon an examination, however, 
it will be found that English precedents have not been overlooked ; on 
the contrary, they have been cited whenever they were important, or 
when American authorities could not be found applicable to the case.” 
— Vol. I. pp. vii. - x. 


Thus was this great work commended —by a simple state- 
ment of its design, and of the manner in which that design 
had been advanced toward its issue — to the consideration of 
a profession which, as we have already stated, speedily con- 
ferred upon it the seal of its unequivocal approbation. But of 
this approbation — with the exception of the warm attestations 
of Judge Taney and Professor Greenleaf, to whom early 
copies of the Institutes had been submitted — the author was 
to know nothing. Two months after his last work was given 
to the world, he was carried to * the house appointed for all 
living.” 

It is hardly necessary to remark, that it was only by a care- 
fully adjusted apportionment of his hours that Judge Bouvier 
was enabled to accomplish so large an amount of intellectual 
labor, in addition to that “ which came upen him daily,’ — 
the still beginning, never ending, often vexatious duties con- 
nected with private legal practice or judicial deliberation. He 
rose every morning at from four to five o’clock, and worked 
in his library until seven or eight; then left his home for his 
office (where, in the intervals of business, he was employed on 
his “ Law Dictionary ” or ** The Institutes”) or his seat on 
the bench, and after the labor of the day wrought in his library 
from five o’clock until an hour before midnight. 

We can trace in a case like this the worth of systematic in- 
dustry. It was the remark of Thomas Kerchever Arnold, the 
author or compiler of forty-five different publications, chiefly 
educational manuals, —* The list of my works is undoubtedly 
a very large one ; but regular industry, with a careful division 
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of time and employments, carried on, with hardly an exception, 
for six days in every week, will accomplish a great deal in 
fifteen years.” 

It was well for the republic of letters that the great English 
lexicographer was pensioned so late in life ; it would have been 
better if he had not been pensioned at all. And in this con- 
junction of dictionaries — Bouvier’s and Johnson’s — we are 
reminded that Sealiger devoutly gave thanks to the * Giver of 
every good and perfect gift” for dictionary-makers! Take 
courage, then, ye Stephenses, Grimms, Websters, Worcesters, 
Richardsons, Stuarts, Robinsons, and all ye “noble army of 
martyrs,” who are sacrificing yourselves for the benefit of 
scholars of all ages! Ye “shall in no wise lose your reward,” 
— the richest reward, the consciousness of having served all 
generations. 

While animated by aims thus expansive, Judge Bouvier did 
not forget to provide for the intellectual improvement of his 
own household. Observing a remarkable aptitude for learn- 
ing, and love of the acquisition of knowledge, in his only child, 
he encouraged the taste, and furnished the young student with 
the educational apparatus adapted to her special proclivities. 
How wisely he judged of these, and how faithfully the means 
of instruction were put to profitable use, may be inferred from 
Miss Bouvier’s “ Familiar Astronomy,” a work which elicited 
the high commendation of Lord Rosse, Sir John F. W. Her- 
schel, Sir David Brewster, Rear-Admiral W. H. Smyth, Drs. 
Lardner and Dick, Professors Airy, Hind, Nichol, Bond, De 
Morgan, and others of the most eminent astronomers in Great 
Britain and America. 

Here we should bring our remarks to a conclusion; but 
there are words in the title-pages that preface this article, 
which, in these evil days of the republic, are provocative of 
saddened feeling, —‘ American Law,” “ The Laws of the 
United States of America”! Who now can pause upon these 
familiar words, without emotions such as heretofore we have 
known only, as students of history, for other ages and other 
nations ? 

Of the political and the politico-economical issues connected 
with the disruption of the American republic, much, but none 
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too much, has been heard in public and private. Be it then 
permitted to a conservative journal, which sprang to life under 
the egis of a Constitution radiant with “ the dew of its youth,” 
—a journal which has for almost half a century rejoiced in the 
triumphs of that Constitution over the fears of the timid, the 
distrust of the jealous, and hostile assaults both at home and 
abroad, — be it permitted to us, before the fatal word which 
is to rend our constellation to fragments shall go forth, to 
utter a plea appropriate to our province,—a plea founded 
upon the literary memories of the past and the literary hopes 
of the future ! 

Within this republic of States, this body politic, there exists 
another republic, — its informing soul, — the republic of let- 
ters. It is a great and a glorious republic. To it belongs the 
story of our sufferings and our sacrifices, our trials and our tri- 
umphs, and of all the ways by which it pleased the Great Ruler 
of men to bring our fathers “ through the fire and water” of 
an agonizing revolution, to a good and * wealthy place.” And 
now shall the annals of our fathers, — of Washington, of the 
Adamses, Hancock, Rutledge, Marshall, the Pinckneys, and 
others of whom it seems we are fast proving ourselves not wor- 
thy, the “ Books of our Law,” the Commentaries of Kent and 
of Story, the historians, poets, and astronomers, — all those 
who have made us “a name and a praise on the earth,’’ — 
shall all these be forgotten? Shall we, amidst our miserable 
disputings, make shipwreck of our richest treasures? Shall 
the enslaved of other lands, who, beholding our prosperity, have 
exclaimed, contrasting their condition with ours, “ Surely this 
great nation is a wise and understanding people,” return con- 
tentedly to their bonds, which at least have preserved them 
from anarchy, and bow submissively before rulers who, what- 
ever their errors, do not take counsel from traitors, betray 
their countrymen to rebels, and connive at sedition? Shall 
we show ourselves so false to our fathers, and to our children, 
as tamely to resign the blessings bought by the sufferings and 
blood of the fathers, and designed for a perpetual inheritance, 
to the fears of the timid or the threats of the violent ? 
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Art. V.— The Life and Career of Major John André, Adju- 
tant-General of the British Army in America. By Win- 
THROP SarGENT. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1861. Small 
8vo. pp. Xiv. and 471. 


Tue author of this memoir is already favorably known as a 
diligent student of history, a candid critic, and an able and prac- 
tised writer. Though he is still a young man, he has contrib- 
uted much to periodical literature, and his name is also associ- 
ated with one or two volumes published under his editorial 
supervision by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. In the 
volume now before us, he furnishes additional evidence of the 
extent and variety of his information, and of the candid spirit 
in which he has conducted all his researches. His style is 
clear, animated, and rich in illustrations drawn from every 
department of elegant literature. His choice of a subject has 
been particularly fortunate, and he has wisely availed himself 
of the various advantages which it offers to a biographer. 
Notwithstanding the acquiescence of nearly all impartial 
writers in the justice of André’s punishment, no one can 
retrace the sad story of his short and checkered life without 
feeling a strong sympathy with one so young, so accomplished, 
and so faithful to his own sense of right. We cannot, indeed, 
ignore the fact, that by all the rules of war his life was justly 
forfeited; but we know that his fate was deplored by Washing- 
ton and the American officers whose duty it was to pass 
sentence on him, as well as by his personal friends and his 
associates in the pursuit of a common object. There was an 
attraction about his youthful appearance and his gentlemanly 
bearing which few could resist. “ Never, perhaps, did any man 
suffer death with more justice, or deserve it less,” Hamilton 
wrote to Laurens; and Washington himself left on record a 
similar declaration. As André “was more unfortunate than 
criminal,” he wrote to the Count de Rochambeau, “ and as 
there was much in his character to interest, while we yielded 
to the necessity of rigor, we could not but lament it.” 

In investigating the details of a story which, after the lapse 
of more than eighty years, still retains much of the interest 
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that André himself excited, Mr. Sargent has exhibited un- 
wearied assiduity in collecting materials for its elucidation, 
and not a little discrimination in reconciling the conflicting 
statements of previous writers. “ Every depository that could 
be heard of,” he says in his Preface, “ has been examined ” ; 
and a greater degree of success has rewarded his labors than 
might have been anticipated, if we take into view the short- 
ness of André’s life, and the thoroughness with which our 
Revolutionary annals had been explored. Still, as he frankly 
admits, he has not been able to add much to the scanty store 
of information respecting André’s personal history, which was 
all that even his contemporaries possessed. We are sure, how- 
ever, that no important fact has been overlooked, and on some 
connected topics Mr. Sargent has thrown new light. He has 
had access to several unpublished journals, numerous manu- 
script letters, and the unprinted annotations of Sir Henry 
Clinton in a copy of Stedman’s History of the American War. 
From these and other sources he has constructed a narrative 
that is replete with interest, even when André himself is not 
the central figure on the page.* 

The early history of John André is involved in much obseu- 
rity, and neither the date nor the place of his birth is known. 
Mr. Sargent inclines to think that he was born in 1751, and 
either in London or at Southampton ; and though the evidence 
on which this opinion rests is not altogether satisfactory, it is 
not probable that any better evidence will be discovered. His 
father was engaged in mercantile pursuits, and his mother, 
who was left a widow just as her son was approaching man- 
hood, appears to have been a woman of intelligence and good 
sense. After pursuing a course of elementary study in Eng- 
land, at Hackney or at Westminster, or perhaps at both places, 
he was sent to Geneva to complete his education. Here he is 


* In the concluding chapter of his memoir Mr. Sargent presents some well-con- 
sidered observations on the justice of Andre’s sentence, together with a statement 
of the opinions of various English and American writers on this subject; but he has 
inadvertently fallen into an important error in ascribing to Lord Cornwallis the 
offensive language used by Mr. Ross, who edited the Correspondence of that re- 
markable man, and he has omitted to notice the opinion expressed by Mr. Massey, 
the latest English historian who has had occasion to speak of André. — See N. A. 
Review, No. 186, p. 118, and No. 189, p. 579. 
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said to have been an industrious student, and to have acquired 
great proficiency in mathematics and military drawing. On 
his return to England, when he was probably sixteen or seven- 
teen years old, he entered his father’s counting-room; but 
commerce had few attractions for him, and at times he felt 
strong doubts whether he should ever make a successful mer- 
chant. But at length he began “to look upon his future 
profession with great partiality.” “1 no longer see it in so 
disadvantageous a light,’ he wrote to a friend. * Instead of 
figuring a merchant as a middle-aged man, with a bob-wig, a 
rough beard, in snuff-colored clothes, grasping a guinea in 
his red hand, I conceive a comely young man, with a tolera- 
ble pig-tail, wielding a pen with all the noble fierceness of the 
Duke of Marlborough brandishing a truncheon upon a sign- 
post, surrounded with types and emblems, and canopied with 
cornucopias that disembogue their stores upon his head ; Mer- 
curies reclined upon bales of goods ; Genii playing with pens, 
ink, and paper; while, in perspective, his gorgeous vessels, 
‘launched on the bosom of the silver Thames,’ are wafting to 
distant lands the produce of this commercial nation.” 

This change in his feelings may be traced without doubt to 
an attachment which he formed, not long after his father’s death, 
for a young lady of great personal attractions, Honora Sneyd, 
the adopted daughter of Mr. Thomas Seward. At the outset 
this attachment appears to have been reciprocated; and the 
first fruits of his pencil were two miniatures of Miss Sneyd, 
one of which he gave to her guardian’s daughter, Miss Anna 
Seward, and the other he retained himself. But in considera- 
tion of the youth of the lovers, and of the inability of young 
André at that time to provide a suitable maintenance for a wife, 
both Mr. Seward and Mrs. André deemed it best that they 
should not enter into any engagements, and, as Mr. Sargent 
suggests, that “ they should be kept apart as much as possible, 
trusting that time would either wean them from their attach- 
ment, or bring the means of gratifying it.” For several months 
afterward a correspondence was kept up between them, through 
the medium of Miss Seward, and it is clear from some of An- 
dré’s letters which have been preserved that there was no want 
of affection on his part; but gradually the lady’s ardor cooled, 
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and it was not long before she consented to receive the 
addresses of other suitors. Among these was Thomas Day, 
author of “ Sandford and Merton”; but this gentleman had 
few personal attractions to recommend him as a lover, and the 
eccentricity of his character also contributed to the rejection of 
his proposals. Another and more successful admirer was Rich- 
ard Lovell Edgeworth, also well known as an author, and above 
all as the father of Maria Edgeworth. He was then a widower 
of twenty-five or twenty-six, with an ample estate in Ireland, 
agreeable manners, and a cultivated mind; and under these 
circumstances it is not surprising that his suit prospered. On 
the 17th of July, 1773, Honora Sneyd became his second wife. 

It is uncertain how far André’s subsequent fortunes were 
affected by the issue of this affair. On the one hand, Mr. Sar- 
gent shows conclusively that he did not enter the army, as has 
sometimes been supposed, in consequence of Honora’s marriage ; 
but on the other hand, it is certain, from the whole tenor of his 
printed letters to Miss Seward, that his early disinclination for 
a mercantile life was overcome by the thought of Honora. 
* But oh! my dear Honora, it is for thy sake only I wish for 
wealth,” he wrote in one letter; and in another he expressed 
himself even more strongly: ‘ When an impertinent conscious- 
ness whispers in my ear that I am not of the right stuff for a 
merchant, I draw my Honora’s picture from my bosom, and 
the sight of that dear talisman so inspirits my industry that no 
toil appears oppressive.” It is natural therefore to conclude, 
that, when he lost this incentive to action by the discovery that 
he no longer possessed her undivided affections, his early taste 
for the army revived, and he relinquished all hope of attaining 
wealth by means of an uncongenial profession. If he had mar- 
ried, it is scarcely probable that he would ever have entered 
the army; and, though he took this important step a year or 
two before Honora’s marriage with Mr. Edgeworth, we enter- 
tain no doubt that his action in this respect was influenced al- 
most entirely by the failure of his own suit,—in other words, 
that he entered the army because he had been crossed in love. 

The authorities differ in regard to the precise date when he 
determined to adopt a military life ; but we regard this diserep- 
ancy as of little importance, since the earlier of the two dates 
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assigned for his entrance into the army was nearly coincident 
with Mr. Day’s offer of marriage, and there is no reason to 
suppose that André at that time anticipated a successful issue 
of his own suit, or that he was ignorant of the actual state of 
Miss Sneyd’s feelings toward him. It was under these cireum- 
stances, as we are inclined to think, that André entered the 
army, in March, 1771, according to the statement of Mr. Edge- 
worth, or in the following January, according to another ac- 
count, which seems to be equally trustworthy. A few months 
afterward he went over to Germany, but for what purpose is 
unknown ; and it was not until the latter part of 1773 that he 
returned to England. During this interval he visited most of 
the German courts, and probably took measures to perfect him- 
self in those parts of his professional education which he could 
not so well pursue at home. In the following year he embarked 
for America, in order to join his regiment, which was then sta- 
tioned in Canada, and in September he landed at Philadelphia. 
From that city he proceeded, by way of New York and Boston, 
to his place of destination. 

The first important service in which he was engaged after 
his arrival in Canada was as quartermaster of the seventh regi- 
ment, a part of which was stationed at St. John’s, one of the 
principal military posts on the line of communication between 
Montreal and New York. Hostilities had already broken out 
between the mother country and the Colonies, and about the 
middle of September, 1775, the fort was invested by a consid- 
erable body of Americans, under command of General Mont- 
gomery. Owing to the want of discipline and a deficiency of 
ammunition in the attacking army, the siege progressed very 
slowly, and it was not until the 2d of November that the gar- 
rison capitulated. André was among the prisoners of war. 
**T have been taken prisoner by the Americans,” he wrote to a 
friend in England, “ and stripped of everything except the pic- 
ture of Honora, which I concealed in my mouth. Preserving 
that, I yet think myself fortunate.” While a prisoner he was 
detained in Pennsylvania, principally at Lancaster and Carlisle, 
where he gained many friends, by his amiable and unobtrusive 
manners, and by his readiness to contribute to the amusement 
and instruction of those with whom he was brought in contact. 
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Mr. Sargent prints for the first time several letters addressed 
to Caleb Cope, a Quaker and a loyalist, in which this trait is 
exhibited in a very pleasing light. Cope’s son was a boy of 
good parts, with a decided taste for drawing, and André soon 
became much interested in him. The correspondence appears 
to have been begun with a letter from André, which is so cred- 
itable both to his head and his heart that we should scarcely 
do justice to either if we did not copy it at length : — 


“ Sir: — You wou'd have heard from me ere this Time had I not 
wish’d to be able to give you some encouragement to send my young 
Friend John to Carlisle. My desire was to find a Lodging where I 
cou’d have him with me, and some quiet honest family of Friends 
or others where he might have boarded, as it wou'd not have been so 
proper for him to live with a Mess of officers. I have been able to 
find neither and am myself still in a Tavern. The people here are no 
more willing to harbour us, than those of Lancaster were at our first 
coming there. If, however, you can resolve to let him come here, I 
believe Mr. Despard and I can make him up a bed in a Lodging we 
have in view, where there will be room enough. He will be the 
greatest part of the day with us, employ’d in the few things I am able 
to instruct him in. Inthe mean while I may get better acquainted with 
the Town, and provide for his board. With regard to Expence this is 
to be attended with none to you. A little assiduity and friendship is 
all I ask in my young friend in return for my good-will to be of service 
to him in a way of improving the Talents Nature hath given him. 
I shall give all my attention to his morals, and, as I believe him well 
dispos’d, I trust he will acquire no bad habits here. Mr. Despard 
joins with me in compliments to yourself, Mrs. Cope, and Family. I 
am, Sir, your most humble servant. 

“Joun AnpRE. 

“ Carlisle, April the 3d, 1776.” 


For some reason André’s proposal was not accepted ; and in 
a subsequent letter he says: “1 cannot regret that you did 
not send your son hither. We have been submitted to alarms 
and jealousies which would have rendered his stay here very 
disagreeable to him, and I would not willingly see any person 
suffer on our account.’ He continued, however, to take a 
warm interest in the boy’s progress, and nearly every letter 
contains some reference to the subject. 

Toward the close of the year an exchange of prisoners was 
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effected, and André regained his liberty. He repaired at once 
to New York with the remnant of his regiment, and was soon 
afterward raised to a captaincy, probably in consequence of 
the ability displayed in a memoir on the war, which he drew 
up and presented to the Commander-in-Chief. Early in the 
summer of 1777 he was appointed aide-de-camp to Major Gen- 
eral Grey, a bold and enterprising officer, whose fame, however, 
has been eclipsed by the more peaceful renown of his son, 
Earl Grey. In this capacity André accompanied Sir William 
Howe’s expedition to Philadelphia, and was present at the 
battle of the Brandywine, and also at the battle of German- 
town. 

At that time Philadelphia was the largest and most elegant 
city in America, though it was confined to a narrow strip of 
territory along the western bank of the Delaware River, and 
numbered but little more than twenty thousand inhabitants. 
Many of the citizens were royalists, and the possession of so 
important a place must have proved a fatal blow to the Ameri- 
can cause, if Howe had been fit for the position assigned to 
him. But he exhibited even more than the usual fatuity of an 
English general in the American war, and, instead of profiting 
by his slowly gained advantages, he suffered the autumn and 
winter to pass in idleness. If we except the successful attacks 
on the American works at Mud Island and Red Bank, no im- 
portant enterprise was undertaken by the English during their 
protracted sojourn in Philadelphia. While our troops were 
experiencing the untold horrors of the encampment at Valley 
Forge, the English army were amusing themselves with weekly 
balls, theatrical exhibitions, cock-fights, and other pastimes. 
In these festivities André took an active part, and he appears 
to have been a special favorite with the ladies. He was both 
scene-painter and actor at the theatre opened by the English 
officers ; and some of his scenery is said to have been remark- 
ably well painted ; but of the character of his acting we have 
no account. Mr. Sargent tells us that “ there is much reason 
for attributing ’ to him both the authorship and the recitation 
of the Prologue on the opening of the theatre. 

“ Once more, ambitious of theatric glory, 
Howe’s strolling company appears before ye. 
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O’er hills and dales and bogs, through wind and weather, 
And many hair-breadth ‘scape, we ve scrambled hither. 
For we, true vagrants of the Thespian race, 

Whilst summer lasts ne’er know a settled place.” 


The first performance was given on the 26th of January, and 
plays were occasionally acted until the 19th of May, when the 
season closed with the once famous tragedy of Douglas. 

But the most remarkable entertainment in which André 
participated while in Philadelphia was the Mischianza, as it 
was called, a curious medley arranged by the officers of the 
army as a compliment to Sir William Howe on the occasion 
of his return to England. In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
August, 1778, is a letter from André to a friend in England, 
giving a minute account of this exhibition, which the writer 
described as * the most splendid entertainment, I believe, ever 
given by an army to their general.” The festivities thus com- 
memorated occurred on the 18th of May, 1778, and were cele- 
brated partly on the river and partly at an elegant country- 
seat near the place where the navy-yard is now located. They 
consisted of a regatta, a tournament, a ball, and a grand sup- 
per, and began as early as half past four in the afternoon. 
André designed the costumes for the principal ladies, was 
himself one of the knights in the tournament, and took a very 
active part in all the preliminary arrangements. The enter- 
tainment commenced with a naval procession, arranged in 
three divisions, each composed of a galley gayly decked with 
flags, and of ten flat-boats, lined with green cloth, and filled 
with officers and ladies. In the central galley were Sir Wil- 
liam Howe, his brother, Admiral Howe, and Sir Henry Clin- 
ton; and in front of the whole were three flat-boats with a 
band of music in each. Thus arranged, the boats rowed slowly 
down the river, keeping time to the music, until the tide be- 
came too strong for the galleys, when they were exchanged for 
smaller boats. On landing, the company formed in procession 
and marched to the lawn in front of the house, through an 
avenue lined with grenadiers and light-horse. The lawn had 
been arranged as a tilting-ground, and was also lined with 
troops and ornamented with triumphal arches. On each side 
of the first arch were pavilions, with seats rising tier above 
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tier, and filled with ladies. “On the front seat of each pavil- 
ion,” André wrote in the letter already referred to, * were 
placed seven of the principal young ladies of the country, 
dressed in Turkish habits, and wearing in their turbans the 
favors with which they meant to reward the several knights 
who were to contend in their honor.” The company were 
scarcely arranged when a herald appeared, preceded by four 
trumpeters, and accompanied by the seven * Knights of the 
Blended Rose,” habited in white and red silk, * and mounted 
on gray horses, richly caparisoned in trappings of the same 
colors.” André appeared as one of these knights, in honor 
of Miss P. Chew, — his device being * two game-cocks fight- 
ing,”’ and his motto, “* No Rival.” After they had made the 
circuit of the square, the herald proclaimed his challenge, and 
the “ Knights of the Burning Mountain” entered the lists, on 
black horses, and habited in black and orange silk. ~A furious 
encounter then ensued, which was at length closed by an 
intimation on the part of the ladies that they “ were perfectly 
satisfied with the proofs of love, and the signal feats of valor 
given by their respective knights.” From the tilting-ground 
the whole company proceeded to the house, where they re- 
galed themselves with tea, lemonade, and other liquors, while 
the knights knelt and received their favors from the ladies. 
Shortly afterward the ball was opened by the knights ; and at 
ten o’clock a grand display of fireworks was given. Supper 
was served at twelve, and the dancing was continued until four 
o'clock in the morning. In reading the account of this in- 
glorious exhibition, it seems almost incredible that any officer 
who respected his own character or the character of the Eng- 
lish army should have consented to accept such an ovation, or 
to be in any way connected with it, especially in a time of 
war, and while almost in presence of a hostile camp. “ At 
the time of this silken and mock-heroic display,” Mr. Irving 
remarks, “ the number of British chivalry in Philadelphia was 
19,530, cooped up in a manner by an American force at Val- 
ley Forge, amounting, according to official returns, to 11,800 
men. Could any triumphal pageant be more ill-placed and 
ill-timed !” 

Six days afterward Sir William embarked for England, and 
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immediate preparations were made by his successor for evacu- 
ating the city, without striking a blow. On the night of the 
17th of June the troops left their quarters and went into 
camp; and on the 19th, Sir Henry Clinton began his retreat 
to New York. By his own judicious arrangements, and in 
consequence of Lee’s misconduct at Monmouth, he was ena- 
bled to reach his place of destination with but little loss. 
On the 5th of July his army encamped on Staten Island. How 
André was employed during the rest of the summer does not 
appear; but in September he accompanied Major-General 
Grey in the expedition against New Bedford, and was sent 
back as bearer of despatches to Sir Henry Clinton. His next 
employment in the field was in the night attack on Tappan, a 
little village on the Hackensack River, famous as the scene of 
his execution a few months afterward; and on the return of 
General Grey to England he was appointed aide-de-camp to 
Sir Henry Clinton, with the provincial rank of major. 

Not long afterward the army went into winter quarters, and 
New York soon became as gay and dissipated as Philadelphia 
had been. A theatre was opened, and many of the officers, 
including André, De Lancy, and other conspicuous persons, 
took part in the performances. André was also a frequent 
contributor to the columns of Rivington’s Gazette. But 
the winter was chiefly memorable for the commencement of 
an intrigue which resulted in the treason of Arnold. Early 
in the year, that officer, pretending to be dissatisfied with 
much of the recent action of Congress, seized an opportunity 
to open a secret correspondence, under the feigned signature 
of Gustavus, with Clinton, who at once turned the subject 
over to André. The latter replied to Arnold’s letter, under 
the signature pf John Anderson, a name which seems to have 
been adopted quite as much for the purpose of indicating as of 
concealing the real character of the writer. An active corre- 
spondence ensued, and various arguments were skilfully ad- 
duced to persuade Gustavus to forsake the cause which he had 
espoused, and to follow the course pursued by Monk at the 
Restoration. 

It is uncertain when the English first became aware of the 
real name of their unknown correspondent ; but it is probable 
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that their suspicions were early aroused by the character of 
the information received from him, and it has been generally 
believed that André carried on a correspondence with Mrs. 
Arnold simultaneously with this intrigue. Mr. Sargent, how- 
ever, thinks that only one letter passed between them; and to 
this he attaches very little importance, though it is scarcely 
probable that an officer of high rank in the English army 
should have written to the wife of an American general 
merely for the purpose of offering his services in the purchase 
of articles of millinery. Notwithstanding André had been 
acquainted with the family of Arnold’s wife during the occu- 
pation of Philadelphia, we can only regard this letter as a 
lure. It is not necessary to suppose that Mrs. Arnold was at 
that time cognizant of her husband's intentions, though this is 
by no means improbable ; but there can be little doubt that 
André’s letter was written in the expectation that it would be 
shown to Arnold. It was as follows : — 


“Heap-Quarters, New York, the 16th Aug. 1779. 

“Mapame.— Major Giles is so good as to take charge of this letter, 
which is meant to solicit your remembrance, and to assure you that my 
respect for you, and the fair cirele in which I had the honour of be- 
coming acquainted with you, remains unimpaired by distance or politi- 
eal broils. It would make me very happy to become useful to you 
here. You know the Mesquianza made me a complete milliner. 
Should you not have received supplies for your fullest equipment from 
that department, I shall be glad to enter into the whole detail of cap- 
wire, needles, gauze, &e., and, to the best of my abilities, render you in 
these trifles services from which I hope you would infer a zeal to be 
further employed. I beg you would present my best respects to your 
sisters, to the Miss Chews, and to Mrs. Shippen and Mrs. Chew. I 
have the honour to be, with the greatest regard, Madam, your most 


obedient and most humble servant, 
“Joun Anpre.” 


During the greater part of this year, Sir Henry Clinton re- 
mained inactive in New York, and though various predatory 
expeditions were set on foot, André does not appear to have 
been engaged in active service, except at the attack on the 
American works at Verplanck’s Point. On the dismissal of 
Lord Rawdon from the office of Adjutant-General, André be- 
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came his successor; and in that capacity he accompanied the 
expedition which sailed, at the end of December, against 
Charleston. So many delays, however, occurred in the move- 
ments of both the fleet and the army, that it was not until the 
Ist of April that the troops were able to break ground before 
the city. The siege was conducted with much energy on both 
sides, and, after a protracted defence, the American com- 
mander, General Lincoln, was forced to surrender, on the 11th 
of May. Shortly after the capitulation André returned to 
New York. In connection with his account of the fall of this 
important position, Mr. Sargent refers to a story, which has 
sometimes gained credence in this country, that during the 
siege André was repeatedly present within the American lines 
as a spy; but he does not express any positive opinion on the 
question of its truth or falsehood. Not only, however, is the 
story in itself intrinsically improbable, but the evidence on 
which it rests is altogether insufficient. Only two persons are 
mentioned as having stated that they saw André within the 
American lines; and on a question of identity the testimony 
of so small a number of witnesses must always be received 
with extreme distrust. Moreover, these men were not famil- 
iar with André’s features, and they were therefore especially 
liable to be deceived on such a point. One of them, indeed, 
never saw André, except on an occasion when he is said to 
have been disguised as a cattle-driver ; and it was not until 
several months afterward that he was told that the pretended 
cattle-driver was in fact the Major André who had recently 
been hanged as a spy. 

After André’s return to New York the correspondence with 
Arnold was renewed with fresh vigor, and it soon became ap- 
parent that a personal interview of the parties was all that was 
needed to complete the negotiations. Meanwhile, as the former 
had few military duties to perform, he employed his pen in 
lampooning the American generals, and during the summer he 
contributed * The Cow Chase ” to Rivington’s Gazette. This 
famous satire is in three cantos, and contains some spirited 
lines and not a few specimens of genuine humor, though for 
the most part its tone is coarse, and its versification is rough 
and unpolished. It has been often reprinted, and is given at 
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length by Mr. Sargent, with numerous illustrative notes, beside 
those appended to the early editions. 

Immediately after the completion of the third canto of this 
satirical ballad, André left New York on his fatal errand to 
meet Arnold. The circumstances connected with this part of 
André’s life are so well known to every reader of American 
history, that a very brief summary of them will be sufficient 
for our purpose. They form one of the most important epi- 
sodes in the history of the Revolution, and have been traced 
with great fulness of detail and accuracy of statement by 
Sparks and Irving. Mr. Sargent’s account is still more mi- 
nute and elaborate, and deserves special commendation for its 
candor and impartiality. The outline of this familiar story 
may be given, however, in very few words. An unsuccessful 
attempt to effect an interview between Arnold and André at 
Dobbs’s Ferry had already been made, and had failed only in 
consequence of the firing of an English sloop-of-war, the Vul- 
ture, on Arnold’s barge, while he was on the way to the place 
of meeting. On the 20th of September, a little more than a 
week after the failure of this attempt, André again left New 
York in the hope of meeting Arnold, and the same night went 
on board of the Vulture, then lying in Haverstraw Bay. In 
the course of the following day he found means to communi- 
cate with Arnold, who about midnight sent a boat with muf- 
fled oars to bring off the English agent. André readily ac- 
cepted the proffered conveyance, and, landing at the Long 
Clove under an assumed name, proceeded at once to hold a 
secret conference with Arnold. It is probable that, before their 
negotiations were completed, the approach of dawn compelled 
him to postpone his return to the vessel ; and during the day 
he remained concealed within the American lines. After 
breakfasting at the house of Joshua H. Smith, who had been 
employed to bring André on shore, the two officers repaired to 
an upper room, where they held another long and secret inter- 
view. We are ignorant what arguments were urged by these 
negotiators in settling the terms of their bargain, but they pro- 
duced the desired effect, and it is not difficult to form a pretty 
clear idea of the plan of operations by which Arnold’s treason 
was to be consummated. Before ten o’clock the arrangements 
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were definitely settled, and the American general set off for 
head-quarters, having first placed in André’s hands several 
important papers relative to the condition of the works at West 
Point and to the number of men then in garrison. The same 
afternoon André started on his return to New York by land, 
in disguise, and with the papers received from Arnold concealed 
in his stockings. He encountered few obstacles on his journey 
until he had nearly reached Tarrytown, when he was stopped 
by a party of three Americans, who searched him and speedily 
discovered the evidence of his recent interview with Arnold. 
Satisfied that he was a spy, they at once carried him to the 
nearest post, and delivered him up to the commanding officer. 

As soon as Arnold was informed of what had occurred, he 
made his escape on board of the Vulture, and was conveyed to 
New York. Meanwhile Washington was returning with his 
suite from a visit to Connecticut; and he reached West Point 
only a few hours after Arnold’s flight. By his orders André 
was brought up to head-quarters the same evening. ‘I would 
not wish Mr. André to be treated with insult,” he wrote to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Jameson; “but he does not appear to 
stand on the footing of a common prisoner of war, and there- 
fore he is not entitled to the usual indulgences which they 
receive, and is to be most closely and narrowly watched.” No 
examination of the case appears to have been made at this 
time, and two days afterward André was sent to Tappan to 
await the action of a Court of Inquiry. On the 29th of 
September a Board of General Officers was convened there, 
consisting of fourteen members, under the presidency of Na- 
thanael Greene, next to Washington the greatest of our Revo- 
lutionary generals, and including among the number Stirling, 
Lafayette, Steuben, Clinton, Knox, and Glover. After a care- 
ful consideration of the subject and a personal examination 
of André, they unanimously reported the following facts and 
opinion : — 

“ First, That he came on shore from the Vulture sloop-of-war, in the 
night of the 21st of September inst., on an interview with General Ar- 
nold, in a private and secret manner. 

“ Secondly, That he changed his dress within our lines, and under a 
feigned name, and in a disguised habit, passed our works at Stony and 
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Verplanck’'s Points the evening of the 22d of September inst., and was 
taken the morning of the 23d of September inst. at Tarrytown, in a 
disguised habit, being then on his way to New York, and, when taken, 
he had in his possession several papers, which contained intelligence for 


the enemy. 
“The Board, having maturely considered these facts, do also report 


to his Excellency General Washington, that Major André, Adjutant- 
General to the British army, ought to be considered as a spy from the 
enemy ; and that, agreeable to the law and usage of nations, it is their 
opinion he ought to suffer death.” 


This opinion was approved by Washington on the following 
day, and the execution was appointed to take place at five o’clock 
in the afternoon of the Ist of October. Meanwhile strenuous 
exertions were made by the English to procure his release ; 
and on the very day appointed for his execution a messenger 
arrived from Sir Henry Clinton with a letter for Washington, 
setting forth that, in the opinion .of the writer, the latter could 
not have been rightly “ informed of all the circumstances on 
which a judgment ought to be formed,” and announcing his 
intention to send Lieutenant-General Robinson, Lieutenant- 
Governor Elliot, and Chief Justice Smith to give to him a true 
statement of the facts, and to declare the writer’s sentiments 
and resolutions. In deference to Clinton’s request, and per- 
haps in the hope that Arnold might be captured or surren- 
dered, André was respited until the following day, and General 
Greene was deputed to meet Robinson, who alone was permit- 
ted to land. Accordingly an interview took place between 
them, but without producing any result ; and at the appointed 
hour on Tuesday, October 2, 1780, the sentence of the court 
was executed. André had applied to be shot, as a mode of 
punishment less revolting to the feelings of a man of honor 
than that ordinarily adopted; but motives of policy impera- 
tively required that no change should be made, and no answer 
was returned to his application. About noon he was hanged 
as a spy in the presence of the whole army. Thus died, in the 
flower of his youth, one of the most promising officers in the 
English army, who under happier circumstances might have 
risen to the first rank in his profession, and have left an un- 
spotted name. ‘To an excellent understanding,” says Ham- 
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ilton, who was much attracted toward him, “ well improved by 
education and travel, he united a peculiar elegance of mind 
and manners, and the advantage of a pleasing person. "Tis 
said he possessed a pretty taste for the fine arts, and had him- 
self attained some proficiency in poetry, music, and painting. 
His knowledge appeared without ostentation, and embellished 
by a diffidence that rarely accompanies so many talents and 
accomplishments ; which left you to suppose more than ap- 
peared. His sentiments were elevated, and inspired esteem : 
they had a softness that conciliated affection. His elocution 
was handsome, his address easy, polite, and insinuating.” 

Forty-one years after the execution of André, his body was 
disinterred, and removed to England, to find its last resting- 
place beneath the arches of that venerable Abbey where are 
laid the mortal remains of so many kings and warriors, orators 
and poets, statesmen and scholars, of nearly every generation 
since the Conquest, —a mightier company than is gathered 
anywhere else on earth. He is buried in the south aisle ; and 
not far off is the mural monument erected to his memory by 
George ILL. to commemorate both his virtues and the circum- 
stances of his death. 

The justice of André’s sentence has often been impugned by 
English writers, and the mode of its execution has also been 
condemned. But the difficulties of the case are in truth very 
small, and the tendency of opinion among the best-informed 
writers in England is now strongly toward acquiescence in the 
American view. Neither the character of the persons by whom 
he was arrested, the possession of a safe-conduct signed by Ar- 
nold, nor the question whether he landed under cover of a flag 
of truce, has any material bearing on the subject. A flag of 
truce cannot be prostituted for a purpose utterly at variance 
with the character of such a flag; nor can a safe-conduct is- 
sued in the prosecution of a treasonable design clothe its pos- 
sessor with any immunity. No case, indeed, exactly like that 
of André, so far as we know, had previously arisen in the his- 
tory of war; but the principles by which it was to be decided 
were simple and of easy application, and beside André’s own 
confession there was abundant evidence as to the true charac- 
ter of his mission. 
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Apart from the infamy which attaches to the business of a 
spy, no stain rests on his memory. He was warm-hearted, 
generous, and affectionate in the relations of private life, and 
no man had more devoted friends. His early manhood was 
clouded by disappointed hopes ; but after he joined the army 
he seems to have recovered the natural elasticity of his spirits, 
and he entered warmly into the various amusements by which 
the English troops in America enlivened the tedium of garri- 
son duty. His parts were originally good, and they were prob- 
ably better cultivated than those of most of his associates. 
His letters are in general written with ease and dignity; his 
poetry is not without merit ; and his pen-and-ink sketches and 
other drawings are creditable alike to his skill and to his taste 
in such matters. 


Art. VI.—1. Essai sur Tite Live. Par H. Tatne, ancien 
Eléve de l’Ecole Normale, Docteur és Lettres. Ouvrage 
couronné par l’Académie Francaise. Deuxiéme Edition. 1 
vol. 12mo. 

2. Les Philosophes Francais du XIX* Siecle. Par H. Tatne. 
Deuxiéme Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 

3. Essais de Critique et d Histoire. Par H. Taine. Deux- 
iéme Edition. 1lvol. 12mo. 

4. La Fontaine et ses Fables. Par H. Taine.  Troisiéme 
Edition. 1lvol. 12mo. 1861. 


Tue French press is still noted for the impartiality, sound- 
ness, and originality of its literary criticism. It has always 
been one of the leading habits of the Paris periodicals to open 
their columns to elaborate essays, often the first efforts of men 
destined in after life to occupy the highest rank in the science 
and politics of their country. Some papers, such as Le Pays 
and La Presse, publish weekly flippant and superficial arti- 
cles ; but others, among which Les Débats occupies a promi- 
nent place, invariably print critical notices which vie in 
importance with the most finished dissertations to be found 
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in the leading European Reviews. Sacy, Franck, Renan, La- 
boulaye, Saint-Mare Girardin, and a score of others, all well 
known by literary labors of considerable merit, frequently 
grace the columns of that celebrated journal with highly 
wrought criticisms. The result of a course so wise and so 
liberal is to bring forth articles destined to survive the ephem- 
eral existence of the papers in which they were originally in- 
serted, and to obtain the honor — so dear to a French critic — 
of being preserved in the lasting form of octavos. 

It is not our present purpose to speak of those who, like 
Sainte-Beuve, Janin, and T. Gautier, have long been known 
and appreciated wherever the French language is spoken or 
read ; but of a new generation of essayists, already exercising 
a controlling influence, and evidently destined to occupy the 
first place among the master-spirits of their national literature. 
The fact is, that France at this moment can boast of a number 
of young men highly gifted, thoroughly educated, and eager 
to attain the position to which their talents and patriotism 
fully entitle them. Their efforts and principles deserve to be 
more generally known; and, unable to speak here of them 
all, we select one, H. Taine, as a type worthy of study and 
analysis. 

M. Hippolyte Taine is a man of about thirty years of age, a 
native of the department of the Ardennes, a graduate of the 
Normal School, and at present one of the literary editors of 
Les Débats. He was altogether unknown, save by his having 
gained the highest honors in the gift of the University, when 
in 1853 the French Academy, having offered a prize for an 
essay on the genius of Livy, our youthful licentiate entered 
the lists, and obtained the coveted palm with great credit to 
himself and to the celebrated institution of which he had 
been for several years one of the most brilliant pupils. 

His works consist, besides the above prize essay, of two 
theses, one of which, on La Fontaine’s Fables, has since been 
enlarged, and several times published in a book form ; a series 
of elaborate essays on Addison, Macaulay, Thackeray, Dick- 
ens, Carlyle, Michelet, and Guizot, originally inserted in Les 
Débats, and reprinted under the title of Essais de Critique 
et d’ Histoire ; a Journey to the Pyrenees; and, finally, a 
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scorching, witty, and analytical review of the doctrines taught 
by Royer-Collard, Cousin, and Jouffroy, which, under the 
name of Les Philosophes Frangais du X1X° Siecle, created 
a sensation still deeply felt among the numerous disciples 
of the eclectic school. 

The excellences of our author consist in his style and 
method ; — the one clear, forcible, and concise ; the other ana- 
lytical in form, though somewhat hypothetic in fact, bold, novel, 
and striking. Divesting the method of a certain phraseology, 
often unavoidable when discussing abstruse subjects and semi- 
Hegelian doctrines, we will endeavor to abridge and explain 
its leading features. 

While analyzing any group of human events, we find that 
all its parts depend on one another. Thus, throughout the 
same age or era, — for instance, that of Pericles, Augustus, or 
Louis XIV.,— the religion, philosophy, arts, form of govern- 
ment, public manners, and social relations are so closely con- 
nected, that the impairing of one of necessity impairs the rest. 
So too with men. Take a poet, Homer, Shakespeare, or La 
Fontaine ; an historian, Thucydides, Livy, or Gregoire de 
Tours ; a philosopher, Plato, Bacon, or Descartes, — his style, 
opinions, morals, tendencies, and starting so depend on those 
of his coevals, that, were you to transform any one of the 
group, the rest would have to be modified likewise. Whence 
this irresistible mutual dependence? If you decompose all 
the parts of a literary whole, you discover that they arise from, 
and are governed by, a limited number of forces, often by one 
only, which maintains the harmony and union of the group. 
Throughout the same historical period, philosophy, arts, and 
the state receive their leading characteristics from some rul- 
ing and paramount faculty. They “all bear the impress of 
the same stamp.” Thus, to know what man is, we must not 
“collect scattered waves, but reach the source. It does not 
matter whether this or that wave was formed and fed by innu- 
merable and distant springs ; we must ascertain the direction 
and force of the current, and feel the impulse which impels 
it.” In simpler words, to know an object consists in knowing 
its cause, and following it through its multifarious effects. 

The leading features of all historical events, then, spring 
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from a primitive formula, which points to a universal force 
-always present, ever acting, ruling, supreme. It is that force 
alone which should command the attention of the philosopher. 
The aim of history therefore is, while eschewing the multi- 
tude of details which too often clog the way, to reach the rul- 
ing force, to ascertain its formulas, to determine the necessities 
which cause their mutual dependence, and finally to unfold 
the hereditary types and primitive condition of things. 

Applied to particulars, this ambitious doctrine gives rise to 
questions which have not yet been solved. Can we sum up all 
individualities, all talents, all capacities, within a mere formu- 
la? Can we use exact methods in our appreciation and criti- 
cism? Do the faculties of a man, like the several organs of a 
plant, really depend on one another, and were they created 
by a law sole and universal? Granted that there is such a 
law, can we calculate its force and vitality, or foresee its good 
and evil effects? Do we possess a ruling faculty, the uniform 
action of which imparts a necessary system of motions which 
philosophy may foretell and analyze ? 

To all these questions M. Taine unhesitatingly answers in 
the affirmative. Many opponents of note give a negative reply. 
We can only hope that time, thought, and experience may sus- 
tain every one of our author’s assertions. But, in the present 
state of our knowledge, we do not feel disposed to indorse 
doctrines so bold, subversive, and revolutionary. Our reasons 
are as follows. 

The mutual dependence and close connection which form 
the basis of M. Taine’s system undoubtedly exist in the physi- 
eal world, and every discovery in science adds new evidences 
of necessary relations. But when endeavoring to carry the 
analogy into a new field, and to apply similar rules to the 
mysterious workings of the intellect, aspirations, and destiny 
of man, we find that they yield no such satisfactory results. 
There is too much individuality, the dissimilarity of primitive 
types is too great, the consequences are too various and uncer- 
tain, even with original conditions wholly similar, to admit of 
the application of dogmatic formulas to the inner workings 
and decisive actions of men. We fail to perceive in the indi- 
vidual history of a poet, artist, or statesman rules and ulti- 
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mate effects which are entirely and necessarily reproduced or 
reflected in the workings of the state, and vice versa. No 
analytical historian, no critic, has yet sueceeded in giving abso- 
lute rules, deduced from positive examples, which could enable 
us to unlock and unfold the necessary principles of action of 
any representative man or era in their universality, Vico, Her- 
der, and Hegel not excepted. It is no argument to say that 
in such matters the proofs cannot be of such a positive and ab- 
solute nature as to exact the assent or conviction of all. If 
you adopt mathematical reasonings, give mathematical conclu- 
sions. There are facts in the domain of abstract truth which 
no one can deny; and it is no unreasonable presumption to 
require evidences adequate to the subject, and possessing the 
same degree of clearness which we find in matters equally 
abstruse and difficult. Nor should we forget that M. Taine 
claims to have discovered a method wholly algebraical, and a 
sort of philosophical geometry, of which the high-sounding 
principles, severally named abstraction, hypothesis, and verifi- 
cation, form the magic key. 

Yet, if we believe in the science of history as now taught 
and expounded, — in that science which aims at unfolding the 
laws of the social and political world, exhibiting, through the 
medium of historical similitudes, a progressive march toward 
a necessary end, as yet unknown to us, but believed to be within 
our reach, — we cannot entirely disprove in men what so many 
concede to states, however large or however insignificant. But 
can we admit with M. Taine — and it is not the most serious 
objection — that “ the forces which govern men are similar to 
those which govern nature,” without granting likewise that a 
succession of necessities governs both the moral and physical 
worlds ? Can we repeat with our author, after Condillac, that 
the nature of a being consists only in a group of distinct ab- 
stractions, embodied in systematic combinations and relations 
of facts, without destroying a belief, universal and overwhelm- 
ing, in the substantial reality of all beings ? 

M. Taine’s repeated efforts in the field of British literature 
claim at our hands a slight digression from his metaphysics to 
literary criticism. It is rarely given to French critics to re- 
view the works of an English author with skill and impartial- 
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ity. Whatever they may say to the contrary, it is evident that 
a large majority of them can never be made to feel the force of 
the Anglo-Saxon, and perceive all the excellences of the Brit- 
ish writers. So far as ideas alone are concerned, they indeed 
see a vast deal in our poems, plays, and essays, but not every- 
thing, and they often add notions of their own to many passages 
which to us bear a very different interpretation. The fact is, 
that it requires not only a constant study, but large experience 
of life in England or America, to become pervaded with the 
spirit which prompts and vivifies all our original productions 
in prose and in verse. Now, how few Frenchmen have dwelt 
long enough in England or America, paid the requisite atten- 
tion to the characteristics of our race, or sufficiently studied 
our literary history in its origin and developments, to perceive 
in a work truly and solely English that which constitutes its 
chief merits! The naked facts and general ideas, the form 
and method, are certainly within the reach of any foreign 
critic ; for these may exist in his language as well as in our 
own, and are among the constituent parts of the intellect in 
its universality ; but when a Paris reviewer, with the help of 
heavy dictionaries always at his elbow, or a flying trip to Lon- 
don in a train de plaisir, imagines that he may acquire the 
language, master the peculiarities, and share the animus of our 
writers of poetry and fiction, he commits a grave error. 

There are exceptions. We consider M. Villemain’s essays 
on Pope, Byron, and others, as complete as any ever written in 
England. That learned and eloquent man seems to possess 
the instinct to mark with unerring accuracy the leading traits 
and absolute merits of our authors, but he stands alone in the 
array of reviewers who for the last fifty years have endeavored 
to initiate the French public into the manifold beauties of our 
Anglo-Saxon literature. Why is this? We are not aware 
that he ever lived in England. M. Philaréte Chasles, on the 
other hand, spent seven years in Oxford; he is at present, and 
has been for a long time, the Lecturer on English Literature in 
the celebrated College of France ; and yet there is not a single 
chapter in the seven huge volumes which he has written on 
the British and American authors which any of us could read 
with pleasure or profit. 
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M. Taine, who is evidently drifting toward a specialty, has 
been more successful in his attempts at describing to the read- 
ers ef the Débats the characteristics of our first novelists and 
historians. English literature seems to him a rich and prom- 
ising mine, as yet unworked. Eager to carve out for himself 
a reputation based upon original researches, he evinces in his 
later articles marks of close study and of a certain insight 
into the peculiarities of men and manners in England. That 
he analyzes the modern authors, as yet, with more enthusiasm 
than accuracy, and favors Dickens and Thackeray with classi- 
fications, divisions, subdivisions, and finicalities of which they 
never dreamed, does not admit of a doubt. He may also be 
charged with giving vent to an admiration so continuous and 
so overwhelming, when commenting upon writers who are 
merely clever and interesting, that the reader is often tempted 
to ask where our critic will find adequate words and exclama- 
tions when obliged to speak of Shakespeare and Milton. This 
unlimited disposition to praise and admire is often the result 
of a first acquaintance with foreign authors. We feel so glad, 
so proud, to read, in the original, works which we knew merely 
through imperfect translations, that we do not stop to reflect, 
and to analyze our early impressions. It is only after a few 
years of constant practice, when familiar with the new order 
of thought and of forms which break upon us while reading 
Dante in Italian, Corneille in French, or Schiller in German, 
that our judgment may be said to acquire the requisite sober- 
ness. Until then we should be chary of imparting to a beney- 
olent public opinions generally transient and superficial. 

We do not know what advantages M. Taine may have en- 
joyed in studying Carlyle and Macaulay ; but candor prompts 
us to say that his reviews of those two authors are not calcu- 
lated to alter the opinion already formed by most English 
readers. The racy style, striking form, and grandiloquent en- 
comiums which are the leading features in his essays may 
please, but fail to instruct. An entire History of English Lit- 
erature, which we understand our critic is engaged in pre- 
paring for the press, should be so written as to prove useful 
not only to French readers, but also to the English, who are 
after all the best judges of such matters. Now, how few of 
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the foreign comments on Hamlet or Cymbeline, Hudibras or 
the Rape of the Lock, can bear a translation ! 

In his last article on Mill’s Logic, published only a few 
weeks ago in La Revue des Deux Mondes, we discern a de- 
cided improvement, which may be attributed to the subject, — 
Logic, M. Taine’s constant study, the object of his love and 
admiration, the ideal which he sees or inserts in all things. 
There, in the midst of those attenuated processes of reason- 
ing, he breathes freely, feels his strength, expounds and 
teaches with zest and success. It is really interesting to see 
how faithfully he dissects the work of the great English logi- 
cian, and with what consummate skill he simplifies and abridges 
the most fugitive thoughts to be found in the whole range of 
human abstractions. The dialogue form, that faint echo of 
the thorough analyses of Plato, for which the Paris Normal 
School has always been noted, is made to play an important 
part in this, as well as in most of M. Taine’s later essays. No 
reader can forget the striking, lively, though one-sided dia- 
logues between Peter and Paul, in his exposition of the mod- 
ern French philosophers. Yet it is not every subject which 
admits of such a rapid succession of questions and replies ; 
and when too often repeated, it never fails to impart a certain 
sameness which justly fatigues the reader. . 

It is due to M. Taine to say, that he is not only an imagina- 
tive, although analytical writer, but a critic of great scientific 
attainments and erudition. He exhibits at all times a knowl- 
edge of history in its philosophy, and of philosophy in its his- 
tory, which can be the growth only of deep and extensive 
research. Whether he defines the salient characteristics of 
Livy or Machiavelli, Cousin or Jouffroy, the reader perceives 
that page after page teems with sound inferences, and with 
criticisms terse and true. His comprehensive surveys and 
deductions manifest intellectual power of the highest order, 
fully evolved and methodically trained. Disdaining the de- 
tails of a precise or technical erudition, he is ever in search of 
ruling and universal principles, susceptible of scientific verifi- 
cation. He may occasionally mistake preconceived notions for 
the logical results of a careful investigation ; his hypotheses 
sometimes dictate the expected consequences ; but his earnest- 
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ness is so great that, even when sporting with logical forms, 
every word tells, every assertion leaves an indelible mark. 
His forms are sometimes abrupt, his assertions always dogmat- 
ical, his illustrations familiar. He cannot be said to aim at 
producing rhetorical effects, and yet one may easily detect evi- 
dences of a close attention to the rounding of his periods. 
Familiar as he is with the methods of logic, fond of analysis, 
eager to introduce at all times formulas, axioms, postulates, 
and corollaries, some of his pages bristle with geometrical 
forms which startle without convincing the reader. 

He is eminently witty and ironical, and his style of sarcas- 
tic argumentation has rarely been surpassed. We wish we 
could give our readers some of his descriptions ; especially 
those of Cousin and Jouffroy, where, making of the one a 
court abbé, the lover of Madame de Longueville, a pulpit ora- 
tor, a worldly and wordy metaphysician, and of the other a 
sedate Englishman, a distinguished graduate of Cambridge, 
and a pupil of Locke, he exhibits, in language of singular 
grace and polish, and with keen irony, the peculiar merits 
and the mutual contradictions of those two celebrated eclec- 
tic philosophers. 

In fine, M. Taine must be considered as an author of uncom- 
mon literary excellence, unquestionable originality, and sur- 
passing energy and promise. His style is peculiar, at times 
eloquent, always correct, firm, and forcible. And when we 
recollect his strength as a writer, his ingenuity as a logician, 
and his success as an acute reasoner, we feel tempted to apply 
to him the measure which he has so felicitously applied to 
others. Livy, he says, is orator in historia, Cousin, orator in 
philosophia. What shall we say of M. Taine? Orator in 
dialectica. 
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Art. VII.—1. Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians. By Sir J. Garpner WILKINSON. In two volumes. 
London: John Murray. 

2. Charicles: Illustrations of the Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. From the German of Pror. Becker. Excursus 
IX. 

3. Gallus: Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus. By 
Pror. Becker. Excursus XII. 

4. Branp’s Popular Antiquities. 

5. Annual Report of the Trustees of the Cemetery of Mount 
Auburn, for the Year 1860. 


Man, who is created from the dust, demands as a right two 
things from his mother earth; food while he lives, and six 
feet of ground after he dies. The first he can obtain by his 
own efforts; the second, he of necessity must claim from his 
friends. The earth, his progenitor, has too her privileges. It 
seems but just, that, having furnished the materials for his 
creation and continued support, she should receive his re- 
mains as a legacy for her future offspring. When that myste- 
rious principle, which we call vital, and which endows him 
with sensation and voluntary motion, is extinguished in death, 
the universal laws of chemical transmutation, long held in 
abeyance and coerced to serve the purposes of his living 
functions, resume their sway, and speedily reduce the won- 
derful organism of his human frame to its primitive elements, 
there to play anew their part in the great cycle of the inor- 
ganic and organic worlds. Modern science demonstrates that 
the old doctrine of metempsychosis contained a germ of truth, 
though of truth misapplied. Our bodies, though not our 
minds, may and do become the bodies of other animals, or 
are incorporated in the cellular structure of the oak, the pota- 
to, or the flower, and even enter into the composition of the 
crystal and the rock. Flesh and bone fall by degenerative 
metamorphosis, through the proximate principles of albumen, 
fibrine, and water, to the humble scale of carbon, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen, — to acids, bases, and inorganic salts. Oxygen, 
the vitalizing principle, plays also the part of the destroyer, 
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and levels the proud structure of the man to the primitive 
dust. 

There is a sort of retributive justice in this, which we 
hasten to imitate with the inferior animals, and with plants. 
The bones of the domestic creatures that we have slaughtered 
for food, we spread upon our fields to produce pasturage for 
others. The decaying stubble and the uprooted sea-weed be- 
come the pabulum of future crops. The sordid spirit does 
not stop here. The curate’s cow grazes in the village chureh- 
yard and feeds his children from his parishioners’ remains. 
The bones which strewed Waterloo are ground to powder, 
and, under the guise of phosphates, form the annual dressing 
of English meadows. The British soldier in the Crimea may 
have dined off his heroic father’s bones. 

These marvellous changes, conducted sparsely and singly in 
the great laboratory of nature, are harmless and inoffensive. 
But when death strikes men in masses, as in pestilence and in 
battle, the case is different. What to do with the dead is ever 
one of the most troublesome problems in severe epidemics. 
The panic and the numerical weakness of society increase in 
the same ratio with the accumulating remains; and the lat- 
ter augment and perpetuate the disease which overwhelmed 
them. There is no truce so soon granted, and so sacred, be- 
tween hostile armies, as that established to ** bury the dead.” 
Self-preservation enforces what neither mercy nor religion 
might otherwise secure. 

Were we in every sense merely organic existences, — ani- 
mals in whom feeling and love did not exist,—we might leave 
to nature, that created us, the disposal of our remains, and lie 
and decay wherever we fell and died. Society and humanity 
have higher claims. The one is obliged to remove us from 
its midst, for the safety of the community. The other attaches 
a certain sacredness even to the inanimate forms of the souls 
it has known, frequented, and loved, and would continue the 
cares of friendship to our interment and the choice of a 
grave. 

In all times, and among all nations, it has been esteemed 
a sacred duty to bury the dead. David praises the men of 
Jabez-Gilead, who rescued the bones of their king from the 
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enemy. Jeremiah threatens it as the greatest of punishments 
that the wicked should be deprived of burial. Herodotus tells 
us that, in Egypt, the city nearest which any dead body should 
be discovered uncared for was obliged to embalm it, and place 
it in some consecrated spot. The Chinese will sell himself to 
hard labor for years to obtain means to bury his parents. By 
a law of Athens, the discoverer of a corpse was obliged to see 
it interred, and he who refused to do so was deemed impious. 
The Roman was enjoined to cast three handfuls of earth upon 
the body of the stranger whom he found in his path. In 
Greece and Rome, a powerful incentive to care for the dead 
was founded in the religious belief that the unburied were 
obliged to wander a hundred years before entering the other 
world. Even Nero, driven from his throne, and having taken 
refuge in the villa of a freedman, one of his dependants, though 
contemplating suicide, employed his last wretched moments in 
digging a shallow grave with his hands, lest he should be de- 
nied the honors of burial. The evequia, or funeral obsequies, 
of those lost at sea, or whose bodies were not recovered, were 
religiously performed by their friends. Tombs, called ceno- 
taphs, were prepared for them, in the hope that the wandering 
manes, finding an empty sepulchre ready, might take up their 
abode in it, and thus abridge their period of suffering. Asini 
sepultura, or, as we say, the burial of a dog, was the name 
applied to infamous interment. Notorious criminals, spend- 
thrifts, those struck by lightning, as being cut down by the 
wrath of the gods, and suicides, were denied burial rites. 
Justa and debita among the Romans, and &/cava among the 
Greeks, were terms in use to express the obligation of burial. 
The Turks desire immediate interment, on the day even of 
death, to shorten their passage to Paradise. The North 
American Indians, too, believed that the spirits of the un- 
buried dead wandered restlessly until they found a grave. The 
denial of Christian burial forms one of the terrors of excom- 
munication among Roman Catholics, and even in the Church 
of England the unbaptized and suicides are refused the fu- 
neral service at their interment. The fear of losing a grave 
haunts the poor who are driven to charitable institutions, and 
the malefactor in his cell. We should expect, therefore, to 
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find the religious observances and funeral rites of different 
countries considered equally important, though widely various. 

It was a beautiful though not a universal custom among 
the Romans for the nearest relatives to kiss their expiring 
friend, thereby receiving his dying breath. The same person 
closed the eyes of the departed, and all present called him 
loudly by name, to restore him to consciousness should he be 
only in a trance. With a similar object, the body was washed 
in hot water, and then the undertaker was sent for. 

The Greeks washed and anointed the body, often crowned it 
with a chaplet of flowers, and had solemn music performed in 
the death-chamber. An obolus and a cake made of flour and 
honey were placed in the mouth of the corpse ; the one to pay 
his fare to Charon, the other to appease Cerberus. Among 
the Romans also, a coin was sometimes put in the hand of the 
dead. In both Athens and Rome the body, clad in a white 
shroud or in its dress of honor, lay in state in the hall of the 
mansion, that the friends might pay their last respects. A 
vase of lustral water stood by to purify the hands of those 
who touched it, and the remains were never left alone until 
the funeral. In like manner, in Wales it is deemed disgrace- 
ful to leave the corpse alone for an instant. Two other cus- 
toms prevail there ;— one is to leck up all the cats; the other, 
to turn the mirrors to the wall. The former is readily ex- 
plained ; the latter not so easily. 

In Rome a branch of pine or cypress suspended at the door 
gave notice of a death, as in some modern cities it is habitual 
to muffle the knockers and bells in crape for a similar purpose. 
In Queen Elizabeth’s time the “ passing-bell ” was tolled when 
any one was dying. This touching custom, whereby all were 
invited to pray for the parting soul, has fallen into disuse. 

“ When thou dost hear a toll or knell, 
Then think upon tay Passing Bell.” 

It is customary at this day, in some parts of Northumber- 
land, to set a pewter piate containing a little sa/t upon the 
corpse. A candle too is sometimes placed upon the body. 
Salt is the emblem of eternity and immortality, as preserving 
things from decay. The candle was an Egyptian hieroglyphic 
for /ife. Candles are still used at wakes. Flowers and sprigs 
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of yew and rosemary laid on the body, or carried at the fu- 
neral, are likewise types of life and immortality, and were 
used in Virgil’s time : — 
“ Tleu, miserande puer! si qua fata aspera rumpas, 

Tu Marcellus eris. Manibus date lilia plenis ; 

Purpureos spargam flores, animamque nepotis 

His saltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 

Munere.” 


Among the Hindoos the body is decked with flowers. The 
Greeks used the amaranth and polyanthus to hang over tombs. 
The French employ garlands of Immortelles. Flowers were 
deemed peculiarly appropriate for virgins and children by the 
early Christians. The yew is planted in the English, the cy- 
press in the Turkish burying-ground. The yew was thought 
best adapted to graveyards, both as an evergreen and on ac- 
count of the poisonous nature of its leaves, which repelled 
straying cattle. The ancient Egyptians used linen or cotton, 
but seldom woollen, — which was prohibited to the priests’ 
funerals, — in preparing the dead ; an old English law, on the 
other hand, requires shrouds to be made wholly of wool, to 
protect the woollen manufactures. In China white is the 
mourning color. In Greece, Rome, and, among modern na- 
tions, black was and is universal. In the latter centuries of 
Rome the mourning for women was changed to white, since 
their common dress had become of such gay colors that white 
was as unusual in daily life as black. 

The deceased Roman lay in state in his atrium, with the feet 
toward the door. Sir Thomas Browne gives various philo- 
sophical reasons why the custom of carrying the corpse to the 
grave feet foremost is most proper. It is well explained in the 
following epigram : — 

“ Nature, which headlong into life did throng us, 
With our feet forward to our grave doth bring us: 


What is less ours than this our borrow’d breath ? 
We stumble into life, we go to death.” 


A pretty habit prevailed among the ancients of burying chil- 
dren just at dawn. Thus the early twilight and the opening 
of day were symbolical of the morning of life so prematurely 
closed. The last farewell at the grave is familiar still in mod- 
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ern use. “Ave anima candida; terra tibi levis sit; molliter 
cubent ossa.” 

Two methods of disposing of the dead, with a view to the 
destruction of their remains, and one for preserving them, 
were in common use at various periods of history. The former 
were inhumation and cremation ; the latter was embalming. 
The first was undoubtedly the oldest, and has always been the 
most prevalent, as it is now. It was the common habit of the 
Jews and Persians. Yet cremation is also very ancient. Saul 
was burnt, and his bones afterward buried. Asa was burnt 
in the bed which he made for himself, filled with sweet odors 
and various kinds of spices. The Hindoos used cremation in 
very remote times; but the practice did not exist either in 
Persia or Egypt. The people of the latter country, holding it 
unlawful to expose the bodies of the dead to fire or to animals, 
and fearing that they might become the prey of worms, em- 
balmed them. Universal mourning throughout Egypt was 
observed for seventy-two days after a royal death. That for 
private individuals was briefer, and was conducted by the rel- 
atives going about the city, flinging dust upon their heads and 
beating their naked breasts. 

A singular custom obtained among the Egyptians of hold- 
ing a public judgment of the deceased, previous to interment. 
A day was fixed by the relatives for this purpose, and forty-two 
judges were assembled, who took their seats on a semicircular 
bench, beside the sacred lake. Before the coflin was allowed 
to be conveyed to the other bank, any one who chose was per- 
mitted to accuse the dead. If these accusations were sus- 
tained by the judges, the rites of sepulture were withheld. If 
none were made, or if the accuser appeared to be a calumni- 
ator, the relations of the defunct, laying aside their mourning, 
extolled his virtues; dwelling on his good education, his jus- 
tice, piety, temperance, and continence. The surrounding 
multitude joined in the eulogy. Unpaid debts delayed inter- 
ment. Meanwhile, the bodies of those prohibited burial re- 
mained in their private dwellings. Among the Greeks, on the 
other hand, Solon forbade any reflections on the character of 
the departed; and Demosthenes insists that no provocation 
from the survivors of the family should induce one to speak 
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ill of the dead. The Egyptian practice seems to us both wise 
and just. Were it followed now, many would be deterred 
from frauds, which they hope to gloss over by munificent 
bequests, or fulsome clerical panegyrics. Nil de mortuis nisi 
bonum, though originating in a tender respect for death, is 
among the most mischievous of maxims. 

The Egyptian sepulchre was a place of family interment. 
Its ample size, and numerous lateral or perpendicular excava- 
tions, afforded room for the deposit of many generations. A 
special place of 'urial could not be obtained by the poorer 
classes. Their bodies were placed, uncoffined, in layers, in 
deep pits, or along the sides of the passages branching off from 
them. 

Although the Hindoos generally burn their dead, yet men 
of the religious orders are buried, in a sitting posture. The 
body, bathed and perfumed, is immediately carried to the 
pyre. The latter is commonly not more than four or five feet 
high, strewn with flowers, and sprinkled with scented oils. 
Tombs are seldom erected, except to men who have fallen in 
battle, or to widows burnt with their husbands. Elphinstone 
remarks that the Suttees, or wife-burnings, are voluntary, and 
not coerced. Monthly obsequies are performed to the manes. 

The funeral customs vary in different parts of China. In 
Fokien, the body is coffined soon after death, a fan is placed 
in the hand, a piece of silver in the mouth, and a hole is 
sometimes made in the roof, for the spirit to effect its exit. 
The coffin, made with tight joints, varnished, and partially 
filled with lime, is sometimes kept in the house of the de- 
ceased for years; and incense is burned before it morning and 
evening. It is generally so kept from poverty, until the fam- 
ily are able to buy a tomb. There are no graveyards in the 
cities, or about the temples, but tombs are usually placed on 
hillsides. Lucky spots are chosen by geomancers. Paper 
images of clothes, horses, and so forth are cast into the grave, 
and a sacrifice of cooked provisions is offered on the day of 
the funeral. In the month of April, the whole population 
visit and worship at the tombs of their ancestors. Burial 
clubs exist in all the larger cities; but the poor are generally 
buried en masse within enclosed buildings. 
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In ancient Greece, as an early interment was supposed to 
be pleasing to the dead, the body was rarely kept beyond the 
third day. In the earliest times, inhumation was practised by 
the Greeks; but ever afterward, the custom of cremation pre- 
vailed among them. Homer speaks only of burning. The body 
was borne forth on a bier, or, if the deceased had been a sol- 
dier, on a large shield, to the funeral pyre. Three threnodies, 
or funeral dirges, were sung. The ashes were collected by the 
nearest relative, and deposited in an urn, which, in its turn, 
was sometimes placed in a chest or sarcophagus, and this 
buried in the earth. The solemnities concluded with an ora- 
tion or eulogy, games, repasts, sacrifices, and libations. On 
the second, ninth, and thirtieth days after the funeral, offer- 
ings in honor of the dead were made. The birthday of the 
deceased and the anniversary of his death were also observed. 

The custom of burying is said to have been older than that 
of burning, at Rome ; and there were certain patrician fami- 
lies — as the gens Cornelia —which adhered to it down to 
a late period, Sylla being the first of that noble line who 
caused himself to be consumed by fire. But in reality inhu- 
mation always took place, even in the case of burning the 
body ; for then, instead of the grave, the funeral-vault was 
substituted, in which was placed the cinerary urn. It is not 
certain at what time of the day the funeral took place. Age 
made a difference. Children were buried, but never burned. 
Their funerals were conducted without much ceremony, and 
generally by night. We might expect that with the increas- 
ing wealth and luxury of Rome the pomp of burials would 
proportionately increase ; and they did, in fact, reach a splen- 
dor which would put to the blush the most accomplished mod- 
ern undertaker. It was natural that all this expense should 
not be thrown away at night on the deserted streets. We 
may accordingly conclude, from a line of Horace, and from 
other authorities, that the funeral procession passed through 
the public thoroughfares of the city at the most busy period 
of the day. 

The Jibitinarius, or undertaker, having, with the assistance 
of his slaves, prepared the corpse, it was borne on a bier, by the 
nearest relatives, or by the slaves made free by the will, to 
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the public forum. A herald used to invite the people to be 
present at any grand burial. The order of the funeral pro- 
cession, as regulated by Roman fashion, was as follows. First 
came the fibicines, flute-players or pipers, sometimes with the 
more noisy accompaniment of horns and trumpets. Then fol- 
lowed the prefica, or professional female mourners, furnished 
by the undertaker. It was their business to sing nenia, or 
wailing panegyrics of the deceased. The Irish have some- 
thing similar to them in the crooning of the corpse, and their 
venal woe is well imitated by modern mutes. Unlike any 
modern mortuary customs was the Roman one of placing 
next after the mourners mimi, who indulged in merry as 
well as sad allusions, and the chief of whom imitated the per- 
son of the defunct. Then followed the imagines majorum, 
men resembling in size and figure the ancestors of the de- 
ceased, wearing waxen masks, dressed appropriately to the 
times and manners of his predecessors, and bearing the insig- 
nia proper to each branch of the family. After the procession 
of its forefathers came the corpse itself, exposed upon a /ectica, 
or bier, lying upon a purple or embroidered coverlet, and 
borne upon the shoulders of the relatives or slaves among 
the rich, but of professional bearers among the poorer classes. 
The heirs and relations, with the manumissi, wearing their 
hats in token of their newly acquired freedom, closed the 
procession. The whole convoy was muffled in black. Arrived 
at the forum, the bier was deposited in front of the rostra, and 
one of the relations mounted the tribune and pronounced the 
laudatio, or eulogy of the deceased. The speaker went over 
all the ancestors, also, whose imagines were present, and re- 
counted their individual deeds and merits. This honor was 
very rarely paid to women. After the funeral oration was 
concluded, the procession marched in the same order to the 
place of interment, or more commonly to the pyre. 

The pile on which the corpse was laid varied in height and 
decoration according to the circumstances of the defunct. It 
probably consisted of large logs, piled so as to leave a hollow 
beneath, which was filled with lighter combustibles, as rushes 
and pitch. Ointments, garlands, and perfumery were thrown 
upon and around the corpse. A loud lament was then set up 
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by the prefica, in the course of which the nearest relative 
applied the torch, with averted face. 
“ Pars ingenti subiere feretro, 
Triste ministerium, et subjectam more parentum 


Aversi tenuere facem.” 
-Eneid, VI. 222 et seq. 


After the pile was burned to the ground, the glowing ashes 
were quenched. The manes of the defunct were invoked ; 
then, with washed hands, the bones were gathered into the 
mourning robe. These were next sprinkled with wine, and 
again with milk, and then dried on a linen cloth. Perfumes 
were mingled with the ashes. The remains were now placed 
in the cinerary urn, made of clay, stone, metal, or glass, and 
this was consigned to the tomb. The farewell was bid to the 
deceased, and the assembly, purified by sprinkling with conse- 
crated water, dispersed. Tibullus well describes how he wishes 
to be buried : — 


“ Prefate ante meos manes, animamque precate, 
Perfuseque pias ante liquore manus, 
Pars que sola mei superabit corporis, ossa 
Incinctw nigra candida veste legant ; 
Et primum annoso spargant collecta Lyo, 
Mox etiam niveo fundere lacte parent ; 
Post hxe carbaseis humorem tollere velis, 
Atque in marmorea ponere sicca domo.” 
Tisuttus, Lib. Tertius, Elegia, IL 15 et seq. 


The ancient Scythians placed the dead body upon a carriage, 
and carried it about to the different acquaintances of the de- 
ceased, who prepared an entertainment for those who accom- 
panied the corpse, placing before the body the same as before 
the rest. After having been carried about, probably embalmed, 
for forty days, the remains were interred. Some, too, suspend- 
ed the dead from trees, and left them in that state to putrefy. 
*“ Of what consequence is it,’ says Plutarch, “ whether one 
rots in the earth or upon it?” 

Both inhumation and cremation were Druidical and ancient 
British fashions. Barrows were the oldest tombs. The ist- 
vaen, or coffin, composed of rough stones set edgeways, was 
another receptacle of the dead used in Britain. The Romans 
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in England buried their warriors near the military roads. 
Cremation and urn-burial were perhaps borrowed from them, 
though Woden enacted a law for burning the dead, which all 
the Scandinavian nations observed. The Danes distinguished 
three several epochs. The first was called the age of burning ; 
the second, the age of tumuli, or hillocks; and the third dated 
from the introduction of Christianity, which put an end to the 
former customs. 

The Turk who bears a dead body forty paces on its way to 
the grave procures the expiation of a great sin. The remains 
are placed in a shallow grave, and covered with thin boards. 
The cemeteries are very extensive, and, a cypress being planted 
by each grave, they are quite thickly wooded. A turban carved 
on the tombstone marks the last resting-place of Mahomet’s 
follower. All but those of very high rank are buried outside 
of the city. 

In Mexico, at the highest period of the Aztec civilization, 
the corpse was dressed in the peculiar habiliments of his tute- 
lar deity. It was strewed with pieces of paper, which operated 
as charms against the dangers of the dark road which the de- 
ceased was to travel. A throng of slaves, if he were rich, was 
‘sacrificed at his obsequies. His body was burned, and the 
ashes, collected in a vase, were preserved in one of the apart- 
ments of his house. Sometimes the body was buried entire, 
with valuable treasures. 

~The North American Indians, at one period, buried their 
dead in a sitting posture, with the face to the east. After- 
ward they exposed the body on a bark scaffolding. The skel- 
etons of the family were then collected, and kept in a hut, and 
finally placed together in tumuli or barrows. The bow and 
arrows, the pipe and food, were deposited with the remains, 
and a fire was built for the dead to cook his meals. A poeti- 
cal custom prevailed among the lroquois of freeing a captive 
bird over the grave, on the evening of burial, to bear away the 
soul of the departed to the spirit-land. 

The North of England, Wales, and Ireland still preserve in 
remote hamlets, at the burial of the dead, many old customs of 
questionable descent. Among the most common is “ wak- 
ing,” or watching with the dead, called Lake-Wake, from its 
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Anglo-Saxon derivation. At night, all the friends and neigh- 
bors of the deceased meet in a barn or out-building, where the 
corpse is laid out with the face exposed, and surrounded by as 
many candles as can be begged or borrowed. Pipes, tobacco, 
and spirits are dealt out to the company. Miss Edgeworth 
says, in “ Castle Rackrent” : — 

“ After a fit of universal sorrow, and the comfort of a universal dram, 
the scandal of the neighborhood, as in higher circles, occupies the com- 
pany. The young lads and lasses romp with one another ; and when 
the fathers and mothers are at last overcome with sleep and whiskey 
(vino et somno), the youth become more enterprising, and are frequently 
successful. It is said that more matches are made at wakes than at 
weddings.” 

The Gaelic and Celtic habits of noisy lamentation for the 
departed — the singing his praises in the Coranach of the 
Highlands, and the crooning and death-howl of the Irish — 
resemble the practices at the graves of the Eastern and ancient 
nations. That most expressive word, u/ulation, was used to 
signify the same rite among the ancients. 

In Rome, children were buried by torchlight. In South- 
ern Italy the services of the burial-clubs are still conducted 
masked, and with torches. 

Similar to the services performed on the second, ninth, 
and thirtieth days after death, among the Greeks, and to the 
monthly obsequies of the Hindoos, is the Saxon ceremony of 
Minnyng Days, or Month’s Mind, still extant in Lancashire. 
A monthly service, dirge, and subsequent feast are there held 
in memory of the dead. Burial feasts called Arvals are yet 
kept up in the North of England. The bread distributed on 
these occasions is called Arvil-bread. This is borrowed from 
the Romans, and corresponds to the cena feralis of Juvenal. 
The prayers and tears of the poor at funerals are also bought 
with doles. In North Wales pence and half-pence, little loaves 
of bread, and cheese are distributed over the corpse. The 
payment of mortuaries was also an old Saxon observance. A 
horse or cow was led before the body at the funeral, and con- 
sidered as a gift left by the deceased, by way of recompense for 
all failures in the payment of tithes, and was called a corse- 
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The most singular custom of all prevailed in Shropshire, in 
the employment of Sin-eaters, or poor people, who were hired 
to take upon themselves the sins of the deceased. An old man 
sat down before the house of death; there were given him a 
groat, which he put in his pocket, a crust of bread, which he 
ate, and a bowl of ale, which he drank off at a draught. He 
then pronounced the ease and rest of the soul departed, for 
which he would pawn his own soul. 

In some parts of Wales bachelors were as hardly treated 
after death as they were among the ancients during life ; for, 
while the grave of a young virgin was strewed with roses, the 
last resting-place of an old bachelor or maid was covered with 
rue, thistles, and nettles. 

Most nations bury something with the dead, either with the 
fancy that he will need it in the other world, or as a tribute of 
respect. The philosophical Egyptians inclosed a roll of papy- 
rus in the folds of the mummy-cloth, together with amulets 
and images of the divinities. The Greeks and Romans depos- 
ited in their tombs coins, ornaments, bottles of perfume called 
lachrymatories, and ducern@, or sepulchral lamps. Arms, 
horses, domestic utensils, and even large amounts of money 
and jewelry, are exhumed from funeral barrows in various 
countries. 

Though the Egyptians sometimes placed the mummy-case 
upright against the wall, and various nations buried in the sit- 
ting posture under special circumstances, yet the custom has 
been almost universal, where inhumation was practised, of 
placing the corpse in a recumbent posture, as being that in 
which man takes his natural rest, and in which he dies. Bury- 
ing with the face downward was considered a mark of dis- 
grace. The Turk places the head toward Mecca, wherever 
he makes his grave. An Athenian law obliged the Greeks to 
place the body to the west, with the face looking toward the 
east; and this custom has been followed by Christians gener- 
ally, as implying that they looked toward the resurrection, 
typified by the rising of the sun in the east. In the Eastern 
and oldest nations, as well as among the Greeks, Romans, and 
Turks, the sepulchre was placed outside the city. The law of 
the Twelve Tables forbade the burning or the burial of the 
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dead within the limits of Rome. To this custom Sparta was 
an exception. Lycurgus, ambitious of removing the prejudice 
that the touch of a dead body conveyed pollution, not only in- 
troduced the custom of burial within the city, but erected 
monuments near the temples, that the youth might be trained 
to view such objects without shuddering. At Athens, the com- 
mon place for burial was near the road leading to the Peireus, 
outside of the Itonian gate, which was hence styled the Burial 
Gate. The Romans prepared their sepulchres near the high- 
roads leading out of the city. The Street of the Tombs at 
Pompeii is thus situated. The Via Appia, for miles beyond 
the walls, was lined with funeral monuments, many of them 
of great splendor, but varying from the simple cippus to the 
stately mausoleum. The stranger approaching Rome, after 
emerging from the hills upon the Campagna, and passing the 
gigantic arches of the Claudian Aqueduct, traversed a great 
city of the dead before arriving at the gates of the metropolis. 
The grandeur of the monuments, and the historical memories 
awakened by the epitaphs of the illustrious dead on either 
side, prepared him in some measure for the vastness of the 
city which lay beyond. Each family tomb, though, like that of 
the Scipios, whose ruins are still sufficiently preserved to be 
entered and explored, large enough to contain many gener- 
ations of the family and its dependants, was yet distinet and 
private. There were no common burial-grounds, if we except 
those on the Esquiline, used for the lowest class of slaves. 
These were called puticu’a, and were deep pits, into which the 
bodies of the vilia mancipia were thrown to rot, with very few 
funeral observances. Not only did every respectable Roman 
have his family tomb, but the wealthier citizens established 
sepulchres, or columbaria, for their freedmen and favorite ser- 
vants, near the grounds of their estates. As the life of the 
lower class and the poor much resembled in misery that led 
now by the Lazzaroni of Southern Italy, so were they alike in 
the degradation of their burial in ancient and modern times. 
None but the wealthy can command the privilege, in the 
dense population of Naples, of being buried in the churches, 
or in private tombs. The Campo Santo is a well-enclosed spot, 
prettily laid out and planted, and filled with handsome family 
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tombs. It is charmingly situated, a few miles from the city, 
overlooking the bay, with Vesuvius in the distance. On a 
warm summer afternoon, with flowers blooming, trees in full 
leaf, birds singing, and the old monks, its keepers, basking in 
the sun, it would be hard to find a prettier place. Here are 
entombed the wealthy Neapolitans. But this is not for the 
common people, for the poor from the hospitals, the Lazzaroni, 
or even for those of the middle classes. At the opposite end 
of the cemetery are several large stone buildings, looking more 
like prisons than tombs. They enclose four court-yards ; and 
each court-yard contains ninety or more trap-doors, let into as 
many holes in the pavement. In all, there are three hundred 
and sixty-six, or one for every day in the longest year. Each 
trap-door closes the mouth of a great vaulted pit, which, day 
after day, in regular succession, swallows up the city’s dead 
for the twenty-four hours. That which is opened to-day was 
opened before, a year ago; and to-night it will be filled, and 
closed for a year to come. Here all are thrown in together 
promiscuously, men, women, and children. Uncoffined and 
unswathed, and often stripped of their covering by the graves- 
men, whose perquisites these become, they lie stark and stif- 
fened, heaped together at the bottom of the pit. Every day, at 
sunset, the dead are brought out; a service is read; the day’s 
pit is opened; all are cast in; the mouth is closed; and they 
remain covered with quicklime for a year’s space. 

As Christianity, and with it the Romish Church, advanced, 
a peculiar sanctity began to be attached to consecrated ground. 
The original Campo Santo was formed with earth brought from 
Jerusalem, and enclosed to form the last resting-place of the 
privileged few. Next, the same idea of sanctity was extended 
to churches and churchyards as places of burial. Among the 
primitive Christians, burying in cities was not allowed for the 
first three centuries, nor in churches for many ages afterward. 
Gregory the Great first introduced the custom of burying dis- 
tinguished individuals in and beneath churches, assigning as a 
reason, that their friends, seeing their tombs, might be induced 
to offer up prayers for them. The practice was brought to 
England by St. Cuthbert in 750; and about three hundred 
years later, the erection of vaults in chancels and under the 
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altar, as well as the enclosing of proper churchyards for burial, 
became common. The dead among the laity were buried with 
their faces to the altar, but the priests facing the congregation, 
as in life. A singular opinion prevailed that the north side of 
the churchyard was unholy ground, reserved for criminals, the 
unbaptized, and suicides. All graves properly dug were made 
due east and west ; to be buried north and south was a mark 
of ignominy. In Wales, whose curious mortuary practices 
have been so frequently alluded to, it was a custom to dance 
in the churchyard at feasts and revels. This amusement took 
place on the north side of the churchyard, where it was the 
habit not to bury. It was long believed in Argyle, Scotland, 
that the last person buried watched round the churchyard 
until the next comer was interred. When, therefore, two 
funerals occurred together, a struggle was made by each party 
to reach the burial-place first, in order that the ghost of their 
deceased friend might escape the duties of porter at the 
churchyard gate. 
Nothing can give us a better idea of the care bestowed in 
ancient times in the disposition of the dead, than the simple 
fact that some of the obituary monuments of an era before 
Moses may be seen at the present day, and that the history, 
manners, religion, and even the forgotten existence of mighty 
nations, have been wholly derived from their tombs. The 
Pyramids remain as solid as they stood thousands of years 
ago at the gateway of the desert; and the winged lions and 
sphinxes which guarded the portals of royal Assyrian sepul- 
chres form now the prime objects of admiration in modern 
museums. The scholar of the nineteenth century reads from 
the funeral hieroglyphics and epitaphs of the Egyptians the 
story of their dynasties, lives, and deaths. These and the pa- 
pyri found buried with the mummies are, with the exception 
of the information to be gleaned from the inscriptions in the 
temples, the sole sources of our knowledge of a great and civil- 
ized people. And they are enough. The religious views of 
the Egyptians explain their exceeding care in preparing rest- 
ing-places for the dead. The tomb was thought to be man’s 
everlasting habitation, and the house only his temporary lodg- 
ing. If it be true that the original reason for embalming the 
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dead was, that the soul was believed not to quit the body 
until the body decayed, and might be detained in a state of 
consciousness while that change could be averted, we can 
understand the extraordinary pains which they bestowed in 
ornamenting their tombs, and rendering them stable and per- 
manent. Cheops, or Rameses, securely lodged in the king’s 
chamber of the great Pyramid, with his royal consort as safely 
housed in the room at its base, might bid defiance by his care- 
ful embalmment to the destructive hand of Time, and secure 
for himself an immortality equal to the duration of the massive 
structure itself. 

The Roman, too, as well as the sovereigns of the Nile and 
of Babylon, left behind him sepulchral monuments which still 
endure, and which would be of inestimable value to the stu- 
dent, were it not for the fortunate discovery of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. At the sixth milestone on the Appian Way 
stands a huge circular tomb, called the Casal Rotonde, so 
large, that there is a farm-house, with an olive grove of six- 
teen trees, on its summit. It is 336 feet in diameter, and was 
once the tomb of M. Valerius Corvinus, the orator and friend 
of Horace. Built of lava and travertine, bedded in cement, 
it has resisted the attacks of two thousand years, and is still 
from 80 to 100 feet high. Nearer to the city is a monument 
of marital piety, — the sepulechre which her husband caused to 
be raised to the memory of Cecilia Metella. It is a massive 
round tower, less in diameter than the one just mentioned, 
but large enough to have been used as a fortress in the preda- 
tory warfare of the Middle Age. 

From the gate of St. Sebastian to the sixth milestone on 
the Appian Way, the modern drive is through a ruined necrop- 
olis. Great masses of brickwork in towers, arches, sectional 
walls, and fagades, of every conceivable variety, with here and 
there a shattered column, a fluted cornice, the volutes of a 
capital, or the fragments of a statue or bas-relief, still remain, 
with their time-worn marbles and defaced sculpture, to mark 
the former magnificence of these august sepulchres. The 
baker’s tomb, so called, is interesting as an emblem of the 
vanity of that rich craftsman who erected his last resting- 
place in the form of stone loaves and the implements of his 
trade. 
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Augustus built for himself a tomb of two hundred feet in 
diameter, and proportionately high; being raised on marble 
foundations, and covered to the summit with evergreen ter- 
races. It was surmounted by a colossal bronze statue of the 
emperor. Its central arena now contains a squalid exhibition 
of rope-dancers, harlequins, and other artists of a third-rate 
modern circus. Hadrian, with the increasing folly of his age, 
made his tomb in the heart of the city, near the Tiber, and so 
enormous that it now constitutes the castle of St. Angelo, the 
chief fort of modern Rome. The splendor of a monument 
erected to Mausolus occasioned the common name of mauso- 
leum to be applied to such structures. The original of the 
name is said to have been more than four hundred feet in cir- 
cumference, and surrounded by thirty-six beautiful columns. 
Extravagance proceeded so far, that it was found necessary to 
impose penal restraints, lest the monuments of the dead 
should become more splendid than the temples of the gods, 
and the ambitious scions of rich and noble houses should 
waste all their patrimony in sepulture. 

To economize room and expense, the urns containing the 
ashes of freedmen or favorite slaves too much esteemed to be 
consigned to the puticule were piaced together in subterra- 
nean chambers, near the more stately tombs of their masters. 
To these vaults for common burial, the name of co/umbaria 
was given, from the resemblance of the niches in which the 
urns were placed to the pigeon-holes of a dove-cote. Two ex- 
ist in the Vigna Codini, near the tombs of the Scipios. They 
are about twenty feet square, and fifteen deep. Arabesques, 
birds, animals, and frescos are on the walls; and inscriptions 
over the cineraries, which stand, row above row, on all sides. 

No ancient barrow and no modern cemetery can compare 
in extent, or in ghastly population, with the Catacombs of 
Egypt, Rome, and Paris. Those on the banks of the Nile 
were common receptacles for the general population who 
could not afford a separate tomb. The Catacombs of Rome 
were probably the work of the Christians, and under the per- 
secutions of the Pagan emperors served at once as retreats for 
the living and repositories for the dead. Such a view would 
seem to be justified by the vast quantity of domestic utensils 
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and implements found in them. The symbols of their re- 
ligion, deposited with the dead, testify that the more common 
and secular articles could not have been the votive offerings of 
heathen to the deceased. Their prodigious extent and the 
laborious industry which provided them are equally wonder- 
ful. Excavated at the base of a lonely hill, or in some other 
secluded spot, the entrance was so carefully concealed that 
some of them remained unknown down to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and others probably are still closed. The inscriptions 
found in them give also satisfactory evidence of their Christian 
founders. Beneath the basilica of San Sebastiano is the en- 
trance of one of these subterranean labyrinths, extending for 
miles, but whose limits have not been ascertained. Long, 
endless, winding passages are bordered by ledges and niches, 
of different sizes, for the bodies of adults and children ; while 
occasionally more open spots served as places of assemblage 
for Christian worship. 

The convent and church of the Cappuccini at Rome have 
preserved the medieval prejudices of the Campo Santo in a 
way at once peculiar and interesting. Beneath one of the 
side-aisles are four low, vaulted chambers, serving for the cem- 
etery of the order, the earth in which was brought from Jeru- 
salem. The walls are covered with bones and skulls, arranged 
in many fantastic devices, forming crosses, and even chande- 
liers. Erect in niches are placed the skeletons of the officers 
of the Capuchins, clad in their appropriate robes. When a 
brother dies he is buried in the oldest grave, from which the 
bones of the last occupant are removed to ornament these 
sepulchral halls. It is an involuntary reflection, that your 
monkish guide will erelong be himself suspended piecemeal 
here for the edification of his brethren. 

Barrows is the name given to those hillocks, or mounds of 
earth, formerly raised over the bodies of deceased heroes. The 
custom of erecting them continued in Europe until the twelfth 
century, and how much later in America we cannot determine. 
Herodotus mentions the barrow of Alyattes, king of Lydia, 
which has been identified by modern travellers. It was thir- 
teen hundred feet broad, and nearly a mile in circumference. 
The Scriptures tell us that the body of the king of Ai, slain 
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by Joshua, was placed at the entrance of the city, and over it 
was raised a great heap of stones. Homer, in describing the 
interment of Patroclus and Achilles, says that the whole army 
threw earth upon the consumed pyre, and thus raised a rude, 
high hill. On the barrow of the Athenians in the plain of 
Marathon were columns, with inscriptions. Xenophon alludes 
to this custom as having obtained among the Persians, and 
Virgil speaks of it as prevalent in Italy. In Siberia, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Saxony, and Poland, in England, in the coun- 
ties of Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, Kent, and Surrey, in North 
Wales and Ireland, numerous barrows are found. At New 
Grange, in the latter country, is a tumulus of this kind sev- 
enty feet high, three hundred feet around the summit, and 
covering two acres at its base. In Scotland, the barrows are 
vast piles of stones, called cairns. In all of them human 
bones have been found, variously disposed in masses, in single 
rude receptacles, or burnt and deposited in urns. The bar- 
rows in Cornwall are found to be composed of earth foreign 
to the soil on which they stand, and which must have been 
brought from a distance. Their size was generally propor- 
tionate to the distinction of the individual whose tomb they 
formed. Barrows have been found in great numbers in Amer- 
ica. One has been estimated to have contained a thousand 
skeletons. It is probable that the Indian tribes, at certain 
periods, collected all their dead, wherever buried, and depos- 
ited them together under these huge mounds. Such battle- 
fields as Waterloo or Magenta furnish the materials for mod- 
ern barrows, and such epidemics as the plague or cholera 
necessitate the interment of multitudes in a common grave. 
Of all modes of preserving the bodies of the dead from de- 
cay, embalming has been both the most frequently employed 
and the most successful. The Egyptians practised this art in 
a manner which has not been equalled since. The profes- 
sional embalmers, or Turicheute, formed a caste by them- 
selves. They kept models of three different modes of em- 
balming, varying in labor and cost. The vicinity of the lakes 
of natron gave them peculiar facilities for preserving the 
corpse. According to the account of Herodotus, confirmed 
by paintings in the tombs of Thebes, the body was steeped in 
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water of natron for seventy days. Natron is a native carbon- 
ate of soda; and the natron-lake water contained, besides, a 
large proportion of chloride of sodium, or common salt. The 
latter exercised its usual antiseptic power, and the natron com- 
bined with the adipose tissue to form a saponaceous compound, 
adipocere, leaving the fibrous part of the body untouched. It 
was necessary, of course, that the viscera should be removed, 
as these are the earliest to decay. The cavity of the thorax 
and abdomen was entered by an incision along the cartilages 
of the ribs, and all the contents taken out, except the heart 
and kidneys. The story of Herodotus, that the brain was re- 
moved through the nostrils was long doubted, but later inves- 
tigations have confirmed its truth. The viscera, washed with 
palm wine and spices, were either placed beside the body in 
the coffin, wrapped in linen and asphaltum, or deposited in 
vases near it. The hollow of the cranium was filled with 
bituminous matters and resin; the cavity of the body, with 
myrrh, cassia, resins, or cedria, a kind of liquid pitch. Thus 
prepared, the body was next enveloped in bandages of linen, 
which had been steeped in some resinous substance. Com- 
presses were placed so as to secure an exact application of the 
bandage to the body, and leave no place for the admission of 
air. The strips of linen have been found extending to a thou- 
sand yards in length. There is no form of bandaging known 
to modern surgery which has not been found in the swathings 
of the mummies ; and the art with which they have been ap- 
plied and combined, so as to envelop smoothly all the limbs, 
has excited the admiration of professional men. 

The body having been swathed, a case made of layers of 
cloth cemented together was moulded to it while moist, and 
sewed up at the back. This was placed in a coffin of syca- 
more-wood, and sometimes this again in a second and a third. 
Such was the most complete and expensive manner of embalm- 
ing among the ancient Egyptians. In their dry climate it has 
been found effectual for thousands of years. The mummies 
lose indeed the semblance of life, but they do not decay. It 
will be seen that pickling, the cnange to adipocere, and almost 
hermetic enveloping, were all employed in this process. In 
such dry air as sweeps over the elevated plains of South Amer- 
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ica, it is probable that a human body might be cured as beef is 
preserved, by merely exposing it out of doors. 

All animal tissue is subject, after death, to one of three 
changes, — to putrefaction and decay, to drying, and to the 
formation of adipocere. The first, or common decay, is by 
far the most usual sequence of inhumation, though it may be 
retarded somewhat by the dryness and depth of the grave, and 
the air-tightness of the coffin. In ordinary cases, as has been 
proved by experiment, the shape of the features is wholly lost 
in about three months. The hair may fall, but lasts indefi- 
nitely long. The abdomen, though exhibiting the earliest symp- 
toms of putrefaction, — its walls becoming very thin and much 
distended, — does not lose its form for some little while longer. 
The thorax preserves its rounded aspect for six months, or 
even more. The bones do not become disarticulated for a 
much longer period, and they and the teeth endure, in a loose 
state, for a great while, though liable to become brittle. The 
presence of arsenic within the intestinal cavity exerts a pow- 
erful preservative influence, as has been shown in medico-legal 
examinations ; though this influence is more active on the 
parts with which it is in contact, than on the whole body. A 
more general antiseptic effect can be secured by an arterial 
injection with this agent. 

Drying away, shrinking, and hardening without decay, is 
more rare in the earth, or in tombs, than in the open air. It 
is a familiar occurrence in the dissecting-room, and the great 
annoyance of the practical anatomist in making preparations. 
There is but one church at Naples, that of the Santi Apostoli, 
where the remains of the dead are allowed to remain perpetu- 
ally interred. In all the rest the earth is mixed with lime, 
and the bodies removed after a certain period, to make room 
for others. The vaults of the Santi Apostoli are filled with a 
peculiar soil, which has the property of preserving the corpses 
committed to it. On certain occasions these are exhumed, 
and exhibited to their friends, as a standing miracle. The 
gorgeous tomb of St. Charles Borromeo, at Milan, seems to 
have kept the body of the saint from decay by drying. His 
remains are repulsive, shrivelled, and dark, but not offensive ; 
and do not change from year to year. 
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The most peculiar change which the dead body undergoes 
in certain places, and that retaining most of the semblance of 
life, is into adipecere. In the removal of many human remains 
from a disused cemetery in Paris, some years ago, numerous 
instances of this were found. Some strongly alkaline earths 
seem to combine with the fat of the body, to form an inde- 
structible soap. Though the amount of adipose substance is 
large in all persons, it is not enough to account for the entire 
change of the whole fleshy substance, witnessed in these singu- 
lar cases. Fatty matter may be generated from the decay of 
the albuminous solids, or of muscle itself; particularly when 
the muscular tissue is acted on by water. This change, called 
“fatty degeneration’ in the living, may become adipocere 
in the dead subject. Thus is to be explained that complete 
saponification of the whole body which is occasionally met 
with after death. Adipocere is a soap, formed by the combi- 
nation of fatty acids with an ammoniacal or calcareous base. 

A body was exhumed at Bristol, England, a few years ago, 
which had been buried during the civil war. It was in a 
complete state of saponification, the flesh retaining the plump- 
ness of life. When the body of King Charles was discovered, 
not very long ago, and his coffin opened, his hair, beard, and 
flesh were found so far preserved, as to render the resemblance 
to his portrait very striking, and to obviate the necessity of 
examining the severed head, for the purpose of identifying the 
royal martyr. 

Just as animal or vegetable substances may be kept fresh 
by exhausting the air, and then hermetically closing them from 
its ingress, so it seems probable that the human body could 
be preserved, were the air carefully withdrawn both from the 
coffin and from the lungs and viscera of the corpse. When 
the ancient tombs of Etruria were accidentally discovered, 
there was found one royal sepulchre, in which, on breaking 
open the door, so long undisturbed, there met the astonished 
eyes of the intruders a vision of an Etruscan king, seated in 
regal state, with all the appearance of life. Some peculiarity 
of the tomb had thus preserved the appearance of ancient roy- 
alty, which had ruled before Rome was, unchanged, to the 
gaze of the nineteenth century. But little time was allowed 
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for admiration ; for, as soon as the destructive air had entered, 
the whole spectacle, like the shadowy pageant of a dream, 
faded from view, and crumbled into dust. 

Alleged success has attended various attempts to petrify the 
animal tissues, and thus to convert the deceased friends into 
statues to adorn the homes of the living. Frost too, where 
its reign is almost never broken, will preserve the body un- 
changed for an indefinite time. There was found on the icy 
shore of Spitzbergen the corpse of a Dutch mariner, in a rude, 
open coffin, left there many years before, and scarcely altered 
from his appearance when alive. 

Some such changes as those described in the Tempest may 
occur to the bodies of those buried or lost at sea. In warm 
latitudes, the coral insect may take possession of the osseous 
structure, which the fishes have spared. 

“ Full fathom five thy father lies ; 
Of his bones are coral made ; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes. 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 


But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange.” 


Air, warmth, and moisture represent the conditions most 
favorable to the decay of organic structures. The last two, 
and generally a sufficiency of oxygen, are to be found in the 
common grave, or funeral vault. Shallow and wet graves 
favor disintegration; deep and dry ones, preservation. The 
hydro-carbons and the nitrogenized compounds of the animal 
tissues obey the inevitable laws of combination, and become 
changed, by the aid of the oxygen and the inorganic elements 
of the soil, into carbonates, ammoniacal salts, and phosphates. 
Similar changes are brought about more quickly by burning 
the dead. Inhumation occasions a slow, cremation a rapid 
oxidation. 

Though not so deleterious as the miasmata generated by the 
decay of vegetable matter, the changes produced in the grave 
are fraught with danger to the surviving, from the escape of 
mephitic vapors. Particularly is this the case in a crowded 
graveyard, bordered by a dense population. The ancient na- 
tions placed their dead at a distance from their temples and 
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their homes, chiefly for religious reasons ; and they did wisely. 
It was reserved for Christianity to attach a false importance to 
holy ground, and to the vicinity of the church, and to bury 
the dead at their very doors. Thus the public health gradu- 
ally suffered, and hygienic guardians of the community were 
driven to enact stringent laws, in all large cities, prohibiting 
intramural interments, or burial in church vaults. 

It would appear from the experience at Paris, in removing 
some fifteen thousand dead bodies from the Cimetiére des In- 
nocens, that while the positive and immediate danger to the 
workmen was small, it was chiefly in removing the recently 
interred corpses, and those not far advanced in decomposition, 
that the worst results were experienced. Those who respired 
the vapor emanating from such remains, fell instantly, asphyx- 
iated, and died; while those at a greater distance were affect- 
ed with nausea, vertigo, or syncope, lasting for some hours. 
This vapor appeared to be sulphuretted hydrogen mixed with 
carbonic acid. Though the former is a very offensive and 
poisonous gas, it was mainly to the latter that the fatal acci- 
dents were due. 

As many persons never outlive the impressions produced by 
churchyard ghost-stories which they heard in childhood, so 
there are others, who, from equally false sources, have an un- 
reasonable terror of being buried alive. A cruel Roman 
superstition consigned to that dreadful fate the vestal virgins 
who proved faithless to their vows. Shut up in vaults, with a 
scanty stock of food and drink, they were left to perish miser- 
ably. Such accidents are supposed to be occasioned by a 
trance being mistaken for death. The most remarkable in- 
stances of the body’s remaining inanimate for a long time, and 
then returning to life, are those told of the Hindoo Fakirs, 
which appear to be sufficiently well authenticated. Carpen- 
ter, the physiologist, says, that it is quite certain that an ap- 
parent cessation of all the vital functions may take place 
without that entire loss of vitality which would leave the or- 
ganism in the condition of a dead body, liable to be speedily 
disintegrated by the operation of chemical and physical agen- 
cies. The state of syncope is sometimes so complete, that the 
heart’s action cannot be perceived, nor any respiratory move- 
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ments be observed, all consciousness and power of motion 
being at the same time abolished ; and yet recovery has spon- 
taneously taken place, which could scarcely be the case if all 
vital action had been suspended. It is not a little remarkable 
that certain individuals have possessed the power of volunta- 
rily inducing this condition. We will cite a single case. The 
trial was made under the direct superintendence of a British 
officer. A Hindoo devotee was buried for three days in a 
grave lined with masonry, covered with large slabs of stone, 
and strictly guarded. The appearance of the body when dis- 
interred was quite corpse-like, and no pulsation could be de- 
tected in the heart or arteries. The means of restoration were 
warmth and friction, and the fanatic soon recovered perfectly. 
Other cases are narrated of ten days’ and even six weeks’ dura- 
tion. The form of apparent death designated trance, or cata- 
lepsy, is one in which there is a reduction of all the organic 
functions to an extremely low ebb. While consciousness is 
preserved, the power of voluntary movement is suspended. 
Some light appears to be thrown upon these states by the phe- 
nomena of somnambulism and mesmerism, which may involve 
the secret of the performances of the Indian Fakirs, just re- 
ferred to. It is well known that the hibernating animals 
remain for months in a state of profound repose, without other 
food than that furnished by the gradual absorption of the fat 
of their own bodies. And the warmth of the atmosphere in 
India would prevent that serious loss of animal heat which 
must soon occur in a colder climate, when the processes by 
which it is generated are brought to a stand. 

We read of the hair of persons growing, after their death, 
so as to come out through the cracks of the coffin. Such 
cases must be purely fabulous. The appearance of growth in 
the shaven beard of corpses may be owing to one or both of 
two circumstances, — to the shrinking of the elastic tissue of 
the skin, which makes the beard appear longer, or to an act 
of expiring vitality in the hair-follicles, which may last for a 
very brief period after the cessation of breathing. We hear, 
too, frightful stories of bodies being found turned over in their 
coffins some time after they were buried. The formation and 
movements of gas, dependent on decomposition, may occasion 
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very slight changes in position, but no more. Let the timid 
bear in mind two cardinal facts, easily ascertained, which are 
sure proofs of death having taken place. The first is afforded 
by the condition of the muscular substance, which, retaining 
its tonicity, or power of automatic contraction, after its irrita- 
bility, or power of contracting under stimuli, is wholly gone, 
producing the rigor mortis so characteristic of death. So long 
as the muscles remain free from rigidity, so long we may say 
that they are not dead. It seems probable that, as the coagu- 
lation of the blood is the last act of its vitality, so the stiffen- 
ing of the muscles is the expiring effort of theirs. The period 
of this phenomenon, after breathing has ceased, is as variable 
as its duration. Both depend somewhat on the condition of 
the system when death occurs. Cadaveric rigidity usually su- 
pervenes in less than seven hours after apparent death. In 
infants, old people, and those dying of very depressing and 
wasting maladies, it comes early, sometimes in a quarter of an 
hour, and lasts but a short time. Where the general vigor 
has been retained up to a brief period before death, as in cases 
of poisoning and accidents, the rigidity comes on much later, 
and lasts a long while. It first affects the neck and lower jaw, 
and travels slowly downward. Deaths from strychnine, teta- 
nus, and some forms of apoplexy, may be followed by imme- 
diate rigidity. While less dependence can be placed on the 
apparent cessation of the heart’s action and of the respiratory 
movements, the rule is a trustworthy one, that the body can- 
not be considered as wholly dead until rigidity occurs, but 
must be so considered after the rigor mortis has manifested 
itself. 

The second and still more satisfactory proof of death is given 
by the oceurrence of putrefaction. This again is dependent 
for the rapidity of its appearance on the disease which has 
brought life to a close, as well as on many extraneous cir- 
cumstances. It usually manifests itself in a greenish colora- 
tion of the abdominal cutaneous surface, and speedily becomes 
apparent in other parts. Some maladies render the body pe- 
culiarly prone to disintegration, and others have the opposite 
effect. It is fortunate that, should any doubt exist as to the 
fact of death, the circumstances most favorable to the visible 
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restoration of life are also equally favorable to the hastening 
of decomposition; and they may decide the question more 
quickly. The settling of the blood in the dependent portions 
of the body is an additional evidence that vitality has indeed 
departed. The final restoration of the components of the hu- 
man organism to the inorganic universe takes place in almost 
those very forms in which they were first withdrawn from it 
to constitute man. Wide experience only tends to show how 
very rare it is that this change, if once begun, is arrested ; or 
that apparent is mistaken for real death. 

The peculiar feature of the cemetery at Munich is the dead- 
room. By a municipal regulation, all corpses are obliged to 
be removed from that city within twelve hours after death. 
To avoid the chance of accidents, they are kept for several 
days in the dead-room before being interred. The bodies, in 
full dress, recline upon tables, and to their fingers is attached 
a bell-cord, which would sound an alarm at the slightest trem- 
bling of a finger indicating a return to life. Notwithstanding 
these precautions in that populous city, the first instance of 
resuscitation has not occurred in many years. 

Burning the bodies of the dead, though fallen into disuse, cer- 
tainly has its advantages. It is the cleanest, and, for the public 
safety, the best way of disposing of mortal remains. All sani- 
tary considerations would recommend it as far superior to every 
form of intramural interment. As it is the quickest means of 
destroying the animal tissues, it is worthy of more attention 
than it has received, in pestilences. It is far preferable to 
those hideous pits, which imperfectly meet the increasing re-_ 
quisitions of great epidemics, and which perpetuate the evil 
they are intended to remove. In all dense communities the 
disposing of the dead by common burial, at such times, proves 
fatal to many of the living. 

The ancient Egyptian, deeming the tomb the eternal abid- 
ing-place of man, expended all his efforts in making his body 
lasting and his sepulchre permanent. The Christian, looking 
beyond the grave to another life, and regarding the tomb 
as a temporary place of rest, employed the word cemetery 
(Koipnrypwov) to denote that his burial-place was a spot in 
which to sleep, and from which to reawaken. Apart from 
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the significance of the word, there are other peculiarities 
which distinguish the last resting-places of our faith. These 
are their being located in secluded spots, and their seeking to 
imitate nature, and to preserve the rural aspects of solitude, 
picturesqueness, and repose. In them the sad picture of hu- 
man decay is decently concealed beneath the green sod; and 
the inevitable change of organic structures to their primitive 
elements forms the means of adding new beauties to the grass 
and trees and flowers. The damp mould and rank grass of 
the crowded churchyard are replaced by lawns and dells, left 
nearly as nature made them, though guided by the hand of 
art. The sparse interments give to all noxious gases an op- 
portunity to disseminate themselves, to become diluted with 
healthier air, and to perform their proper office of fertilizers to 
the vegetable world. Thus, the sad results of mortality are 
economized to beautiful and useful ends. 

The parent cemetery of Pére la Chaise, near Paris, has been 
surpassed by its descendants in otherlands. Though presided 
over by a delicate taste, the French graveyard shows too 
plainly the pruning hand of man. Artificial landscape, prim 
parterres and mathematically clipped bowers, give it too 
much that stiff and constrained aspect which is the failure of 
Versailles. Ostentatious monuments and sculptured tombs, 
though exquisitely executed, are laid out in streets, instead 
of being scattered about the grounds. 

Our own cemeteries are more natural. While a yearly im- 
provement is witnessed in the adornment of lots and the details 
of monumental art, the increasing attention paid to the rearing 
of trees and flowers is rendering them the most attractive spots 
to the town-worn citizen. In such cemeteries as Laurel Hill 
or Mount Auburn, while sufficient regard is paid to the re- 
quirements of a place of sepulture, the care with which the 
rural aspect of the enclosure is preserved affords the best illus- 
tration of the harmony which exists between Nature and Man, 
even in his decay ; showing that, as his bones must at length 
rest in his mother earth, so his thoughts in his last moments 
may turn to the grave, his temporary sleeping-place, as to 
a spot no longer appalling or repulsive. 
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Arr. VIII. — A Theatre of Political Flying-Insects. Wherein 
especially the Nature, the Work, the Wonder, and the man- 
ner of Right-ordering of the Bee, is Discovered and De- 
scribed. By Samvet Purcnas, Master of Arts, and Pastor 
at Sutton in Essex. London: Thomas Parkhurst. 1657. 
Small 4to. pp. 207. 


Tuis subject of Bees is discussed in many books and articles, 
but nowhere more amusingly than in the quaint and rare old 
book the title of which is given above. A few months ago 
several learned and instructive discussions on instinct were 
held in a famous society not far distant. In the course of 
those pleasant debates, the busy bee, as was to be expected, 
came in for a large share of attention. Something was said 
about his hive, and much ingenious speculation was devoted 
to the architecture of his cell; the angles of the sides to each 
other were carefully measured, and it was shown that the 
* vellow-breeched philosopher,” as Mr. Emerson graphically 
calls him, was an expert geometer,— at least equal to Plato. 
Other interesting particulars relating to this wonderful little 
insect were agreeably illustrated by various members of the 
society. Could the bees have been present and listened, they 
would have been gratified by the manifestations of the esteem 
in which they were held by that learned body. They would 
have buzzed their thanks and murmured soft applause. But 
after all, what — as Mr. Horace Skimpole would ask — is the 
chief end of a bee % What is the final cause of the social, do- 
mestic, and political instinct so admirably displayed by him ? 
What is the purpose for which geometry is put in play in the 
structure of his cell, and sagacity almost human in the prin- 
ciples of his polity? We answer, it is honey; and if we 
remember right, in the discussions referred to we had the 
hives without the honey, the bark without the nut, the shell 
without the oyster, the philosophy without the fruit; and 
this we think is contrary to a fundamental principle of the 
Baconian system. We hope we shall not be thought  pre- 
sumptuous if we undertake to supply the omission, — to add, 
as it were, a supplement, a practical application, — we will 
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not venture to call it an “ improvement,” — to those learned 
dissertations. 

We do not propose to treat the subject fully. We shall 
limit ourselves to a few remarks on Attic honey, of which our 
friend Dr. J. H. Hill, the admirable missionary, has lately 
sent us a couple of jars, giving us thus an opportunity of sip- 
ping with Plato the “ethereal nectar.” 

In ancient, as well as in modern times, the bee and his 
doings were the subject of frequent poetical allusion, — f@ov 
ovyyeves tromoe, —and honey entered into the composition 
of drink, food, and medicine, while the name, to a singular ex- 
tent, entered into the composition of words, besides often being 
aterm of comparison. Homer, the poet of human nature, at 
home in every scene of life, and familiar with every aspect of 
the world and every living and created thing in it, compares 
the assembling of the Greeks, after the council in old Nestor’s 
ship, to swarms of bees, issuing from a hollow rock, and alight- 
ing upon the flowers of spring ; making out of an illustration 
one of those simple and elegant pictures for which the Iliad 
is so famous.* And in the Odyssey they are described as 
making their hives in a cavern sacred to the Nymphs.t The 
first allusion to honey is in Il. 1. 249, where the eloquence of 
Nestor is described, — 

Tov cai yAwoons pederos yAuKioy addn, 
From whose mouth flowed speech sweeter than honey. 


The next is in a speech of Achilles, — very characteristic, and 
very expressive of his violent but generous nature, — where 


"Hire €Ovea elon adwawr, 
éx yAadupis aii véov épyopevawy 
Borpuddy 8€ mérovrat én’ dvOeow eiapwoiow 
Ai Gus rerornatra, ai dé re évOa- 
“Qs trav €Ovea vew@y dro Kai 
*Hidvos mpomapobe Babeins 
els dyopyy. 
mee Il. IT. 87 - 93. 
dvrpov érnpatov, hepoedes, 
ai vniades kadéovrat. 
"Ev xpnrnpes re audupopnes faow 
Adivos 8 Execra pediooa. 
Od. XIII. 103 - 106. 
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he says that anger is much sweeter than trickling honey,* by 
way of accounting for the excesses into which it has led his 
excitable temper. In Il. XI. 631, Hecamede, the housekeeper 
in Nestor’s tent, gets up a luncheon for Patroclus, a whetter 
to a drink, consisting of onion, fresh honey, and crushed 
wheat.¢ In the Odyssey, Venus brings up the orphan daugh- 
ter of Pandareos on cheese, sweet honey, and pleasant wine.t 
These instances show the figurative and the literal use of 
honey in those early times, during life. After death, among 
other offerings placed on the funeral pile of Patroclus, are 
jars of honey;§ and Achilles himself was burned, with jars 
of oil and of honey, as the soul of Agamemnon tells his soul 
in Hades. || 

But previously to describing the use of honey on the pyre, 
we ought to have said something of its employment medi- 
cally. We must content ourselves with brief allusions. It 
was sometimes given pure, but most commonly mixed with 
wine or water, and administered — under the name of ped¢- 
KpnTov, or nedaparor, a word used as early as Homer — 


* Kai dar’ wep - 
"Oore yAvKiov pe AcTos 
*Avdpav ev ornbecow deLerat, nite 
Il. XVIIL. 108 - 110. 
xvavirefav, aitap én 
XaAxewov xaveov: éri 5€ kpdpvor, 
pede yAwpdr, rapa 8 adgirov iepow 
Tlap dénas mepixaddes, oixober yy’ 6 yepads, 
Xpvoeiows 
Il. XI. 628 - 633. 
t ‘Os & dre Mavdapéou xovpas dvedovro - 
roxjas pev ai & édimovro 
"Ophavai év peydpourt, "Adpodirn 
Tup@ pedere yAuKep@ xai 
Od. XX. 66 - 69. 
§ "Ev & erides pedcros dreiharos audupopnas, 
Tipds A€éyea 
Il. XXIIL. 170, 171. 


|| Kaico & év ddeihate TOAAG 
Tevyeow rupiy pe Kaopevoro, 
Tle{oi inmies rodis 8 dpypaydis dpewper. 
Od. XXIV. 67-70. 
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more or less frequently, and in smaller or larger doses, ac- 
cording to the temperament and S:aOeors of the patient. It 
entered largely into the prescriptions of Hippocrates and Galen. 
The former, who practised in Athens in the time of Pericles, 
and was doubtless his family physician during the plague, has 
a great deal to say about its properties in acute diseases. In 
his treatise on the proper way of living in that class of com- 
plaints, he says that honey, if taken during the whole period 
of the disease, checks the tendency to a cough, and produces 
other palliating effects, especially for those who are not bilious, 
and that it causes less thirst than sweet wine.* In many other 
places the great physician speaks of its use. Thucydides, in 
describing the plague of Athens, mentions the cough as one of 
the distressing symptoms, employing the same word, @né&, that 
Hippocrates uses in the passage here quoted. We may fairly 
suppose that the sufferers in that awful pestilence, including 
the family of Pericles, were treated with this preparation of 
Hymettus honey. In another place he recommends it for 
difficulty of breathing. 

After death, as we learn from Xenophon, when the body was 
not burned, it was sometimes preserved in honey. Agesipolis, 
the Spartan general, who took a fever in a northern campaign, 
begged to be carried to the shady groves and = sparkling 
streams in the sacred grounds of a neighboring temple, that of 
Dionysus in Aphytos, where he died. His body was preserved 
in honey, and taken home to Sparta, where it was buried with 
royal honors. (Hellenica, V. 3. 19.) 

Xenophon, by the way, often alludes to the social habits of 
the bees, and to their obedience to lawful authority. 

Honey was also used in sacrifices to the Eumenides, — the 
aovvot * Wineless goddesses,’ — the libations consisting of 
water and honey without wine. In the exquisite play of Soph- 
ocles, the CEdipus at Colonos, the closing scene of which forms 
one of the solemn associations of the Areopagos, at the foot 


* MeXixpytov dia maons ths vovaou év Thaw dkeinow vovonow 
Td peév Tois Kai hooov émitndecov 
roiow ov eotiv: Spades ye piv Tov yAuKéos olvou* 
yap padOaxtixo’ Kai Nov dvaywyov petpiws. Kai Bnxos mapnyopixov, 
x. A. — Hippoer. de Viet. in Morb. ae. 
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of which stood the temple of the Eumenides, this sacrifice to 
the Benignant Ones is described.* 

At the oracle of Trophonius, the Bootian seer, at Leba- 
deia,— alluded to by Aristophanes, and minutely described 
by Pausanias the traveller, —the visitor, who, after several 
days spent in preparations for the mysterious communica- 
tions from the other world, descended into a dark cavern in a 
rocky height above the Hercyna, took with him, to appease 
the frightful spectres on the way, a pedcrovrta, — a honey- 
cake. This particular word is found in Aristophanes. In 
Pausanias, it is honey mixed with ground wheat. In the 
Odyssey, the souls of the dead are fed with pedékpnrov. 

To return to more earthly uses. The confectioners of Athens 
were famous for the great variety and exquisite flavor of their 
sweetmeats. Honey was a constant ingredient. The dpros 
yaundwos — or wedding cake — was seasoned with honey. 
There is no question that the Greeks generally had a sweet 
tooth, and it has come down to their descendants of the pres- 
ent day. The moment the traveller enters a Greek house, 
the master or mistress orders or brings in yAv«o, a kind of 
sweetmeat, of which the guest takes a spoonful, and then a 
small glass of water. 

The ancient taste is indicated by the manner in which the 
word honey enters into compounded names, for all sorts of 
delightful things. We have already cited Homer on bees and 
honey. Such a poet certainly would not be wanting in epi- 
thets drawn from the hive. We have sounds of honeyed sweet- 
ness, as the voice of the Sirens, when they address in vain their 
alluring invitations to the wise Ulysses,t who had filled his 
sailors’ ears with wax, and caused himself to be lashed to the 
mast, so that he had the pleasure of listening to their song, 
and escaping the danger, — an experiment not to be generally 
recommended. Wine is often called perundns olvos, honey-sweet 
wine ; partly, no doubt, because the ancients were fond of the 


* 018. Tod révd_e mAnoas Oa; didaaxKe Kai rdde. 
Xo. "Y8aros, peioons: mpood< pew pebv. 
(Ed. Col., 480, 481. 
t Lpiv ard on’ dxovoa. 
Od. XII. 187. 
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sweet wines. Sometimes pedddpwv is used, referring to the 
pleasant exhilaration of the beverage upon the mind, — “ wine 
that maketh glad the heart.” To avoid misapprehension, it 
ought to be mentioned that they generally mixed the wine 
with water, in the proportion of three of water to one of wine. 
It was only on rare occasions — like that of the visit of the 
ambassadors to the tent of Achilles — that something stronger 
was given, as a mark of particular respect.* Like Shakespeare 
and every other great poet, Homer understood the blessings 
of sleep. The number and variety of pleasing epithets which 
he applies to “ tired Nature’s sweet restorer” are remarkable. 
He seldom alludes to it without some adjective showing a fine 
appreciation of its happy influence. Sleep is sometimes king 
of gods and men; it is sweet; it frees the mind from cares. 
Among the epithets is wedendns. Any one who remembers his 
last sensations before falling asleep after a fatiguing day’s 
work, will recognize the fitness of this epithet. But it is ap- 
plied with singular delicacy to a sleep of Penelope in which 
she dreamed of her long-absent husband, who promised, so she 
dreamed, to put an end to the hateful suitors; they were the 
geese of the vision, and he was the eagle that pounced upon 
them and slew them.t It is elsewhere applied to otros, bread; 
bread being to the ancients not only the staff of life, but good 
bread the most delightful article of food, as it undoubtedly is 
always to the natural and unperverted taste. In another pas- 
sage,t the soul of Tiresias, speaking to Ulysses of his hopes of 
returning safely to Ithaca, says, perindea, paid’ 
*OdSveced. Nothing can be finer. Ulysses felt a love for his 


* képae, déras Evrvvov éxdor@. 

Oi yap pirrara dvdpes peddbpy. 

Mix it stronger, and hand a beaker to each, 

For the friendliest men are beneath my roof. 

Il. TX. 203, 204. 
The commentators say that the reason for lessening the proportion of water was 
that the visitors were fatigued with their long walk. But this contradicts the words 
of Achilles; he expressly orders Patroclus to give his guests more drink and 
stronger, because they are good fellows. They had already taken dcov #OeX€ Ovpos, 
“as much as they wanted,” in the tent of Agamemnon. Besides, it was not a long 
walk, and the men were among the sturdiest of the Grecian host. 
t Od. XIX. 545 - 552. t Od. XI. 100. 
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rocky kingdom of Ithaca, equalled only by his affection for his 
wife and son. The delights of Calypso’s grotto and the devotion 
of a goddess could not win his longing thoughts from his native 
land. He sat on the shore and looked disconsolately out upon 
the boundless deep, pining in heart ; if he might only see the 
smoke rising from his hearth! What could be sweeter to him 
than the thought of return? and what epithet could more fit- 
tingly express the indescribable sweetness of the thought than 
perindrs 

Old Hesiod of Asera, a pleasant place enough near Mount 
Helicon, was a terrible scold. He had been beaten in a lawsuit, 
in which, as he always contended, justice was on his side, and 
the decision of the judges was *“ crooked.” He thought ill of 
the court, of his native town, of the weather, and especially of 
the women, although in one passage he is obliged to confess 
that a good wife is an excellent thing, if you can only find her. 
But you must catch her young. He has something to say 
about bees, but not having much honey in his disposition he 
does not seem very well to understand or relish it. The prin- 
cipal use he makes of the méAveoa is to compare the idler — 
man or woman — to the stingless drones.* 

The lyric poets, except Pindar, have come down to us in such 
a fragmentary state that we cannot find many traces of bees 
among them. Simonides, however, says quaintly, that the 
bees ** converse with the flowers, and meditate yellow honey.” 
Pindar’s genius might be supposed to soar with too lofty a 
sweep — 

“ Sailing with supreme dominion, 
Through the upper deep of air” — 

for our little friends, who ascend to the upper regions only on 
rare occasions. He however once uses the phrase, “eAvyapves 
of love poems. 

Of the * lofty, grave tragedians,” schylus, the loftiest if 


* Hesiod does not mention honey at all. He applies peAudys to fruit in one 
passage, and in three passages alludes to bees ; in one (Theogonia, 594 - 602), for 
the sake of comparing women in general — mhya péya Ovnroiwt, a great woe to mor- 
tals — to the drones remaining idle in the hive and fed by the bees, who toil all day 
long ; “just such a monstrous evil Zeus the Thunderer made women to be for 
men.” Inthe second (Weeks and Days, 233), they (the bees, not the women) are 
enumerated among the blessings furnished by Earth to the just man; and in the 
third (Weeks and Days, 305), idle men are compared to drones. 
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not the gravest, was also the most sweet and tender of the 
immortal three. The Agamemnon is the sublimest of his 
tragedies ; and there are at least two passages of unequalled 
pathos, — the description of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, and 
that of the lonely sorrows of Menelaus, betrayed and desert- 
ed by his faithless wife. This great poet, besides alluding to 
bees and their works, and the use of honey in soothing offer- 
ings to the dead, has in Prometheus Bound, pedcyAwoos, 
honey-tongued,* in speaking of the power of persuasion. 

In the extant plays of Sophocles only a few allusions to 
bees and honey occur. This is rather surprising, considering 
the elegance of his taste, and his delicate sense of all that 
is sweet and gracious in nature. The use of honey in offer- 
ings to the Eumenides, in the CEdipus at Colonos, has already 
been quoted ; in one of the Fragments there is a reference to 
the skill of the bee in constructing his cell; and these, we 
believe, are all. Yet we have no doubt that he kept hives at 
his charming villa of Colonos, and had the best of honey daily 
on his table. When we find the sixty or eighty lost tragedies 
of this delightful poet, no question but the bees will appear in 
their appropriate characters. 

In Euripides there is more honey. The bees are busier, 
and their work more in request. In that brilliant piece, the 
Bacch, and in the most sparkling of its gay choral sengs,t 
the plain of Thebes flows with milk, and wine, and the nectar 
of the bees. Ina fragment of a lost play we have to Neoto- 
wer, the eloquent honey of Nestor. 

Aristophanes, as a satirist, would seem to have a more nat- 


-ural appreciation of the sting of the bee than his honey. But 


he was a poet of the most exquisite genius. Notwithstanding 
the wild gambols in which he indulged himself, his comedies 
contain the most abundant proof that in brillianey and variety 
of imagination none of his great contemporaries surpassed 
him. And he liked honey better than gall. We think he must 


* Kai p’ pedeyAooous 
*Eraodaiow 

Prom. V. 172-174. 

+ ‘Pei yddaxri rédov, pei pei 


Nexrapt. 
Eurip. Bacch. 142, 143. 
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have kept an apiary as well as Aristotle. In “The Birds,” 
he describes the song of the nightingale heard in a neighbor- 
ing grove, THY she filled all the 
grove with honey, or * she honeyed all the grove.” The origin 
of the Hibernian phrase of endearment, “ My honey,”’ may per- 
haps be found in “ The Wasps,” —E@s yap wedttv0v, Morning 
dawns, my little bee. He applies wedtyAwooos to song, honey- 
tongued song ; and bee keepers and sellers are mentioned at 
least once. eAcTovTTa, the honeyed cake, occurs three times. 
In the Ecclesiazouse a lover addresses his mistress as wédctTa 
Moiens, bee of the Muse. 

We should naturally expect a good deal of honey in the 
pastoral poets. Only one in that whole department is entitled 
to the praise of being a great original poet, and that one is, of 
course, Theocritus. In his beautiful Idyls we breathe the soft 
air of Sicily: they are redolent of the fields, plains, mountain- 
slopes, streams, and woods of that lovely island. Shepherd life 
is nowhere so simply, so truly, so nobly deseribed ; in no poet 
are the charms of nature more naturally set forth, and their 
influence more feelingly expressed. But we must not wander 
into the fields of general criticism: let us return to our bees 
and honey. One of the rustic lovers, in despair at the cruelty 
of his mistress, tells her that he will stop singing, lie down, 
and let himself be devoured by the wolves; and he hopes she 
may find it as sweet as honey trickling down her throat.* One 
shepherd compliments another by saying, “ I would rather hear 
you sing than lick honey,” | — licking honey to the Sicil- 
ian shepherds being as great a luxury as licking molasses to 
school-boys among the hogsheads on the wharf during recess. 
Another boasts — for modesty is not a virtue of pastoral life — 
that, among many other personal charms which he possesses, 
“his voice flowed sweeter than honey dropping from the 
comb.” Theocritus also uses and 
TOUS. 

So much for honey and bees among the poets and in the 


* ‘Qs pers roe yAuKd Kara ovo yévorro. — Id. IIL. 53. 

Kpéocor pedropeve tev Aeiyew. — Id. VILL. 83. 
"Eppee por yAuxepwrepa — 1d. XX. 27. 

VOL. XC. — NO. 192. 13 
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confectionery-shops. It would be interesting to trace the 
subject through the prose-writers in the same way. We can 
only touch upon one or two points. Aristotle, in his History 
of Animals, describes in great detail, and with his customary 
accuracy, the characteristics and operations of the bee, recur- 
ring, as in the case of the Tavs, many times to the subject, 
but as a philosopher only. His master, Plato, frequently al- 
ludes both to honey and to the bees, in their ethical and intel- 
lectual relations.. And indeed this was to be expected. It 
is of him that the pretty story is told by lian: “ Perictione 
carried Plato in her arms; and while Ariston was making an 
offering to the Muses, or the Nymphs, the others were oceupied 
with the sacrifice ; but she laid Plato down among the neigh- 
boring myrtles, which were close and thick. As he slept, a 
swarm of bees, makers of Hymettian honey, settling on his 
lips, gently murmured, thus foretelling te eloquence of Pla- 
to.” Plato, therefore, had a natural taste for honey, and uses 
poetical words compounded with wed. We shall, however, cite 
but a single passage, and that from the Politeia, in illustration 
of an important truth. It occurs in Lib. VIII. 564, and is in 
many respects remarkable. We translate it literally, and leave 
its application to the common experience of human society. 


“ Excessive liberty readily changes into excessive slavery, both for 
the private man and the state. Tyranny rises so naturally out of no 
other polity as out of democracy ; from extreme liberty, the largest and 
fiercest slavery. The disease which enslaves both an oligarchy and a 
democracy is the same, — the race of idle and spendthrift men, — the 
most vigorous taking the lead, and the most imbecile following ; these 
we liken to drones, —the former to those with stings, and the latter to 
the stingless. These men, in any state, disturb it, like phlegm and bile. 
The good physician and the statesman, no less than the skilful bee- 
keeper, ought to take precautions long beforehand, first that they may 
not spring up, but if they do, to cut them out, combs and all.” 


The Epicureans, as appears from Lucian, Tzetzes, and 
others, made honey an important part of their diet. Athe- 
nexus relates that Democritus of Abdera had resolved to die, 
and resorted to starvation as the most natural way. But 
the festival of the Thesmophoria being at hand, the women 
of his household besought him not to die just then, as they 
wished to take part in the gayeties of the time. He was good 
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enough to comply, and, ordering a jar of honey to be placed 
before him, protracted his life for many days by eating of that 
alone. When the same philosopher was asked what was the 
best way of preserving one’s good health, he answered, “ By 
keeping his outside moistened with oil, and his inside with 
honey.” Only the last part of the prescription is to be recom- 
mended now. The favorite food of the Pythagoreans, also, 
was bread and honey. The celebrated queen, who indulged 
a similar taste in the kitchen, while her sordid lord was count- 
ing up his treasures in the parlor, was perhaps a follower of 
Pythagoras, though the rule of five years’ silence imposed by 
the great philosopher upon his disciples works against this 
hypothesis. The Corsicans were anciently said to owe their 
length of days to the free use of honey as an article of diet. 
The ancient nurses gave it to infunts very early; and even Ju- 
piter in his babyhood was kept quiet by the same appliance, — 
much more agreeable, doubtless, than the Corybantian drums 
with which his attendants attempted to drown his infantine 
cries. So much for honey and bees among the philosophers. 

We ought not to be surprised that the orators afford us so 
little honey. They use the sting much more. In the conflicts 
of the Dicastery and the Bema, where the questions involved 
property, fame, liberty, slavery, life, death, national glory and 
shame, honeyed phrases had but little place. What could 
Demosthenes do with them in the Oration on the Crown, or 
in the life-long struggles with Philip and Alexander? It is 
doubtful whether he ever tasted honey ; it is certain that he 
never drank wine ; and this was made a matter of reproach to 
the illustrious patriot by his bibacious rivals and enemies. 

Of all the ancient honey, that of Hymettus was considered 
the best. This we have on the unquestionable authority of 
many ancient writers, Attic and foreign. Aristophanes, al- 
ready quoted, twice bears witness to the superior excellence 
of the Attic honey. In the dialogue between Polemos and 
Trygaios, in the Eirene, the latter begs Polemos to spare the 
Attic honey, and use another of a cheaper sort.* Strabo says 


* émiyéw wai rd pede 
Tp Otros, mapawa pe, 
Tetpwodov peidou rarrixod. 

Ver. 252-254. 
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that the Attic honey is better than other kinds, and of this that 
produced on Hymettus is the best,—6 ‘Twnrros wai 
apiotov rove. Pliny says, “ Mellis Attici in toto orbe summa 
laus existimabatur.” Lucian and others speak to the same 
effect. Of later writers, Synesius of the fifth century, and 
Tzetzes of the twelfth may be cited. Old Wheeler, the Eng- 
lish traveller, says quaintly: ** We eat of it very freely, finding 
it to be very good, and were not at all incommoded by any 
gripings after it. This mountain was not less famous in times 
past for bees and admirable honey, the ancients believing the 
bees were first bred there, and that all other bees were from 
this mountain, which, if so, we assured ourselves that it must 
be from this part of the mountain that the colonies were sent, 
because the honey here made is the best, and that here they 
never destroy the bees. It is of a good consistence, and of a 
fair golden color, and the same quantity sweetens more water 
than the like quantity of any other doth, which they sufficient- 
ly experience in making sorbet.” Mount Hymettus is one of 
the most striking features in the Attic landscape. It bounds 
the plain of Athens on the southeast, and gradually descends 
to the sea, — the range reappearing on a line of small islands 
in the Saronic Gulf. It is covered in spring and early summer 
with wild-flowers, especially the thyme (not to be pronounced 
time, as it usually is, but thyme, from @vpuos), which loads the 
air with its fragrance. Botanically it is the Thymus Zygis. 
It is beautifully figured in the Flora Hellenica of Sibthorp, 
who remarks that the modern Greeks call it “ omdpe, apum 
delectamentum.”” We have in our possession a fine specimen 
inan herbarium made by two young * maids of Athens,” them- 
selves the fairest flowers, and Sibthorp gives a long botanical 
description, to which he adds, “flores vero, levi terebinthino 
gaudent odore, quo cum mel Atticum haud ingrate afficiunt.” 
There is also at Cambridge, in Professor Gray’s possession, a fine 
collection of Greek flowers, — among them all the thymes,— 
prepared by Professor Orphanicles of the University of Athens. 

The human populations of Greece have fluctuated from age 
to age. Persians, Romans, Gauls, Vandals, Goths, Visi- (and 
visiting) Goths, Slavonians, Albanians, Turks, have succes- 
sively overrun the land, until some speculative writers, like 
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Fallmereyer, declare there is not a drop of Hellenic blood left, 
—in other words, that the Greeks are not the sons of their 
own fathers. However this may be decided, the bees of Hy- 
mettus are descended in a bee-line from those that clustered on 
the lips of the infant Plato as he slept among the myrtles; and 
we still say with the poet, 


“ There flowery hill Hymettus, with the sound 
Of bees’ industrious murmur, oft invites 
To studious musing. 


Art. IX.—1. Personal History of Lord Bacon. By Wi- 
LIAM Hepwortn Drxon, of the Inner Temple. Boston: 
._ and Fields. 1861. 

. The Works of Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, Vis- 
of St. Albans, and Lord High Chancellor of England. 
Collected and edited by James Speppine, M. A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; Ropert late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; and DovcLas Denon Hearn, 
Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Vols. XI.-XVI1. Boston: Brown and Taggard. 1860-61. 


THERE is much in the phrase, “a great name.” It is to the 
credit of our race that a great name has never been acquired 
but by a great nature. Little natures have had every oppor- 
tunity, and all that Fate and Fortune could do for them; but 
their names, in the long run, have remained as little as their 
natures. Tradition is the mother of History, and the daugh- 
ter does not soften the report which her mother gives her. 
She does not soften it, but she seldom falsifies it. History, 
born out of Tradition, is the Nemesis of the Past. Let liv- 
ing men beware, if they care for posthumous reputation. 
There are men whose voices are heard afar by aid of clap-trap 
sounding-boards ; but when their voices are silent, their names 
will be heard no more; the honest and impartial Future will 
give no echo to the vociferations of the humbug Present. 
*“ Wisdom,” saith Holy Writ, “is justified of her children,” 

13* 
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and here we may put “ Humanity” for “ Wisdom.” Human- 
ity is, upon the whole, charitably generous, but also sternly 
just; she pities and protects her dwarfs ; but as she does not 
give them the soul, neither does she give them the fame of 
her giants. Nor does she deal ungently with her dwarfs. 
Generally she glorifies them with a delectable self-conscious- 
ness. She makes them think that the local is the universal, 
that the temporary is the eternal, that popularity is power, and 
that notoriety is fame. To use an illustration from Heine, she 
sometimes puts the dwarf on the shoulders of the giant, and 
then the dwarf can see farther than the giant; but, as Heine 
says, though the dwarf can see farther than the giant, he has 
not, and never can have, the giant’s heart. The trust which 
Bacon had in posterity was worthy of a great nature, and it has 
been entirely justified by the immortality of his great name. 

It is a good sign of the times and of our country to have a 
demand for the words of original and primal minds. If hu- 
man words were ever from the inspired heart of nature, they 
were those which came from the pen of Francis Bacon. His 
is among the few creative minds of the world. They have 
been, indeed, very few ; but, make them the fewest, his must 
be among them. 

Every such mind alarms men, and provokes opposition. 
Even the idea of the syllogism has been ridiculed, and ridi- 
culed by so noble a thinker as John Locke. Yet the first ef- 
forts of childhood at reasoning prove the rectitude of the syllo- 
gism, and all the achievements of philosophy glorify its tri- 
umphs, for they all rest on reason, and syllogism is the method 
and law of reason. So the argument by Induction was as old 
in action as human nature, but the man who would first push 
it into practice passed into fame as its originator. Bacon is 
this originator, and this is his place in modern philosophy. 
Aristotle was not the inventor of the syllogism, Bacon was not 
the inventor of induction ; both are equally the children of hu- 
manity ; and, to the end of time, all that reason will reason — 
since they cannot reason otherwise — deductively and indue- 
tively. Great men of olden times overlooked not the inductive 
process in thought, but they did not understand its due value ; 
the fame of Bacon lives in the fact, that of all modern men he, 
and he alone, gave it forth with immortal inspiration. 
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Messrs. Brown and Taggard are issuing the most elegant 
and complete edition of Bacon’s Works that has ever as yet 
appeared. It is prepared in England by the united labor of 
three learned scholars, and is wanting in nothing that ample 
erudition and critical sagacity can supply. Nor is aught lack- 
ing to beauty and convenience which the utmost skill in the 
externals of book-manufacture can furnish. All that comfort 
and taste can desire is attained in the size of the volume, the 
tint and texture of the paper, the correctness and delightful 
clearness of the printing. It is very remarkable what improve- 
ments have of late years been made in the two last particulars, 
— correctness of type and clearness of letter. The art of print- 
ing seemed on its invention to start at once into perfection, 
manually and mentally. The setter of types and the reader of 
proofs were, in their respective departments, master-workmen. 
But then the art began to decline, the artisans became careless, 
books were confused and dim on the face of the page, and were 
encumbered with long lists of bewildering errata at the end of 
each volume. It is not so now. Not only have we a distinct 
and brilliant page, but an admirable accuracy of text. And 
all this is done so rapidly! To think of it! A huge newspa- 
per is printed in a portion of a night, equal to an octavo vol- 
ume of five hundred pages, containing all forms of composition, 
from a recondite dissertation to a puff on * The Industrious 
Fleas,” yet the whole appears at dawn in the most readable 
type, and void of an important error. This is a modern achieve- 
ment, not in the least inferior to any of the wonders of which 
our age can boast, — an achievement in which mind and mech- 
anism must run equally their rapid race together. 

The stupendous genius of Bacon has never been a matter of 
doubt or discussion. The impression of its greatness was at 
once profound and powerful; it had not, like the genius of 
many other great men, to await the slow course of time for the 
revelation of its magnitude. The most that the ablest men of 
late years have attempted with respect to it has been exposi- 
tion, — one of the most eloquent of such attempts being that 
of Lord Macaulay, which, after all, is rather rhetorical than 
philosophical. This splendid disquisition serves better as a foil 
than as a commentary, and by contrast shows us the massive 
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grandeur of Bacon’s mind; for if a writer of such power and 
grasp as Macaulay almost appears shallow or impertinent in 
the effort to estimate the intellect of Bacon, what must be the 
might and majesty of the intellect that so dwarfs a great au- 
thor by its presence. When a man of large dimensions seems 
small beside another, we then apprehend how huge that other 
is; for the true size of the symmetrically built giant we do not 
discern until we see that a burly fellow of six feet looks near 
him like a boy. And such is the contrast between Bacon and 
one of his most brilliant and vigorous expounders. The intel- 
lectual greatness of Bacon has rarely been questioned by those 
whose language is English,— for the obstinate and prejudiced 
hardihood of Coke may well count for nothing,— nor has it 
been questioned by foreigners of adequate authority. The in- 
tellectual homage to Bacon has been continuous and consenta- 
neous. Considering the magnitude and originality of his mind, 
this seems at first surprising, since all such minds have in the 
beginning met with contempt and opposition. But the minds 
so treated have usually been minds that came into contact with 
some popular idea, belief, passion, or prejudice ; or, quite as 
bad, perhaps worse, with established interests or professional 
traditions. Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, Galileo, Harvey, and 
others, were men of this order. Their discoveries in science 
were demonstrative, and irritatingly touched the nerves of the 
ordinary faiths and experiences. They at once provoked anger 
as offensive innovations, and their authors were regarded as 
insolent dictators. But Bacon, though intellectually the radi- 
cal of radicals, did not come into contact with those sensitive 
points of professional jealousy and popular alarm. His think- 
ing was not specific, but generic ; it was not this point or that 
he would attack, or this point or that he would establish; he 
preached no new creed, he taught no new philosophy. What 
he did aim at, and what he did accomplish, was to institute 
new tests of evidence, and a new method of philosophizing. His 
comprehensiveness saved him from those immediate hostilities 
to which men more definitely scientific were exposed ; and he 
had not to wait for his fame until progressive knowledge had 
forever put to silence sophistical pretenders and ignorant gain- 
sayers. Then, deep and broad as the genius of Bacon is,— re- 
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mote, too, and recondite, as in many qualities it is, — it has also 
elements in it that are near to humanity, that instantly excite 
applause, and that stir the sympathetic admiration of every age. 
His was a genius, great not only in “the large discourse of 
reason,” but quick with intellectual emotion, thoughtfully and 
most humanly wise, as eloquent as it was speculative, and pic- 
turesque in all the vivid and concrete analogies which the 
whole range of knowledge, life, and nature could supply. He 
was, withal, an orator, a lawyer, a courtier, a statesman, a man 
of high birth, a man of high rank, a man at last of the highest 
secular office, next to royalty, — always a man of business and 
of the world. The teacher of a new scientific truth is, in most 
cases, very differently related to his contemporaries. He is gen- 
erally a recluse, usually silent, shy, and poor; far away from 
the mass, often suspected by the few, and having his methods of 
expression in formulas and symbols that have no alliance with 
common language, and that cannot be interpreted to the com- 
mon mind. All this the genius of Lord Bacon escaped, origi- 
nal and wonderful as it was, because, supreme though it was 
in reason and thought, it was no less so in faney and imagina- 
tion. It was marvellous in new and grand ideas ; but they were 
such ideas as easily transfused themselves into eloquence and 
poetry, and the eloquence and poetry were as magnificent as 
the ideas. 

About the intellectual genius of Bacon, we repeat, there has 
been and there is no dispute. But so it has not been as to 
his moral character. That this should be at all disputed, is 
presumptively unfavorable to Bacon ; for genius like his is not 
severely judged, and an immortal fame can cover a multitude 
of sins. There is a cant which insists that the world is jeal- 
ous of its great minds, scanty in praise, plentiful in censure, 
unjust in judgment, and unmerciful in penalty. This, like 
all cant, is false. There are great minds, indeed, which the 
world does not easily or readily understand, and in its igno- 
rance it often acts toward them with injustice, sometimes 
even with cruelty. But Bacon does not belong to this order 
of minds. He was not an outlaw from the world by daring 
novelties either in science or in creed ; on the contrary, he 
was an active citizen of the world, by office, “feeling, habit ; 
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and by mental qualities which the world heartily admires, 
even when it cannot fully comprehend them, he was one of its 
acknowledged magnates. To genius which the world can 
thus feel it is commonly more than indulgent. The errors of 
such genius are not merely overlooked. Sometimes they are 
admired, even imitated, and very dark sins are often lost to 
sight in the halo of its splendor. Men of brilliant genus can 
almost with impunity be guilty of conduct which would con- 
sign ordinary men to hard and hopeless condemnation. Thus 
it may be, either because the general moral sense is weak 
against the strength of mental power, or because such power 
charms and deceives the general conscience, or because there 
is a spiritual and human worth in such power that outmeas- 
ures and outweighs its vices. We have no time for theoretical 
explanation ; but the fact is, men of eminent and vivid genius 
are not so often neglected sufferers or persecuted martyrs, 
as they are spoiled and petted favorites. Examples could be 
cited, but the citation is not necessary, and might seem 
invidious. 

If Bacon has been otherwise treated, he is a strange excep- 
tion among the great minds whose power has acted directly 
on the living world, and against whom the living world had no 
hatred or strife of controversy. It is strange that, if he was 
comparatively blameless, obloquy should have fallen on his 
name in his own day, and have clouded his memory ever 
since. And yet we might refer to the instance of Bacon him- 
self, as an illustration of our idea on the general reverence for 
greatness and genius. Granting, for the sake of argument, 
that the accusations against him were calumnies, they have 
generally obtained credence. But in spite of this belief, his 
name is held in veneration, and his supposed misdeeds are so 
referred to, even by those who have judged him the most 
severely, as to seem of no account in the measure and the 
majesty of his gifts and acquisitions. 

In our day there prevails a strong desire to reconsider and 
reverse historical and traditional verdicts. Thomas Carlyle is 
the most recent master of this process. Carlyle brings to it 
the force of a mind singularly learned, eloquent, actualizing, 
and dramatic ; and yet the process shows in our time a want 
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of imaginative and ideally creative power. In the sphere of 
mind, men do not now make, so much as criticise ; and, with 
an immense activity of reasoning, they set themselves to take 
the historical and traditional Past to pieces. This method has 
been applied to absolve the memory of monsters; and why 
should it not be applied to exalt the memory of the mighty? 
Robespierre, it has been made out, was an ascetic patriot. 
Why should not Attila by and by become a long-seeing civil- 
izer, and his sword of merciless slaughter be considered as the 
sword of a merciful reform? Let Bacon have all the benefit 
which such criticism can give him. Our own humble idea 
is, that he does not need it. He himself left his memory to 
posterity, and posterity has substantially done it justice. Such 
aman is above all personal advocates; his only jury is the 
elect of all civilized and learned humanity ; and that jury is 
sure to do him full and impartial right. 

Bacon has been attacked in some assailable points of his 
character. We do not remember that any of his assailants 
ever, on the whole, failed to admire him, or to pity him with 
the pity of admiration. Whenever they have mentioned what 
they considered his faults, they have done so as believing that 
the faults were proved ; and this certainly they had reason to 
believe, not only from the most solemn judicial verdict, but 
from the most painful personal confession. Their spirit has 
not been the spirit of accusation, but rather that of apology, 
and though they have earnestly stated, they have not vindic- 
tively urged, what they could not honestly defend. 

But some say now that all this was wrong. One recent de- 
fender of Bacon maintains that the highest intellect implies 
association with the highest virtue. Perhaps so; but this 
makes no allowance for human infirmities and for casual 
lapses. The whole mental and moral history of humanity 
proves that very grand intellectual faculties may be united 
with occasionally mean or evil doings. David had a great in- 
tellect and an inspired soul; yet he seduced the wife of the 
brave Uriah, let Uriah sleep at his chamber-door, and sent 
him back to the ranks, in which he boldly battled, charged 
with a letter for his own assassination. We say that Solomon 
was wise ; but that does not hinder us from saying that Solo- 
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mon was also wicked ; yet wickedness is always folly, — Solo- 
mon himself being the judge. These instances might be 
earried link by link along the chain of history. We content 
ourselves with two or three more cases. Julius Caesar was 
possessed of high intellect. But though he was one of the 
noblest of Romans, one among the greatest of great men, his 
treacheries and cruelties make us almost ashamed of human 
nature. The elder Cato, a man of strong intellect, was hard- 
hearted, and a miser. Brutus, so lauded for his patriotism, 
was yet not unwilling to turn an “honest penny” in a dis- 
honorable manner. Queen Elizabeth, so much the subject of 
eulogy in this recent remodelled criticism, was, according to 
all trustworthy evidence, a flirt, a coquette, a virago, a despot, 
of harsh temper, of exacting manners; of whims and jealou- 
sies more than feminine, yet of stern hardness of heart more 
than masculine ; a mongrel tyrant between the sexes, of which 
authentic history gives no similar example. Yet no writer 
tells the truth who denies to Elizabeth high and commanding 
powers of intellect. 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon, notable as the opponent of Macaulay 
on the character of William Penn, has undertaken to vindi- 
cate what he thinks the long-slandered character of Bacon. 
The English edition is brilliantly reproduced by Messrs. Tick- 
nor and Fields, who may truly be called the Belles-Lettres 
publishers of America. The book is full of zeal, ardor, and 
admiration. No doubt can be entertained of its sincerity. 
Every line of it shows the impassioned love of the author for 
his subject. There is nothing which enthusiasm and research 
could do that he has not done to bring into unclouded light 
the glory of an immortal name. 

With what success he has done this, we must leave his read- 
ers to decide. We must say — ungracious as the saying may 
seem, and unwillingly as we declare it— that the premises of 
his arguments do not lead us to his conclusions. This, of 
course, may be our fault, and not his. ‘1 am bound,” said 
Dr. Johnson to an opponent, “ to furnish you with arguments, 
but I am not bound to furnish you with brains.” If we do 
Mr. Dixon injustice, we are willing to take the ignominious 
side of this position. 


| 
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We admit his minute and careful research. It must have 
been a wearisome toil to mouse among the mouldy documents 
of the State-Paper Office. But what are these researches 
worth ? For some bald facts they may be of value, — for 
opinions and deductions they are worth nothing. All contra- 
dictories of English historical theories can be proved from the 
English State-Paper Office. Thomas a Becket may be proved 
a saint from them, and Henry IL. a cruel tyrant; or, on the 
other hand, Henry II. may be shown to be a patient sovereign, 
and Thomas A Becket an ambitious, ungrateful, and upstart 
churchman. We are now told on such authority that Henry 
VI. was an amiable and a popular king, and that he did not 
marry and execute his wives and faithful slaves without the 
best of reasons. There is no character so dark or gross that it 
may not be illumined and beautified by a dexterous use of the 
State Papers; nor is there any character so true and lovely, 
that may not in the same way be blackened and befouled. The 
best Protestants appear as miscreants in records of the reign 
of Mary, and in those of the reign of Elizabeth, martyred 
Catholics appear only as conspirators and traitors. 

The author’s manner is unfavorable to his purpose, at least 
with sober and reflective minds. A style so vehement and 
convulsive is not the style to impress inquiring and ear- 
nest thinkers. Throughout his whole book, he seems excited 
by the anger of a one-sided controversialist, and uses all the 
ingenuities of a special pleader. Bacon with him is every- 
thing that is good and great. ‘ Of no sect,” says the author, 
“he represents in Parliament the patriotic spirit of all the 
sects. Not himself a Puritan, he pleads with Hastings for re- 
form ; not himself a Roman Catholic, he lifts his voice against 
persecution for concerns of faith ; not a courtier, he votes with 
Cecil for supplies.” All this is historic fancy. The assertions 
have no sufficient proof from history. If that proof is worth 
anything, it broadly goes to show that Bacon was wanting in 
heroic moral qualities; that in the presence of power he was 
timid and infirm, and that, had his ethical courage been 
equal to his intellect, he might possibly have done as much 
for the reformation of society as for that of science. But he 
was in his active life nothing of a hero, whatever he was in his 
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contemplative. Arbitrary disregard of right, cruel disregard of 
law, cold-hearted contempt of the multitude, hard-hearted in- 
difference to the infliction of pain and death, distinguished the 
rulers of his time ; appropriate institutions of the time were 
therefore the Star-Chamber, the rack, the dungeon, illegal and 
irresponsible imprisonment, a disgusting favoritism that was a 
shame to national character, and selfish monopolies that were 
destructive to national industry and commerce ; yet we do not 
find that to these vices and abuses Bacon offered or attempted 
to offer any open resistance. We have no more doubt that he, 
speculatively, was tolerant, than we have that he was intellect- 
ually great and wise ; we believe also that by nature he was 
merciful and humane ; but still we have no evidence that he 
met the spirit of tyranny, of bigotry, and of persecution in 
his day with any direct or vigorous opposition. He knew well 
the folly and the wickedness of persecution ; but he did not 
remonstrate against it, he did not in protest, action, or indig- 
nation put his august authority on the side of human nature, 
and with all his giant strength rebuke the cruel and inhuman 
spirit which ruled in high places. It may be said that the age 
and its circumstances were against him. But if he was in in- 
tellect immeasurably beyond the age, why was he not also in 
his moral nature transcendently above it? Goodness and jus- 
tice are the highest truth of life, and the great man to whom 
glory is given because he reaches far beyond the age in the 
truth of science, cannot have the age for his apology, if he 
miserably falls short of this truth of life. A great lover of 
truth should be a lover of a// truth, a doer of the truth as 
well as a thinker of it, of practical as well as speculative truth, 
of truth that is manifested in action, as well as of that which 
is proved by demonstration. But all that Bacon did not give 
to philosophy he gave to his own personal affairs. He was 
intent on office and promotion. He was thwarted and im- 
peded in his struggles by jealous and inferior men, and his 
natural superiority was hindered from obtaining in due season 
its natural position. This urgency for place, and the constant 
eflort against obstruction, may have hindered the more free 
and noble culture and expression of his moral nature, and 
may have trained him into habits of caution, compliance, and 
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subserviency, which did not radically belong to his character, 
— may have hindered the world from giving to the man the 
same admiration it gives to the thinker. As it is, nothing 
so proves the wonderful spontaneity of intellect in Bacon as 
the fact that his grandest speculations were merely incidental 
divertisements amidst the toils of his official engagements and 
his political ambitions. 

Mr. Dixon is a stanch friend and a good hater. Bacon is 
his client. He seems to think that Bacon is on his trial, and 
that he (Mr. Dixon) is the man called by the predestination of 
history to defend him. He is stalwart and brave in his self- 
elected vocation. But he means to make out a ease for his 
client at any cost. It is not enough for him to uphold the 
character of Bacon ; he must beat down the character of every 
one else with whom Bacon comes into contest. We had all 
supposed that Lord Essex was rash and wrong, unwise, impru- 
dent, though of a generous temper. We had imagined that he 
held a sort of friendship for Bacon, and we think that the 
part which Bacon took against him in the fatal political pros- 
ecution has been always regarded as much in sorrow as in 
anger. But all this pathos and poetry of history and tradition, 
of ballad and drama, disappear in Mr. Dixon’s eritical analysis. 
“Essex is poor. Dress, dinners, horses, courtesans, exhaust 
his coffers. If he cannot pay in coin, he will in place. His 
servant Francis Bacon shall be the Queen’s solicitor. Essex 
swears it.” Such is the manner in which the author presents 
the relations between Bacon and Lord Essex, and it is certainly 
not very honorable to either side. Essex pledges himself to 
Bacon for a place; and Bacon, in that expectation, becomes 
his servant, does his menial work. But, as Essex fails to ob- 
tain the promised appointment, the nobleman must otherwise 
pay his agent and attorney. We repeat that this representa. 
tion gives no honor to either party ; for while it denies all gen- 
erosity to Essex, it takes away all disinterestedness and dignity 
from Bacon. Essex was Bacon’s employer, and Bacon was the 
hired mereenary of Essex. This relation of the parties is 
stated by the author with still greater clearness and fulness 
in another passage : — 

“Unable to pay his debt by a public office, Essex feels that he ought 
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to pay it in money, or in money’s worth. The lawyer has done his work, 
must be told his fee. But the Earl has no funds. His debts, his amours, 
his camp of servants, eat him up. He will pay in a patch of land. To 
this Bacon objects ; not that he need seruple at taking wages, not that 
the mode of payment is unusual, not that the price is beyond his claim. 
Four years have been spent in the Earl's service. To pay in land is 
the fashion of a time when gold is scarce and soil is cheap. Nor is the 
patch too large ; at most, it may be worth £1,200 or £1,500. After 
Bacon’s improvements and the rise of rents, he sells it to Reynold 
Nicholas for £1,800, It is less than the third of a year’s income from 
the Solicitor-General’s place.” 


So here are two great Englishmen, of high birth, talent, and 
position, engaged in the meanest barter,— the one willing to 
pay for service with an office, the other willing to accept the 
payment, and, when he cannot get it, taking in its stead a pal- 
try compensation. Both men were base, or the age itself was 
so base as to nullify all reasoning about it which assumes a 
high standard of character. If Essex was bad through the 
corruption of the age, Bacon was hardly better. If there was 
a deluge of general depravity, both morally must sink in it to- 
gether ; and there is no moral or historie ark which could be 
launched to save the character and memory of the one, which 
ought not to save the character and memory of the other. One 
thing is clear,—such a compact imposed on neither side noble 
or chivalric obligations. If the author’s statements are true, 
History has made a radical mistake, and a vast amount of sen- 
timent and poetry has been worse than wasted. 

When, therefore, Essex was prosecuted for high treason, 
there was noihing to hinder Bacon from engaging in the case, 
more than any other lawyer who sought for office and worked 
for fees. It is said in favor of Bacon, that he kept in the back- 
ground, and seemed to have small liking for his function. It 
is said also in his favor, that he went through his melancholy 
task with all due courtesy and moderation. We know that the 
contrary has also been said, but we are willing to believe the 
most generous representation. If, however, Bacon was mild 
to the person of Essex, our author is furious toward his mem- 
ory. According to his picture, Essex must be placed amongst 
the darkest villains of history. If history had a daguerrotype 
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gallery for its scoundrels, such as police offices have for rogues, 
Essex, according to the limning of Mr. Dixon, should have his 
portrait hung near to those of Guy Fawkes and Catiline. 

Yet men will cherish traditional illusions, and even live in 
them. Do what you may, you cannot disenchant them. Deep 
and deadly toward all social and conservative interests as are 
offences against the state, you cannot transfer to political 
crimes the infamy of personal ones. When, therefore, it so 
happens that political criminals have qualities which secure 
men’s affection and admiration, legal or ethical reasoning goes 
for nothing against the power of sympathy ; and sympathy will 
rue wherever there is no antagonist passion, — nay, it will 
survive when every antagonist passion has long been dead. It 
is therefore a misfortune to the memory of any man, when he 
has been engaged in the prosecution of such a criminal, es- 
pecially if the prosecutor conducts himself otherwise than in 
a spirit of elevated rectitude and official disinterestedness. 
Bad as was Catiline, Cicero has not entirely escaped censure 
as to speeches and actions against him. There can be no 
doubi concerning the legal guilt of Robert Emmett; yet the 
great fame of Plunkett has never been able to throw off the 
load of obloquy heaped upon his memory by the speech which 
he made against the unfortunate and youthful culprit. Many 
lies were told about Plunkett's relation to the case and to 
Emmett’s family, which, years afterward, the great orator took 
the trouble to refute. But, if we may use a vulgarism, we 
would say, * Such refutations will not stay refuted” ; the old 
popular convictions will re-appear, and no learned replies will 
put them down. These convictions become all the more obsti- 
nate, when it is seen that interest and ambition have been on 
the side of the pleader. No impartial persons now suspect the 
honesty of Plunkett as to the political sentiments which he 
uttered on the trial of Emmett. But his speech was not a fo- 
rensic necessity, and politically it served his wealth and his 
ambition. The same, in the general estimate, was the case 
with Bacon in relation to Essex. If the part which he took 
on that occasion did not directly promote, it was coincident 
with, his objects of wealth and of ambition. Such cireum- 
stances are always suspicious. The purest and the most sin- 
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cere may thus encounter undeserved odium. The remark 
which Dr. Johnson makes on the change of Dryden’s religion, 
involves the principle that we have been here expounding. 
* That conversion,” he observes, “ will always be suspected 
that apparently concurs with interest. He that never finds 
his error till it hinders his progress towards wealth or honor, 
will not be thought to love truth only for herself.” 

Under Mr. Dixon’s guidance we come to the following re- 
sults: Lord Essex was a profligate nobleman ; Bacon was his 
hired servant ; Bacon expected great reward, but had at last 
to put up with very small wages for very laborious work ; 
Bacon began to find out the naughtiness of Essex, and so- 
berly counselled him on the errors of his ways; naughty 
Essex did not heed the counsels, but rather grew naughtier 
and naughtier; he in fact became a wicked conspirator, —and 
Bacon, pure and patriotic, in the love of queen and country, 
righteously used his supreme eloquence against a man whom 
he had once regarded as a friend, and who had been supposed 
his benefactor. We do not believe that men will generally take 
the side of Mr. Dixon in this controversy. Their repugnance 
to it may, indeed, be prejudice ; if so, it is a prejudice that 
does not speak badly for human nature. That Bacon was 
commanded by the queen to do what he did, has small force 
against this prejudice. 

Bacon, as Mr. Dixon represents, was no timid friend ; but 
he was a brave and loyal subject. Bacon, according to the 
author, was never a timeserver or a flatterer. Yet Bacon, as 
can be seen in his own works, addresses James in the most 
fulsome terms of eulogy, even on matters in which he must 
have known that James was a charlatan. Bacon must have 
thoroughly known James, known him exactly as he was; for 
his insight into character was as keen as his intelligence of 
nature was comprehensive. Yet he addresses extravagant 
praise to this timid tyrant, this shambling autocrat, this 
unbelieving persecutor, this silly twaddler, this white-livered 
bigot, this ungodly egotist, this measureless and unscrupu- 
lous liar, this unmanly abortion, born without natural cour- 
age or natural affections, this maudlin master of dirty favor- 
ites, this learned monkey, this strutting incarnation of all 
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wretched vanities and contemptible pretensions. Such is the 
creature whom the mighty Bacon deigns to applaud. James, 
forsooth, was the second Solomon; but that did not hinder 
him from slowly wearing out in prison the best years of Ra- 
leigh, and from at last, in a spirit cowardly and cruel, sending 
him to the seaffold; it did not hinder him from draining the 
resources of the state to feed the debaucheries of his infamous 
pets ; it did not hinder him from torturing poor Peacham, 
and sending to the stake Legat and Wrightman. This James, 
whom Bacon never resists, has the unenviable distinction of 
being among the latest European potentates who burned men 
for religious opinion, and who continued the use of torture. 

Partisanship or hero-worship has in our time become a pre- 
vailing spirit in history and in biography. Calm and impartial 
truth few writers are willing to find out or tell against the era 
which they patronize, or the idols to which they bow down. 
There are Protestant historians and novelists who can see only 
righteousness and glory in the reign and character of Queen 
Elizabeth ; Catholic historians and novelists who see only piety 
and purity in the character and the reign of Mary. Yet in the 
reign of Mary Protestants were burned by hundreds, and in 
the reign of Elizabeth Catholics were also by hundreds racked, 
hunted, hanged, — all, not only with the consent, but with 
the approval of these unnatural women. Lord Burleigh, as 
Hallam shows, had the cowardly disingenuousness to prevari- 
cate as to the use of torture in England. It was only a very 
gentle sort of torture. This puts us in mind of an incident. 
“ By the by,” said one young man to another, * are not you 
married?” *‘ Yes,” replied the other, * moderately.” So it 
was with Lord Burleigh’s torture. The government tortured 
only * moderately” ; no man, woman, or child was injured by 
it. Here is the case of a tortured woman, who was bruised to 
death in York, March 25th, 1586, as described by an eye- 
witness : — 


“The place of execution was the tolbooth, six or seven yards from 
the prison. After she had prayed, Faweett, one of the sheriffs, com- 
manded them to put off her apparel; when she, with four women, 
requested him on their knees that, for the honor of womanhood, this 
might be dispensed with. But they would not grant it. Then she 
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requested that the women might unapparel her, and that they would 
turn their faces from her during that time. 

“The women took off her clothes, and put upon her the long linen 
habit. Then very quietly she laid herself down upon the ground, her 
face covered with a handkerchief, and most part of her body with the 
habit. The door was laid upon her ; her hands she joined towards her 
face. Then the sheriff said, ‘ Nay, ye must have your hands bound.’ 
Then two sergeants parted her hands, and bound them to two posts. 
After this they laid weight upon her, which when she first felt she 
said, * Jesu, Jesu, Jesu, have mercy upon me!’ which were the last 
words she was heard to speak. She was in dying about one quarter 
of an hour. A sharp stone as much as a man’s fist had been put under 
her back ; upon her was laid seven or eight hundred weight, which 
breaking her ribs caused them to break forth of the skin. 

“This was done to Margaret Middleton, the wife of Clitheroe, a rich 
citizen of York, who, for standing mute, suffered the * petne forte et 
dure. She had harbored a priest in quality of a schoolmaster ; and 
at the bar refused to plead guilty, because she knew that no sutlicient 
proof could be brought against her, or not guilty, because she deemed 
such a plea equivalent to a falsehood.” — Lingard’s History of Eng- 
land, Vol. VILL. pp. 473, 474. 


Blackstone maintains that torture is contrary to the letter 
and the spirit of English law. Hallam contends for the same 
doctrine. English law holds human life sacred, and not to be 
taken, until crime, legally proved, subjects the culprit to the 
penalty of death. Even on simple, painless examination, no 
man by English law is obliged to criminate himself,— how 
much less then, by agony, to accuse himself and others’ The 
individual right to life involves, as Blackstone teaches, that of 
health and limb; all such rights are to be reverently regarded 
and thoroughly protected, and every man is to be considered 
innocent until he is upon sufficient evidence condemned. Old 
Burleigh asserts that no torture was used in England so as to 
cause bodily hurt or injury to any person. It flattened, how- 
ever, the body of poor Margaret Middleton, and crushed the 
life out of her. The atrocious absurdity was carried into the 
reign of James I. We have still in existence manual evidence 
of the paralyzed and dislocated wreck in which it left the man 
to whom it was applied. Before Guy Fawkes was put to the 
* question,” he wrote his name with a bold and firm hand ; 
but he could not afterward stagger through a portion of it. 
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Mr. Dixon re-tries the case of old Peacham, and not at all 
to the advantage of old Peacham, nor, as we think, very suc- 
cessfully to the vindication of Francis Bacon, of Bacon's co- 
officials, or of the king. We think that this historic and 
moral accusation remains unrelieved, and the guilt of the 
parties concerned in it involves an essential inhumanity, such 
as no special pleading can set aside, such as nature must 
always abhor, such as the moral sense of mankind execrates, 
such as every advancing age must regard with increasing dis- 
approval, with wondering and indignant sorrow. Yet the fact 
of great men’s taking part in the crimes of their age against 
human nature, is not so lamentable as the modern sophistries 
by which the criminals are defended. Those great criminals 
may have been wrong by perversion, by mistake, or by means 
of influences and temptations which overruled their better 
knowledge, and which they had not strength of conscience to 
resist. But when advocates not only excuse but justify them, 
not only justify but glorify them, these advocates are false to 
the instincts of history, and this falsehood tends to corrupt the 
moral sense of the present age, and to confuse our moral 
judgment upon past ages. Who can doubt that Bacon as a 
man /fe/t that torture was inhuman, — that as an historian he 
knew that it was not customary in England, but unusual, — 
that as a scholar he had read edicts of many English kings, 
which recommend merciful justice, and denounce cruelty, in 
the administration of law,— that as a jurist he was aware that 
torture was not consonant with English law, that it was a 
despotic assumption, a savage and illegal innovation? If then, 
in spite of human feeling, history, scholarship, and law, he 
gives torture the sanction of his presence and authority, why 
should he not suffer the penalty which posterity inflicts on the 
wrong-doing which connects itself with immortal names ? 

We would willingly enter no further into this matter ;— 
but leaving it here, we should not be intelligible as to the 
ground of our statements and conclusions. We will therefore 
briefly present this Peacham case, first in its broad historic 
view, and secondly in Mr. Dixon’s special view. 

Edmund Peacham was an old clergyman of Somersetshire. 
He was not, it seems, contented with the government or the 
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times, and he scribbled very hard sayings about them in the 
privacy of his study. Among these scribblings was a man- 
uscript sermon, never preached, never published, and, as the 
author averred, never intended to be preached or to be pub- 
lished. The man became suspected, and his papers were 
seized. In the course of this sermon he spoke with contempt 
of James’s life, of his prodigality and follies, of his favorites 
and dogs. He wounded the vanity of James, and this must 
have been a direful offence. The old man was dragged to 
London, and committed to the Tower. The king would have 
it that his crime was high treason, and wrote a tract —‘* The 
True State of the Question” — to prove it. Coke, the Chief 
Justice, would not admit that such was the true state of the 
question. In his judgment the offence was a criminal slander, 
but not high treason. James loved argument, but, like every 
weak reasoner, he had a hard will and a vindictive temper. Old 
Peacham was put to the torture, and was examined, according 
to Secretary Winwood, on twelve interrogatories, “ before tor- 
ture, in torture, and after torture.” Bacon was present. He 
was also the agent of the king to consult with the judges sep- 
arately, one by one, on this case. Every person ought now to 
be aware that, in the days of James, such consultation implied 
— whenever the crown and the subject were opposed — both 
threatening and command. Yet the mighty Bacon was agent 
in such a business. Coke declared this proceeding illegal. 
Old Peacham was carried back to Somersetshire, was there 
tried for high treason, was found guilty, was not sent to exe- 
eution, but saved all his prosecutors the last remorse of shed- 
ding an old man’s blood, by dying soon after in Taunton jail. 
The verdict of a coroner’s jury might properly be: “ Died by 
the visitation of God, of torture, imprisonment, and old age.” 
The king had his way and will; he defined treason as he 
pleased, and he had judicial and executive officers to give to 
his way and will the force of law. Bacon was among them. 

But here is Mr. Dixon’s view : — 

“ Evidence remains in the books at Wells, and in the records of her 
Majesty's State-Paper Office, to prove that he was one of the most des- 
picable wretches who ever brought shame and trouble on the Church. 
It is there seen that he was a libeller. It is there seen that he was a 
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liar. It is there seen that he was a marvel of turbulence and ingrati- 
tude... ... It is in evidence that he outraged his bishop by a 
seandalous personal libel, and that he did his worst to get the patron 
to whom he owed his living hung.” 

We care nothing about the character of old Peacham, except 
as statements about it have reference to the principles of his- 
torical and moral reasoning. We submit that these are gen- 
eral assertions ; they are not specific statements, and are not 
supported by specific proofs. Old Peacham may, for aught we 
know, have been a sad sinner ; but we do know that any cler- 
gyman writing against his bishop is not likely to have a good 
report in the diocesan record, and that any man writing 
against ** Prerogative”’ in the time of James could not have 
in the “ State Papers” a good character. Peacham did indeed 
criminate persons; but it was not till after torture, and we 
read that in such circumstances people have, in the worst way, 
criminated themselves. This monstrous old Peacham, Mr. 
Dixon informs us, declared that * the king himself was a crea- 
ture not alone unfit to reign, but unworthy to bear the name 
of Christian or of man,” — all of which we “ most potently and 
powerfully believe” ; and we hold, moreover, that, if not pru- 
dently, it was “honestly set down.” ‘“ Winwood,” says the 
author, “ put him under question ; when the odious old sin- 
ner falls into deeper and more odious sin.” The odious old 
sinner, put into terror of his life, no doubt tells all the lies 
which he thinks will cause his tormentors to spare him. But 
they do not; and then our author coolly informs us: “ Peacham 
must be interrogated as Guy Fawkes was interrogated.” The 
italics are ours, and we hope that our readers will keep in 
mind what we have said on the interrogation of Guy Fawkes. 
Immediately preceding this terrible phrase the author says: — 

“Tle are seditious libels against the crown, of which Peacham 
asserts that he shares the authorship with Sydenham and the privity 
with Paulett and Berkeley. How is Winwood to prove the mystery ? 
The law has but one course. Peacham must be interrogated as Guy 
Fawkes was interrogated.” 

And this is set down by a writer of the nineteenth century. 
It is not true. English law was, in the torture of Peacham, or 
of any one, grossly violated. It is hardly so bad that James 
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caused the violation, or that Bacon witnessed it, as that any man 
in our day should call the abominable atrocity by the sacred 
name of law. Whether old Peacham was virtuous or vicious, 
we think that he was not only unfairly and unjustly treated 
from the beginning to the end, but we have the best authorities 
for saying that he was illegally treated. Bacon consented to 
it all; in thus giving to injustice his agency and authority, he 
made himself a culprit before the moral judgment of history ; 
and this historic verdict Mr. Dixon has not refuted or reversed. 

Did Bacon in his judicial capacity accept bribes? This 
vexed and painful question has been so often aud so thor- 
oughly discussed, that we will not here open it again, and we 
wish that it had long ago been given to the charity of silence. 
We do not think that, as to the substantial accusation, the 
minute inquiries and distinctions of Mr. Dixon have in the 
least cleared the memory of Bacon. The income of judges 
was, lie says, in the time of Bacon, derived from fees, as that 
of attorneys and counsellors is in our own time. There is here 
no just analogy. The payment of a judge by fees has no like- 
ness to the payment of an advocate. The judge is supposed 
to hold between contending parties the relation of impersonal 
and immutable justice. This is the ideal of a judge; and 
notwithstanding the many gross contradictions to it in fact, 
the least civilized races and ages hold to it in principle. If 
such an official is paid by fees, they are established by some 
rule, which he does not make, and cannot honorably violate. 
Even in our own day there are offices, which are at least semi- 
judicial, that have incomes from fees, but to whose incumbents 
no suspicion of dishonor does on that account adhere. 

An advocate is very differently situated from a judge. His 
talent is at his own disposal, and whatever people are willing 
to pay for the use of it he can honorably accept. If two par- 
ties wish to engage him, he has the choice between them, and, 
without any social blame, he may take the side on which he 
receives the largest fee. But to do this would be the direst 
infamy in a judge. Moreover, an advocate must for the time 
belong only to one party, and for that party he is bound hon- 
estly to do his best. An honest judge can belong to neither 
party, and as he cannot equitably take money from either 
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party for justice, neither can he for his talent. The laborer 
is indeed worthy of his hire; but the labor of a judge is 
sacred, and he must take no hire which would throw even the 
shadow of suspicion on its sacredness. The advocate disputes ; 
the judge decides. The advocate is, by necessity, a partisan ; 
the judge is, or ought to be, the trusted representative of so- 
cial equity, and his official character should be a security for 
universal confidence. Even an advocate is under bonds and 
conditions. He must not take wages, and be unequal to his 
work. He must not take wages, and be negligent of his work. 
In the one case he is an impostor, and in the other he-is a 
rogue. He must not take money from opposing parties, for 
then he enters into incompatible engagements, and is both an 
impostor and a rogue. 

A fee may be no more dishonorable to a judge than it would 
be to an advocate, but there must be this difference: the fee 
to the judge must be a legal and a fixed one; the fee to the 
advocate is personal, voluntary, and subject to the marketable 
values of ability, reputation, and success. If the judge accepts 
from any party that which the state does not allow him, he 
violates his trust, he abuses his office, and he takes a bribe. 
If the state does allow to its magistracy the liberty of receiving 
indiscriminate bounties from suitors, the state is worse than 
barbarous, is below a condition of law, and wanting in that 
which is the essential life of a state, — an organic constitution 
for the due and impartial administration of justice. 

“ Bribe” is a hard word. It is a term from which the 
basest and the most corrupt men shrink. The vulgar male- 
factor who sells the testimony or perjury which sends his ac- 
complices to the gallows, will not admit to others, or even to 
himself, that the price paid him was a bribe: it was simply a 
reward. Calcraft, the notorious English executioner, would 
consider it foul insult if the exorbitant hire of his hangman- 
labor were called a bribe. It is merely a professional honora- 
rium. The rascal who barters his vote, whether as elector 
or representative, for money or for office, will not in the se- 
erecy of his own mind confess that he has been bribed. His 
pay or place he cannot bear to regard as venal; the pay was 
only recompense for his time and trouble ; the place was due 
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to his abilities. And we must say, that in these vile matters the 
lowly sinners are not the worst. Poverty is in itself a dire temp- 
tation, and in lowly transgressors it is often poverty that con- 
sents, and not the will. For this reason, if for no other, while 
we punish the lowly, we must not spare the exalted. It is right 
that a venal motive should be stigmatized by an infamous 
word, and “ bribe” is such a word. It is a plain word, a short 
word, a strong word, and it is no wonder that even villains 
shrink from it. An assassin may be hired, but he cannot en- 
dure to think that he is bribed. A criminal more guilty than 
ten thousand assassins may sell his honor and betray his coun- 
try, yet he will not recognize that the dirty wealth which has 
been thrown to him, as burglars would throw poisoned pudding 
to a dog, was a“ bribe,” a deadly deception, which kills while it 
satiates. So strong in human nature, so obstinate in the “ last 
recesses of the mind,” is the sense of honor and conscience, 
that men, and women too, who most basely violate it, seek for 
terms which disguise the violation. They can commit the sin, 
but they revolt at the word which distinctly defines it. They 
seek to save some remnant of self-respect by translating the 
names of their vices into the language of circumlocution and 
evasion. These are the fig-leaves with which they would hide 
their shame. *“ Bribe”’ is truly an infamous word; and to 
apply it lightly to the character of others may be almost as 
bad as to deserve its application to one’s own character. 
We do not wish to accuse Bacon of bribery in the worst 
sense. We allow much for the manners of the day. We take 
also into account the peculiar temperament of the man. His 
tastes were on a large scale, as well as his thinking. The age 
was not wealthy. Yet from men of station it demanded enor- 
mous expenditure. Bacon in this respect entered fully into 
the spirit of his age. He had an innate sense of true beauty 
and true grace ; yet withal he loved the show, the pomp, and 
the magnificence which the age exacted from its aristocracy. 
He spent lavishly, and he had never spared ; he was in money 
matters simple, careless, and easy: so he got thoughtlessly 
into difficulties, then into temptation, then suddenly he fell, 
and into a depth which his mind, foreseeing and great though 
it was, did not anticipate or measure. The vindication of 
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truth and justice does not require that we should condemn 
Bacon as mean and sordid ; but neither does the best apology 
for Bacon demand that we should pronounce him upright and 
innocent. Bacon, no doubt, generous and good-natured, suf- 
fered much through the vices of his servants; and he, the 
grand iconoclast of mental idols, became himself the victim of 
social falsehoods and illusions. 

If Bacon was as entirely clear in the grave affair of presents — 
we will not call them bribes — as Mr. Dixon would have us to 
believe, then his character is the most marvellous puzzle and 
paradox in history, and history itself may fitly be considered as 
no better than an old almanac. If Bacon took only custom- 
ary fees, then he was in no sense to blame, and he should have 
stood manfully on his integrity. He should have defied his ac- 
eusers, and, with the right upon his side, he must have beaten 
them. It is strange, too, that the verdict should have been so 
unanimously against him. It seems to have been so hopeless 
a case as to reduce even friends to silence. That Bacon should 
have been so deserted in his hour of sorrow is passing strange. 
If he had only done what all other judges were habitually do- 
ing, it seems impossible that he could ever have been driven 
into this indefensible position. Bacon, on the showing of Mr. 
Dixon, was not an unpopular or unloved man; why then was 
there no public protest against this treatment of him?’ That 
the Lords and Commons of England, as well as the public, 
should conspire for the ruin of a lofty and admired man, is a 
problem which we cannot solve, or even understand. Bacon 
was envied. So is every man, small or great, who has advan- 
tages over others. The man who wears by necessity a dirty 
shirt envies the man who regularly wears a clean one; the 
man who has but one shirt envies the man who has a dozen ; 
and the man who has only the upper front of a shirt envies 
the man who possesses the whole garment. It is the same 
with mental and social advantages. But no envy of Bacon’s 
mental or social superiority can account for the generab assent 
to his condemnation. There was no popular dislike to him, 
and at court there was against him no vindictiveness. If the 
king did not deeply understand him, or cordially like him, he 
seemed most sincerely to admire him, and gave him the fullest 
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confidence. Yet this king, despotic as he was, had to succumb 
before the strength of the prosecution ; but by the interven- 
tion of his pardoning prerogative he generously shielded Ba- 
con from the worst of the terrible sentence pronounced against 
him. This proves that against Francis Bacon there was no se- 
vere or bitter feeling in the heart of the king; and that the 
royal clemency was never censured, shows that against Fran- 
cis Bacon there was no severe or bitter feeling in the heart of 
the nation. 

The greatest difficulty in this problem, however, is the con- 
fession of Bacon himself. He either told the truth in that 
confession, or he did not. If he told the truth, he was guilty ; 
if he did not tell the truth, he was a liar, a coward, and a 
hypocrite. The defenders of Bacon’s absolute innocence pro- 
voke the statement of this unworthy alternative, and fix upon 
him, by their side of the dilemma, a baseness of which the se- 
verest of his critics have never accused him. They would, in 
fact, justify the superlative epithet of contempt which consti- 
tutes the point of Pope’s famous line. Pope usually thought 
more of pungency than of truth, as most wits do. The line is 
really unworthy of serious notice, and has had no lasting in- 
fluence against the genuine fame of Bacon. With this even 
Bacon’s own deepest faults do not interfere. Give him credit 
for sincerity in the confession of them, there is moral sublim- 
ity in the sadness of his contrition, and an everlasting lesson 
to the world. Refuse such credit, sophisticate motive, explain 
away fact, — try to make out that Bacon was not a penitent, 
but a saint, — you then, knowingly or not, do deadly harm to 
a great man’s memory, and, in mistaken zeal, add injury to 
insult. 

“ The lie against nature in the name of Francis Bacon,” writes Mr. 
Dixon, “broke into high literary fame in Pope. Before his day the 
scandal had only oozed in the slime of Welden, Chamberlain, and 
D’Ewes. Pope picked it, as he might have picked a rough old flint, 
from the mud, fanged it, poisoned it, and set it on his shaft : — 

‘Meanest of mankind !’ 


What if it be a lie? May not a lie kill? 
“It was not the only scum which in Pope's day frothed to the head. 
What man then believed in nobleness, even in intellect, unless that in- 
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tellect were of the lowest type, or served the basest cause? The sole 
end of wit was defamation, the sole end of poetry vice. Of pure genius 
there was little, of high virtue less. All glorious characters, all serious 
things, if not gone wholly from the minds of men, lingered in their 
memories only to be reviled. When Bacon became the meanest of 
mankind, Raleigh was assailed, and Shakespeare driven from the stage. 
Rowe was tainting our national drama, St. John undoing our political 
philosophy, Hume training his mind through doubts of God for the task 
of painting the most manly passage-of-arms in all history as our great- 
est blunder and our darkest shame. How could Francis Bacon have 
escaped his share in this moral wreck ?” 


We must soon come to a close, and we will approach it by a 
few remarks on this passage. 

The wicked, sceptical, miserable, and altogether-to-be-con- 
demned eighteenth century has had many hard blows; but 
here is a shower of them, delivered with the utmost force of 
rhetorical pugilism, particularly against the English portion 
of it, and especially the days of Pope. 

It is most extraordinary if ten syllables of Pope did more 
injury to the memory of Bacon than the terrible verdict of 
King, Lords, and Commons, and the sadly solemn confession 
of the great man himself. If this be so, “ the satirical rogue ” 
might well boast that those were afraid of him who feared not 
God. We do not think that Pope’s day deserves all the hard 
things Mr. Dixon says of it. Pope was born in 1688, and died 
in 1744. Take the intellect of the day: was it of the lowest 
type, and did it serve the basest cause? Or, if not, had it yet 
none to believe in truth, none to admire or sustain it? Among 
the intellects of this period, and belonging to the share of Eng- 
land in science and speculation, we may begin with Newton. 
Pope was thirty-nine years old when Newton died, and conse- 
erated the memory of Newton in an epigrammatic epitaph 
which is something more than praise, and little short of blas- 
phemy : — 

“ Nature and Nature's laws lay hid in night ; 
God said, Let Newton be, and all was light.” 


After Newton, we may mention Halley and Maclaurin. In 
the speculation, theology, and criticism of that day we find the 
names of Berkeley, Hutcheson, Clarke, Waterland, Doddridge, 
15* 
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Sherlock, Bentley, and Bishop Butler. These men were not 
merely men of intellect, but also men of high virtue. What 
Mr. Dixon may consider “ pure genius”’ we cannot say. Genius, 
in the conventional limitation of the term, is mostly confined 
to power in imaginative literature. In this sense, or any other, 
England in the eighteenth century was not void of genius, not 
even in the part of that century which we may call ‘the time 
of Pope.” But not measuring ‘hat time too strictly, we may 
credit to it De Foe, Addison, Steele, Congreve, Richardson, Swift, 
Pope, Young, Allan Ramsay, Thomson, Fielding, Sterne, Gray, 
Smollett. These may not be considered as having had the most 
lofty inspiration, but we know not where their names can be 
placed if not in the category of men of genius. We know not 
in what age some of them could be equalled. Was “ the sole 
end of wit defamation ” in Addison, Steele, Fielding, Congreve, 
or even in Swift and Pope? Raleigh, it seems, was assailed at 
this period, but, worse still, he was beheaded in another, yea, by 
the tyrant whom Bacon served, and who made Bacon Lord Chan- 
cellor of England in the same year (1618) in which he cut off 
the head of Raleigh. If rude speech on the memory of Raleigh 
was wrong in the day of Pope, what shall we say of silence in 
the day of Bacon, when a great word from a great man should 
have been spoken for one who was a brother in his greatness ? 
But that word was not spoken. 

The manner in which Mr. Dixon refers to Hume, every can- 
did mind must regret and reprobate. Hume alludes temper- 
ately to the alleged faults of Bacon, and, referring to him intel- 
lectually, writes: ‘* The great glory of literature in this island 
during the reign of James was Lord Bacon.” The application 
by Mr. Dixon to Hume of the odium theologicum was therefore 
as uncalled for as it was undeserved. The idea of Hume’s 
“training his mind through doubts of God” for writing his 
History, is as illiberai as it is absurd, the mode of stating it as 
illogical as it is illiberal, and the rhetoric as bad in taste as it 
is in temper. Hume had nothing to do with the charges against 
Bacon, and to abuse Hume is not to defend Bacon. Hume as 
well as Bacon was a great thinker, and while language and 
thought exist, Hume’s name as wel! as that of Bacon will con- 
tinue among the memories which the world will not allow to 


die. 
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Mr. Dixon seems to ascribe to the time of Pope a peculiar 
disregard to all high genius. Shakespeare was put away from 
the theatre ; nevertheless he was praised, edited, abundantly 
printed ; and shortly after the time of Pope, Garrick flashed 
like lightning on the stage, and so opened the depths of Shake- 
speare’s power as living men had never before seen them 
opened. The stage of the time was indeed poor in tragic 
writers, but it was not wanting in comic, while in both tragic 
and comic authors it was rich compared with the paltry and 
plagiarized dramatic writing of our own day. 

But worst of all crimes chargeable on that period, in Mr. 
Dixon’s estimation, was its treatment of the character and 
memory of Bacon. Yet the critics who have done the greatest 
moral damage to that character and memory belong to the pres- 
ent, and Mr. Dixon, accordingly, with a mixture of sadness and 
severity, takes to task Lord Campbell and Lord Macaulay. Both 
of these men, however, have done justice to the genius of Ba- 
con, and neither of them could have maliciously purposed to 
do injury to his character. With no intention to do wrong 
to Bacon, they were zealous to do right to morals, and their 
judgment was what the broad and open view of facts seemed to 
warrant. If they have misjudged Bacon, it was from no want 
of admiration for his greatness, nor yet from any indisposition 
to believe the best as to his character. 

It is not true that Bacon was peculiarly depreciated in the 
age of Pope. On the contrary, we meet high and reverential 
mention of him by writers of the period, who had the greatest 
number of readers, and commanded the readiest attention. 
There is, we admit, a shallow and paltry criticism in * The Guar- 
dian ” (1713) on Bacon’s historic style ; but here is the spirit 
in which a writer in “ The Tatler” (1710) refers to Bacon’s 
genius. The idea of the essay is, that * the greatest and wisest 
men in all ages and countries were renowned for their piety 
and virtue.” 

“TI shall in this paper,” the writer observes, “only instance Sir 
Francis Bacon, a man who for greatness of genius, and compass of 
knowledge, did honor to his age and country, — I could almost say to 
human nature itself. He possessed at once all those extraordinary 
talents which were divided amongst the greatest authors of antiquity. 
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He had the sound, distinct, comprehensive knowledge of Aristotle, with 
all the beautiful lights, graces, and embellishments of Cicero. One does 
not know which to admire most in his writings, the strength of reason, 
force of style, or brightness of imagination.” 


Here is the manner in which a writer in the same periodical 
(1709) refers to Bacon’s character. The writer is alluding 
to eminent persons who suffer injustice from their contempo- 
raries. 


“ All that is incumbent on a man of worth,” he says, “who suffers 
under so ill a treatment, is to lie by for some time in silence and ob- 
seurity, till the prejudice of the times be over, and his reputation 
cleared. I have often read with a great deal of pleasure a legacy of 
the famous Lord Bacon, one of the greatest geniuses that our own or 
any country has produced. After having bequeathed his soul, body, and 
estate in the usual form, he adds, —* My name and memory I leave to 
foreign nations, and to my countrymen after some time be passed over, ” 


Bacon is thus alluded to in “* The Spectator ” (1712): — 


“One of the most extensive and improved geniuses we have had 
any instance of in our own nation, or in any other, was that of Sir 
Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam. This great man, by an extraordinary 
force of nature, compass of thought, and indefatigable study, had 
amassed to himself such stores of knowledge as we cannot look upon 
without amazement. [lis capacity seemed to have grasped all that was 
revealed in books before his time ; and not satisfied with that, he began 
to strike out new tracks of science, too many to be travelled over by 
any one man in the compass of the longest life. These, therefore, he 
could only mark down, like imperfect coastings on maps, or supposed 
points of land, to be further discovered and ascertained by the industry 
of after-ages, who should proceed upon his notices or conjectures.” 

These, we submit, do not sound like the utterances of an 
age that repudiated Bacon, either as a man of genius or a man 
of social and moral worth. 

We are now near the end of our task. It has not been to 
us a gracious or a pleasant one. The spirit in which we have 
looked at the subject has not been quarrelsome or captious. 
We have the utmost desire that every great man —if so it 
could be—should have a spotiess reputation. The most 
lowly should have protection against calumny, as well as the 
most exalted ; but the lowly are soon forgotten, and the scan- 
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dal goes as rapidly into oblivion as its subjects. It is not so 
with the exalted. They are the property of Time, History, 
and Humanity ; and their crimes or virtues become as mem- 
orable as their names. Every effort, therefore, to clear such 
names of bad report, is just and generous. Whatever we may 
think of Mr. Dixon’s book as to its logic or its literary merit, 
we respect the author in his purpose and his motive. He has 
labored diligently to remove all clouds and shadows from a 
mighty reputation. 

But the greatest man is small in the presence of a great 
principle, and let what may become of the man, the principle 
must be maintained. If the principle is sacrificed, the cause 
of truth and right suffers, but the man is not saved. Be 
faithful to the true principle, and the true principle will 
always in the long run justify the true man. We must not 
try to force historic judgments, for in such efforts we shall be 
more likely to confuse the moral instincts of the public than 
to rectify them. 

We hold Lord Bacon in reverential admiyation. He was 
one among the small number, the elect upon earth, that intel- 
lectually can truly be called great. We bow down our minds 
in homage to his power, and pay to it all the deference which 
one of the sublimest of images of Divinity should have. We 
give this tribute not only willingly but enthusiastically. We 
are glad in the recognition of every sublime mind, and Bacon 
was one of the sublimest. We rejoice that publishers under- 
take to circulate his works, and that critics are laboring to 
vindicate his character. 

But he was a man immeasurably beyond the common size. 
The human race can hardly produce a judge fit to preside 
upon his trial. The ordinary mind in gauging such a man 
seems like a mosquito on the step of a pyramid, or a flea leap- 
ing about on the solemn face of the Sphinx. If it is difficult 
to find a judge for such a man, how much more difficult must 
it be to find a jury! for the trial by jury means the trial of a 
man by his peers. Where, then, shall we look for juries on 
men upon the seale of Bacon? And yet men even like Bacon 
are not above or beyond trial. There are moral instincts that 
in history hold the greatest to account, instinets by which 
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they are surely, and, as we think, justly judged. But what- 
ever exceptional censures these men may merit or incur, the 
humanly great in them cannot fail of the world’s best memory 
and worship. They are men of vast capacities, they can and 
do commit great sins; the sins, however, are merged in the 
magnificent worth of their general deserving, and in spite of 
their failings the heart of humanity throbs toward them as 
immortal benefactors. Bacon was one of those benefactors. 
Bacon had a great nature, a great human nature. If he 
sinned deeply, he confessed humbly ; and despite of all the 
worst faults charged upon him, his character still ever re- 
mains grand to the intellectual and moral judgment, to the 
intellectual and moral imagination of the world: to this judg- 
ment and imagination the fondest of admirers may safely 
commit the character of the immortal Francis Bacon. To 
discuss it is almost to insult it. 
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Next to the interest to be derived from tracing the develop- 
ment of a remarkable individual character, we may place the 
pleasure and profit consequent upon a careful survey of the 
successive steps by which nations, or the separate states of a 
nation, have lifted themselves from a wild and savage condi- 
tion to prosperity and power. And, as in the former case we 
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give more earnest heed to the early records of those lives which 
have come to greatest and best results, so in the latter we 
dwell longest upon the history of those regions which, with 
great natural capabilities, have received the most fortunate 
care. 

The rise of the United States of America to place and prom- 
inence among the governments of the earth, is unprecedent- 
ed and marvellous. Viewed in comparison with the long and 
tedious processes by which the countries of the Old World were 
gradually civilized, theirs is a brilliant and startling history ; 
a verification, in a secular sense, of the prophecy, that “a 
nation shall be born in a day.” But if this be noticeable in 
the States united, it is especially true of those single States 
which have more recently been added to the Union. The 
very latest accessions are too new to allow of any valuable 
judgment as to their promise; but of those which are still so 
young as to be included in the comprehensive term “ Out 
West,” there is much to learn that is inspiriting and useful. 

Michigan, in her early history, the most romantic and event- 
ful of all the sisterhood, in her present condition of rapid and 
steady progress, and in her future promise of desirable posi- 
tion and unfailing resources, is well worthy the attention of 
the wise and thoughtful men of this age. Already is her fame 
so far established as to admit of looking up her antecedents 
and establishing her pedigree; a task which we find to have 
been carefully and lovingly performed in a book, published a 
few years ago, under the title of “The Early Days of Michi- 
gan.” 

These pages carry us back to the time when the capacities 
of the great Northwest began to be regarded with prudent 
eyes by the statesmen of the Old World, and their delegates in 
the New. By a kind of tacit agreement, this part of the con- 
tinent had been left to the French; the English having appro- 
priated the middle, and the Spanish the southern portions. 
The cheerfulness of disposition and restless spirit of adventure 
which characterize the French nation enable them to make 
light of the drawbacks of a cold and inhospitable climate ; so 
we find them settling in their new territories with a good grace, 
and making the most of the few natural advantages they pos- 
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sessed. But that star of empire which had guided the daring 
wanderers to Canadian wilds still went before, and beckoned 
them westward, till it stood over the cradle of future promise, 
— the beautiful region of the Lakes. 

It is a striking proof of the sagacity of the Indian race, that, 
without chart or compass, they always succeeded in selecting 
for their favorite places of meeting the most eligible positions 
in the whole range of their wanderings, — spots which were 
not only the best adapted to serve their own convenience, but 
as to which the superior knowledge and advanced needs of 
their successors have abundantly justified their selection. Ac- 
cordingly, we find that the site of the present city of Detroit, 
and the site called Old Mackinaw, commanding the entrance 
to Lakes Superior, Huron, and Michigan, were early known 
and occupied as head-quarters by the savages. From the war- 
songs and traditions of the various tribes, we gather that there 
had been many and cruel struggles for the possession and 
maintenance of these important points. But the “ pale-faces” 
were welcomed by all, and the inducements offered in the way 
of trade gave to the French an easy and peaceable entrance. 

Nor was this first success vitiated by subsequent impru- 
dence. The French seem to have been kind and genial neigh- 
bors, indulgent and considerate masters. The early efforts of 
the Jesuits, among whom were Raymbault, Mesnard, Allouez, 
and Marquette, who not only labored, but died in the strife, 
had created a feeling of filial reverence toward the French 
king and his representatives in the hearts of the warlike but 
simple natives. It is curious to read of the innocent devices 
by which the French officials contrived to explain their ideas 
of justice to their untutored brethren; and in how frank and 
childlike a spirit their separate interests were harmonized. 
In fact, it was not till the jealousies arising between the differ- 
ent orders of Romish priests had begun to make trouble 
among diplomatists and officers, and the influence of the Eng- 
lish had encroached upon the prosperity of the French traders, 
that the Indians awoke to a sense of the existence of “ lords 
many,” and set their native shrewdness and duplicity at work 
to discover the stronger side, and to mark out their own conse- 
quent policy. But after these various interests had once come 
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into play, there was no further security ; and his was an unen- 
viable position who stood at the head of Western affairs, in the 
feeble little fort at Detroit. The man who, in the most trying 
times, showed the best ability to meet and guide them, was M. 
de la Motte Cadillac, who held the post from 1696 to 1711, a 
period of fifteen years. He was appointed while Count Fron- 
tenac was Governor-General of Canada,— himself the best 
possible man for his place, whose very name was a word of 
power among the savages. 

The letters of M. Cadillae to this functionary and to his 
successors are remarkable and intensely interesting produc- 
tions. They describe the state of affairs in the little colony 
with the vivid freshness of a picture, while his account of the 
evil influence of the Jesuits, and his own constant endeavors 
to counteract their plans, show us a naive simplicity and di- 
rectness which, when brought into action, must have proved 
an awkward obstacle to those crafty and politic schemers. 

It appears that, in order to secure the immense fur-trade of 
the Northwest for France, the merchants engaged in that traffie 
organized themselves into an association, known as ** The Com- 
pany of the Colony of Canada.” The Directors of this Com- 
pany were Jesuits, and sympathized strongly with their rever- 
end brethren scattered throughout the West as missionaries. 
Their principal point was Michilimackinac, and it was for 
their interest that this post should be maintained, as in case 
of its abandonment the Indians would no longer make their 
annual visit to Montreal, with presents for the Governor- 
General. On the other hand, La Motte Cadillac, the first 
strong ruler at Detroit, was a Franciscan, and a cordial hater 
of the Jesuits. The chaplain of the fort was a Franciscan 
monk, and a house of Recollets was early established in the 
town. The missionary to the Indians was indeed a Jesuit, 
but that society could not hope to gain the chief power over 
such counteracting influences; and hence their determined 
endeavor to destroy the post, especially as it might easily be 
placed in more direct communication with Montreal than Mich- 
ilimackinae could possibly be in the event of an Indian war. 

With these selfish motives at work, under the powerful ma- 
chinery which the Jesuits always brought to bear upon any and 
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every opposing force, poor Cadillac led a weary and harassed 
life. The following extracts will give an idea of his mode of 
thought, as well as of his keen appreciation of his position. In 
speaking of his desire to induce the Indians of this region to 
settle at Detroit, from which locality they had been driven 
many years before by the Iroquois, he says : — 

“Tt seems that God has raised me as another Moses, to go and de- 
liver this people from captivity; or rather as Caleb, to bring them 
back to the country of their fathers, —to their ancient dwelling-place, 
of which there remained to them but a faint idea. Meanwhile, Mont- 
real plays the part of Pharaoh; he cannot see this emigration without 
trembling, and he arms himself to destroy it. But I hope the Count, 
noticing that he is a ferocious beast, without a guide and without light, 
will smooth my path and break through the impediments, only to inun- 
date and submerge those who have the rashness to desire the overthrow 
of a design so just.” 

In another place he speaks in plain terms of the machina- 
tions of the Jesuits, who were doing their best to destroy the 
settlement at Detroit. He writes to the Colonial Minister : 
“ You wished me to be a friend of the Jesuits, and to have no 
trouble with them. After much reflection, 1 have found only 
three ways in which this can be accomplished. The first is, 
to let them do as they please; the second, to do whatever they 
desire ; and the third, fo say nothing of what they do.’ And 
again: * I do my best to make the Jesuits my friends, wishing 
only to be theirs; but, if I dare say it, all impiety apart, it 
would be better to speak against God than against them; be- 
cause, on the one side, a person might receive his pardon; but 
on the other, the offence, though doubtful, is never forgiven in 
this world, and would not be in the other, if their credit were 
as good there as it is in this country.” 

But this brave and honest man could not long contend 
single-handed and single-hearted with the mass of influence 
arrayed against him. Not only were the Jesuits sworn to 
work his ruin, but the Directors of the Trading Company, and 
even the Governor-General and other high officers, joined the 
league, and procured his arrest and detention for trial at Que- 
bec. This was in consequence of Cadillac’s fearless exposure 
of frauds committed by men connected with these officers ; for, 
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as is the case in almost all monopolies, the opportunity for self- 
aggrandizement at the expense of honesty proved a temptation 
too strong to be resisted. The extent of the conspiracy may 
be gathered from the reply of Count Pontchartrain, when Ca- 
dillac was explaining to him the situation of the parties con- 
cerned. ‘ Pray stop,” said he, “ 1 shall soon believe that all 
who are in the employ of the Company at Detroit, and wish to 
retain you at Quebec, are the relatives of the three Directors, 
and also allied to the Governor-General.” 

This trial, which disclosed a reasonable amount of human 
depravity, resulted in the honorable acquittal of Cadillac, and 
his reinstatement in office. He resumed at once his cares and 
his patient endurance of them; and for the few years which 
remained of his public service he manifested an earnestness of 
spirit, and a large appreciation of the capabilities of his posi- 
tion, which increased its power and proved him to be in ad- 
vance of his time and material. One of his first efforts, after 
establishing the post at Detroit, was to urge upon the Company 
the necessity of providing a seminary for the instruction of 
the children of the savages with those of the French; so that 
he may be considered as the first promoter of educational in- 
terests in Michigan. He also gave a large sum for the erection 
of a church in the little colony, and seems to have had ever 
before him the importance of mental and moral training for the 
improvement of individual and national character. He had 
the satisfaction of leaving the fort in a flourishing condition, 
and it continued to withstand the assaults of its various ene- 
mies till, by the surrender of Montreal in 1760, it passed, with 
Mackinaw and other less important posts, into the hands of the 
British. 

Soon after their accession to power, the well-matured con- 
spiracy of Pontiac had wellnigh deprived them of their long 
coveted possessions, and the effect of this attempt was to de- 
stroy their confidence in their Indian allies, rendering a life 
which was at best full of annoyance and hardship also bur- 
dened with anxiety and distrust. After an occupancy of sev- 
eral years, during which Detroit grew in size and importance, 
the treaty between England and the United States gave these 
frontiers to the latter. Prosperity now increased, but received 
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a severe check from a fire, which burned up the whole town, 
leaving the inhabitants houseless and homeless. With brave 
hearts they hastened to repair the evil, and content and peace 
once more settled upon the scene of so much strife and sorrow 
—for a little time; but with the war of 1812 came another 
struggle for a point so manifestly important. The short con- 
flict with the British, and the cowardly surrender of General 
Hull, are painful subjects, which we hasten by, and would fain 
cover from the researches of history. But after a year of forced 
submission to foreign rule, Detroit was surrendered to General 
Harrison, to the great joy of the patriotic settlers. 

With this happy consummation the early history of Michigan 
comes to a close. It is for us now to note her progress in the 
arts of peace, the helps and rewards which she offers to the in- 
dustrious who cultivate her resources, the influence of these 
upon her prosperity, and the character of her people. 

To the traveller who enters Michigan by either of her princi- 
pal gateways, Detroit or Mackinaw, we would repeat with confi- 
dence the motto on her public seal, “ Si queris peninsulam amee- 
nam, cireumspice.”’ The beauties of the northern shore have 
been described by scores of writers, and are annually gazed 
upon by hundreds of delighted tourists. Mackinaw, the head 
and type of these gifts of nature, affords many charms to ar- 
rest and beguile the admiration of the visitor. The site of the 
mission of St. Ignace, the favorite home of the sainted Mar- 
quette, the ruins of the old fort, and the present quaint little 
town, are all comprised within an area of a few miles, and con- 
tain historical traces and associations which are full of mourn- 
ful, yet pleasing interest. The beauty-loving eye could desire 
no fairer spot; the antiquarian finds here relics of a lost and 
buried time ; and the political economist sees upon this quiet 
wave-washed shore the key to the whole Northwest, — the fu- 
ture Queen City of the Lakes. 

Heretofore there has not been sufficient attention paid to 
remote probabilities in the laying out of new towns. The sit- 
uation of Mackinaw, or rather of Old Mackinaw, demands the 
thoughtful regard of men of business and enterprise whose 
interests are identified with the prosperity of the West. Com- 
manding as it does the entrance to three great lakes, sur- 
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rounded by flourishing free States, and with the yet undevel- 
oped resources of immense tracts pressing down upon it from 
the North, this spot cannot fail to become the most accessible 
and important depot for trade west of New York. All the ex- 
tensive pine forests of Northern Michigan must send their 
growth through the Straits of Mackinaw ; all the future crops 
of grain which these upper countries are so eminently caleu- 
lated to bring forth must in this manner seek the sea-board ; 
while the vast mineral yield can find no other medium of 
transport. It is the * manifest destiny” of this now quiet re- 
treat to receive the rich abundance of the Northwest, and send 
it with fresh impetus to the Atlantic shores. But while these 
advantages are plain for peaceful times, it were well to inquire 
into the prospects of this post in the event of a war,—es- 
pecially a war with England. By looking at a common map 
it is easy to perceive that very few positions are so strong as 
this. Gibraltar, Singapore, and Panama only are parallels to 
the case in question. The island of Mackinaw could easily be 
made into an impregnable fortress; while the site upon the 
mainland stands out observant and self-defensive on every 
side. The natural stronghold for the possession of which 
the savage warrior, the sagacious French trader, and the well- 
disciplined English soldier alike strove, has not lost aught of 
its precedency by the closing around of a busy and successful 
population ; it is equal to every emergency, and can meet every 
demand. 

Meanwhile, this region will be famed for its objects of inter- 
est and its health-giving climate. The cool, bracing air will 
woo the invalid from the debilitating heat of a southern sum- 
mer; the legends of a fanciful race will charm young hearts 
to new visions of beauty ; and the artistic eye and cultivated 
mind will find in the scattered incidents of a holiday ramble 
the material for sunny pictures and delightful meditations, 

In the southeastern part of the State, commanding the en- 
trance to Lakes Erie and Huron, stands the city which has thus 
far attested the early-discovered importance of her situation, 
— Detroit, — the noble fruit of a seed planted and replanted 
in toil and blood, and cherished with a profound faith in its 
future growth and power. This prosperous city rises before 
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us, endued with the absorbing interest we feel for one who has 
“a story” in her life beyond the outward seeming. To those 
who know her history, her name is enveloped in tender mem- 
ories, as soft and mournful as the hazy light of the Indian 
summer; and we no longer wonder that poets have sung and 
day-dreamers related the scenes of her early days, or that the 
commonest details take an air of romance as they approach 
those trying times. Hence we delight to read of this spot 
when its charms were first disclosed to the gaze of the white 
man; when the silence was unbroken, save by the wanderings 
of wild beasts and the still more stealthy tread of the hunter ; 
when the peaceful river bore no heavier burden than the In- 
dian’s canoe ; — or, further on, — when trade began to arouse 
the slumbering energies of its few inhabitants; when this 
same stream was alive with freighted boats, bearing their 
wealth of furs to the emissaries of the French king, and when 
nationality first spoke out in the floating banner of the fleur 
de lis ; — later still, when the vivacity of French life and rule 
was succeeded by the sway of the energetic and far-seeing 
English, and the cross of St. George spread protection over 
fort and hamlet ; when the sweet decorum of home-life had in 
it enough of border freedom to give variety and picturesque 
effect, and the inhabitants had time and opportunity to love 
and be happy ;—and, latest of all, when this favored spot, 
not losing the benefits of Anglo-Saxon rule, but passing to a 
younger and more active branch of the all-conquering race, be- 
came the long-desired possession of the United States, the key- 
stone of the arch through which the stream of Western pros- 
perity flows steadily on, leaving golden sands upon the shore. 
The days of poetic incident are gone forever ; but we would 
not change for these the hum of industry, the clash and din’ 
with which art comes up to the help of nature, and ennobles 
the commonest pursuits. More pleasing the long array of 
dingy storehouses and factories at the water’s edge, than the 
picturesque hut of the Indian; more satisfying the forest of 
bare and slender masts, than the waving trees of old; more 
beautiful the quick-glancing sails of busy ships, than the light- 
floating, errandless bark canoe. 

Perhaps our recent history affords no more complete picture 
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of the prosperous and happy condition of Detroit, than was wit- 
nessed on the night of September 20, 1860, the occasion of the 
arrival upon our shores of the heir to the British crown. All 
day the friendly work of preparation had gone on, and dark- 
ness revealed the display which patriotism had made under 
the direction of good feeling and good taste. Along the river, 
as far as the city spreads, lights flamed out from dock and 
shipping ; the vessels within reach had been secured and ad- 
vantageously stationed, while up and down went the swift-sail- 
ing sloops, hung with colored lamps from deck to masthead. 
The steamer which was to bear the Prince from his own do- 
minions to ours, illuminated from stem to stern, waited at the 
opposite wharf, and sent forth sweet chords of music to beguile 
the lingering moments. On the Canadian shore, so near that 
it seems a part of our own, the churches and homes of Wind- 
sor were ablaze with light; and at short intervals the thunder 
of artillery was heard, starting each eager heart to a fuller throb 
of expectancy ; — while with us flags floated in the night-wind, 
the emblems of the two friendly nations grouped harmoniously 
in the sight of all; and, as if to anticipate the sentiments of 
the entertainers, familiar mottos shone transparent from heads 
of ships, and decorated house-fronts. ‘ Welcome, laddie, for 
your mither’s sake,” in words of living light, stood before his 
young eyes, his first greeting from the United States. Can 
those who were present ever forget the burst of enthusiasm 
which rose from the farther shore, when guns and bells and 
bands of music proclaimed that the royal youth had reached 
the limit of his inheritance, and embarked for a new country, 
—a shout which was taken up by thousands of strong voices 
among the people who waited for him, growing louder as the 
steamer ploughed her way across the river to the solemn strains 
of “ God save the Queen,” and rising to a grand exultant cho- 
rus as his foot first pressed the soil of the American States. 
Even as we write, our pulse beats quicker at the recollection 
of that sublime manifestation of brotherhood, —a faint fore- 
shadowing of the promised reign of universal peace and good- 
will which the world now longs for and waits to see. 

In apportioning the gifts of fortune to Michigan, Nature 
would seem to have relaxed her usually strict system of com- 
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pensation, and bestowed upon this favored spot not only pecu- 
liarly gracious surroundings, but all those treasures of vegeta- 
ble and mineral wealth which would call other resources into 
use, and increase the prosperity of its inhabitants. In the 
northern part of the State, apparently inexhaustible mines of 
copper give employment and reward to hundreds of busy men. 
Just below this region, immense tracts of pine forest await 
the woodman’s axe; the waters of the lakes yield abundance 
of fish, which are shipped to Eastern markets; and the earth 
brings forth every variety of fruit, grain, and esculent root, in 
liberal measure and of richest quality. The orchards of Mich- 
igan have long been famous for the most luscious of peaches, 
plums, and pears; the spiciest of apples grow in profusion, and 
are in great demand in less favored portions of the country ; 
while the high prices at which the best Michigan wheat and flour 
are always sold attest the superior quality of her grain crops. 
Nor are the productions of warmer climates out of place in this 
accommodating atmosphere, made soft and genial by the vast 
bodies of water which nearly surround the State. Tobacco and 
the sugar-cane are cultivated with success ; while the grape, in 
all its varieties, yields richly with careful nurture. Now that 
the rural districts are becoming more settled, and their capabil- 
ities better understood, many farmers make a specialty of some 
one branch of their occupation, for which they and their lands 
are the best fitted, and by this plan meet with the success which 
concentration of thought and action always brings. Some en- 
tire farms are devoted to grazing, and the stock is often of the 
best breeds, and developed under the most favorable circum- 
stances. Others give their time and attention to the raising of 
fruit, and it is good for the eye to witness the perfection which 
may be attained in this department. Others again devote their 
fields to grain, and their sheaves are like the sheaf of Joseph, 
to which those of his brethren paid obeisance. In truth, there 
seems to be no useful production of the earth which may not 
find a home in Michigan, no natural advantage which is not 
there proffered. ) 

The only element of beauty or utility lacking is that which 
belongs to mountains; but though we look in vain for their 
sublime presence, yet the scenery is by no means tame, nor 
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wanting in picturesque effect. The first settlers in the inte- 
rior have all the same story to tell of the beauty of the oak 
openings which were the characteristic feature of the land 

scape. In these vast forests the trees, instead of presenting a 
dense growth, stood singly or in groups, like those of an Eng- 
lish park ; while weeds and underbrush were prevented by the 
annual fires kindled by the Indians, which swept through the 
whole country, destroying all tender life, and leaving only the 
sturdy trees. Underneath, the mossy sward lay green and soft 
as velvet, the prevailing tint being relieved by a profusion of 
many-colored blossoms. The wild-flowers of this region are 
the admiration of every lover of nature. It would seem as 
though there were some peculiarity in the atmosphere which 
gives to all natural objects a richer hue and softer shades of 
coloring. The sunsets of Michigan have been likened by trav- 
ellers to those famed glories of Italian skies which inspired the 
pencil of Claude Lorraine. The Michigan rose retains its name 
when transplanted to other lands, and is made forever sacred 
by having been chosen to bloom upon the grave of Felicia 
Hemans; and one of England’s loveliest daughters, amidst 
the splendors of a court ball, could find no richer garland for 
her fair head than a chaplet of autumn leaves from Michigan. 

Beneath this beautiful surface lie the hidden treasures of 
the earth, — mines of coal long prophesied of by geologists, but 
now first brought to account, and newly-discovered salt-springs 
of greater strength than those of Western New York. Thus, 
with every inducement to honest labor and with unusual nat- 
ural facilities for the transportation of its products, Michigan 
advances into the front rank of the Free States; her advan- 
tages being those which time and progress will only develop 
and increase. 

We may now ask what is the character of the people so 
highly favored, and whether their intellectual culture keeps 
pace with their commercial prosperity, and the opportunities 
thereby afforded for general improvement. 

The school system of Michigan is more perfect than that of 
any other State, unless Massachusetts be excepted, and its de- 
sign is even more liberal than that of Massachusetts. In order 
to provide a settled fund for the establishment and perpetuation 
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of free schools, the first State Convention submitted to-Con- 
gress a proposition, that one section in every township should 
be set apart for this purpose, which was approved of and made 
alaw. The sale of these lands has created a large principal, 
the interest of which is distributed annually throughout the 
State, and is an ample provision for the educational needs of 
the people. By the terms of this law every township is divided 
into several school-districts, varying in size according to the 
number of inhabitants, in each of which there must be kept a 
free school during three months of the year, and if a longer 
term be desired, the tax to aid in meeting the expense is very 
small. Nor is the plan limited to the primary school. In suf- 
ficiently populous neighborhoods, several districts unite to form 
a graded union school, in which larger privileges can be se- 
eured, and a higher standard of scholarship attained. Some of 
the finest buildings in the State are those of the union schools, 
where everything calculated to refine the mind and to aid in 
simplifying knowledge is to be found, and where men of su- 
perior talents and training are called to preside. Here the 
student may receive a full preparation for college, and may 
even complete the studies of the first year of that course, while 
less advanced pupils find also a place and due attention. Next 
in the scale come the normal schools, adapted to fit teachers for 
the primary schools, and thus far conducted with excellent 
success, 

But the chief glory of the State is her University, the his- 
tory and system of which deserve thorough attention and con- 
sideration. The beginning of this institution may be dated as 
early as 1817, as we find from a curious document entitled, 
* An Act to establish the Catholepistemiad, or University of 
Michigania.” Herein, amidst much quaintness of expression, 
we find liberality of sentiment, and as much generosity in plan 
as could be allowed at that early day; but the scheme does 
not seem to have proved feasible, and the matter rested till, 
in 1821, a step in advance was taken by the adoption of an- 
other act, vesting the government of the proposed institution 
in a Board of Trustees, twenty-one in number. But it was 
not till the admission of the Territory of Michigan into the 
Union as a State, that the University was placed upon its pres- 
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ent secure basis, —a part of that ordinance being the grant of 
two entire tow nships of land for the creation of the fund, which 
have proved so valuable that the present income is upward of 
forty thousand dollars. In the organization of the Univer- 
sity the Board of Regents was appointed by the Legislature ; 
but in 1850 a change was made in the organic law, and the 
control was given to officers elected directly by the people. 
In other respects the plan continues unchanged. The organ- 
ization provides for three departments, — that of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts, that of Medicine, and that of Law, — 
all of which are in successful operation. There is no provis- 
ion for a theological department, nor is it probable that there 
ever will be, as the idea of a State institution does not admit 
the existence of any sectarian system. 

Let us glance at the present condition of the University of 
Michigan, as displayed in the Catalogue for the year 1861. 
And in order that those who know comparatively nothing of 
its history may be apprised of its local habitation as well as its 
name, we will say a word of Ann Arbor, the place in which it 
is situated. This pleasant little city is distant only thirty-five 
miles from Detroit, the chief town in the State, and is upon 
the line of the Central Railroad, which renders it easy of 
access from all points. It is in the most hilly, and conse- 
quently the most healthy, part of the State ; and, from the same 
cause, the scenery in and around its limits is interesting and 
picturesque. There is not much done in the way of active 
business, the main dependence for prosperity being upon the 
University. The tone of society is above that of ordinary 
towns of the same size; not only from the presence of so 
many cultivated men belonging to the Faculties, but also 
from the fact that families of wealth and refinement are led 
to choose this spot as a home, in order to the better education 
of their children. All these things tend to promote quietness 
and order in common life, and throw a restraint upon the im- 
pulses of the hundreds of young men there assembled. Then 
the dormitory system has recently been abolished, and the stu- 
dents board and lodge in private families, being under the 
common law for citizens, and finding it for their interest to 
conform to the same rules of propriety. Of course, there are 
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persons and places in the community whose aim it is to entice 
the young to dissipation and vice, and students are found who 
yield readily to the instincts of a depraved nature ; but these 
instances are rare, and all those who have had experience in 
college life declare that this University is singularly happy in 
its influences, and remarkably exempt from disgraceful scenes 
and characters. 

Having spoken of the physical surroundings of this semi- 
nary, let us now consider the scope and aim of its educational 
provisions. We quote from the Catalogue : — 


“In the Department of Science, Literature, and the Arts, that grade 
of studies has been established which in our country is usually desig- 
nated as the Collegiate, or Undergraduate. This, in all our colleges, 
corresponds in general to the course in the Gymnasia of Germany. 
In the University of Michigan, it is a cardinal object to make this 
correspondence as complete as possible. Hence it is proposed to make 
the studies here pursued, not only introductory to professional studies, 
and to studies in the higher branches of science and literature, but also 
to embrace such studies as are now particularly adapted to agriculture, 
the mechanic arts, and to the industrial arts generally. Accordingly, a 
distinct scientific course has been added, running parallel to the class- 
ical course, and extending through the same term of four years, em- 
bracing the same number of classes, with the same designations. In 
this course, a more extended range of Mathematics and the Natural 
Sciences, together with English Language and Literature, is substitut- 
ed for the Greek and Latin Languages. Students who have in view 
particular branches, as connected immediately with their pursuits in 
life, and who do not aim at general scientific or literary study, are 
admitted to Optional Courses. 

“The design of the Regents and Faculty is to make the Collegiate or 
Gymnastic Department as ample and rich as possible, and to adapt it 
to the wants of all classes of Students that properly come within its 
range.....- 

“ But the Regents and Faculty cannot forget that a system of Public 
Instruction can never be complete without the highest form of educa- 
tion, any more than without that primary education which is the natural 
and necessary introduction to the whole. The Undergraduate Course, 
after all that can be done to perteet it, is still limited to a certain num- 
ber of years, and necessarily embraces only a limited range of studies. 
After this must come professional studies, and more extended studies 
in Science, Literature, and the Arts; which alone can lead to profound 
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and finished scholarship. In such a system of education, that which 
forms the culmination of the whole cannot be discarded. An institution 
cannot deserve the name of a University, which does not aim, in all 
the matériel of learning, in the Professorships which it establishes, and 
in the whole scope of its provisions, to make it possible for every stu- 
dent to study what he pleases, and to any extent he pleases. Nor can 
it be regarded as consistent with the spirit of a free country to deny to 
its citizens the possibilities of the highest knowledge. ..... 

“The Medical and Legal Departments already established belong 
to the University proper. ..... 

“The University course is also already, in part, opened, in the De- 
partment of Science and Letters; where courses of Lectures are given 
for those who have graduated at this, or other institutions, and for 
those who in other ways have made such preparations as may enable 
them to attend upon them with advantage. These Lectures, in accord- 
ance with the educational system of Germany and France, will form 
the proper development of the University, in distinction from the Col- 
lege or the Gymnasium now in operation.” — pp. 33-35, 


It will at once be perceived that the organization of this lib- 
eral plan, and its application to a Western University, must 
have been achieved by highly cultivated and enlightened 
minds; and that the men who are most closely connected 
with its affairs must be possessed of fine natural powers and 
large experience. 

The present Chancellor is a type of the prevailing spirit. 
The name of Henry P. Tappan is one well known in the world 
of letters; and its owner, whether viewed as a polished gentle- 
man, a profound scholar, or a Christian philosopher, stands 
among the first men of the age. Associated with him in the 
various professorships are active workers, deep thinkers, men 
of character and genius, some of whom are already widely 
known through their valuable contributions to scientific and 
educational advancement, while others give brilliant promise 
of future fame, and all are earnestly engaged in a work of 
present usefulness which will bring ample reward in the devel- 
opment of the minds and hearts now under their training. 

The material helps provided by the University for this eul- 
ture are already great, and will be continually increased. 
The Library numbers eight thousand volumes of valuable 
works, which are daily accessible to students. The Museum, 
VOL. XCIII. —NO. 192. 17 
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in its various departments of Natural History, Anatomy, and 
Materia Medica, contains a large collection of choice speci- 
mens, and the Gallery devoted to the illustration of History 
and the Fine Arts presents many objects of beauty and of 
classical interest. The Chemical Laboratory is one of the 
most complete and best arranged in the country, and contains, 
among other valuable apparatus, the celebrated Ruhmkorff’s 
Coil, for the demonstration of the workings of electricity. 
The Observatory possesses one of the best meridian-circles in 
existence, and a refracting telescope, than which there are 
but two others in the world of larger size. 

These numerous facilities for a complete education are of- 
fered to the student at so low a price as not to deserve to be 
called a price, and may be considered as virtually free to all. 
The sum of ten dollars, paid at the commencement of his ca- 
reer, and five dollars paid annually, entitles the student to the 
full enjoyment of the advantages of every department in the 
University. The necessary expenses for board, lodging, and 
incidentals may be included in the sum of one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars; and some, by strict economy, live on a 
still smaller sum. To refer again to the Catalogue : — 


“The University of Michigan is popular, in the strictest sense ; 
whether we consider its course of study, or the fact that it is freely 
opened to all the people, without distinction. 

“Its present condition confirms this view of its character. While 
the sons of the rich, and of men of more or less property, and, in large 
proportion, the sons of substantial farmers, mechanics, and merchants, 
are educated here, there is also a very considerable number of young 
men dependent entirely upon their own exertions, — young men who, 
accustomed to work on the farm, or in the mechanic’s shop, have 
become smitten with the love of knowledge, and are manfully working 
their way through to a liberal education, by appropriating a portion of 
their time to the field or the workshop.” — pp. 67, 68. 


The summary of the classes proves that these advantages are 
by no means unknown or neglected. The number of students 
in attendance at present is six hundred and seventy-four. 

We have shown our readers Michigan as she was in her be- 
ginning, as a Territory, and as she is now, in her youth, as a 
State. If such results have been attained under so great dis- 
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advantages,— through so much toil and privation,— what 
may she not become, with her resources fully developed by an 
industrious population, under the guidance of minds educated 
and disciplined in so noble a school as her State University ? 
We take leave of this subject at a time when the whole na- 
tion is pausing in dread suspense for the issue of a political 
storm, which threatens to shake, if not to overthrow, the prin- 
ciples upon which we have attained our magnificent growth, 
and, through these, the cause of liberty throughout the world. 
The ancient landmarks may be removed, and strife and bitter- 
ness follow the breaking up of former restraints ; but whatever 
may be the event, Michigan, from her geographical and _politi- 
cal position, has an important part to play in the future, and 
it is for her well-wishers to hope that her past career of trial 
and experience, and her present high aims and enlarged views, 
may enable her to discharge to the full her duties and respon- 
sibilities. 


Arr. XI.—1. Currents and Counter-Currents in Medical 
Science. With other Addresses and Essays. By OLIVER 
WenpeLL Parkman Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology in Harvard University, late Physician in the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Member of the Society for 
Medical Observation at Paris, Fellow of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, Fellow of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences.* Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1861. 12mo. 
pp. 406. 

2. Another Letter to a Young Physician: to which are ap- 
pended some other Medical Papers. By James Jackson, 
M.D., Professor Emeritus of the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine in Harvard University. Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. 1861. 1I6mo. pp. 17%. 


Ir is by no means an insignificant fact, that wit and wisdom 
come from the same root; they represent the same knowing 


* We hope that, when Dr. Holmes publishes another book, he will omit most of 
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faculty as directed toward different classes of objects. They 
are often found together, and made to play into each other’s 
hands ; and, where this is not the case, the possession of the 
one always implies a capacity for the other. The man who 
can neither make nor take a joke may be hugely bibliovorous ; 
but he has as little discernment as to the quality of his food 
as belongs to the more gluttonous orders of brutes. On the 
other hand, we have known dunces by birthright, who were 
greedy absorbents of wit, who could even repeat a witticism 
without destroying its point, nay, who might aspire even to 
the creation of a bad pun; but no dunce ever spun from his 
own brain that which was worthy of a healthful laugh. All 
knowledge consists in an acquaintance with the resemblances 
and the differences between objects; it is a quick and keen 
perception of those resemblances and differences that consti- 
tutes both wisdom and wit. Wisdom contemplates them sci- 
entifically ; wit views them pictorially. But there is often 
room for both in the very same instance of resemblance be- 
tween things unlike, or of unlikeness between things similar ; 
a fact in science not seldom admitting of a grotesque repre- 
sentation or statement, while a witticism frequently involves 
a truth capable of the gravest logical expression. Thus there 
is extant a Comic Latin Grammar, which, without ever ceasing 
to be witty, omits not a single fundamental principle or law 
appertaining to the Latin tongue ; and John Pheenix’s Lec- 
tures on Astronomy state none but scientific facts, yet state 
them in a form intensely comic and ludicrous. 

The union of wit and wisdom in the same mind has been 
called in question in some memorable historical instances. In 
our boyhood we were introduced into Greek literature by a 
most attractive series of Hibernianisms — pardon the anachro- 
nism — from the ’Acreta of Hierocles,— the same Hierocles, 
we always supposed, who wrote a Commentary on the Golden 
Verses of Pythagoras, as also a treatise in seven books on 
Providence, Fate, and Free-Will. This “ Joe Miller,” which 


his titles. A short man sometimes uses blocks of this description to make himself 
look tall; but a dwarfish stature is the only apology for what puts the pen of a 
friendly reviewer to needless trouble, and awakens vindictive feeling in an else in- 
different critic. 
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seems to have been a repertory of traditional jokes and softises, 
no doubt with many never published before, used to be printed 
as an appendix to the Neo-Platonist’s Commentary on Pytha- 
goras. The jokes are good; the soltises are admirably told ; 
the internal evidence inclines us to believe that they came 
from the philosopher’s hand: but we are now gravely assured, 
on what would be the highest authority were it sustained by 
any other than alleged internal evidence, that they are * obvi- 
ously the production of a very insignificant person.” By parity 
of reasoning, in some classical dictionary of the twenty-ninth 
century, our posterity will doubtless learn that the author of 
certain erudite and eloquent addresses and treatises on medi- 
cal science was “ obviously” not the writer of ** The Dorches- 
ter Giant” and “ My aunt! my dear unmarried aunt!” but 
that these last are to be ascribed to an “ insignificant” Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, of unknown origin and indefinite antiquity. 
Yet we are not without undisputed instances in ancient and 
modern literature of precisely the combination of the grave 
and gay in authorship, which is denied in the case of Hiero- 
cles. Julius Cesar’s collection of good sayings and jokes, 
many of them his own, — “ Dicta Collectanea,” — extended 
through several volumes. Lord Bacon’s “ Apophthegms” were 
evidently gathered and recorded with a zest not inferior to 
that with which he pursued his labors in the new philosophy ; 
and in his “ Advancement of Learning” he says of these 
pointed sayings: *“* They serve not for pleasure only and or- 
nament, but also for action and business ; being, as one called 
them, mucrones verborum,— speeches with a point or edge, 
whereby knots in business are pierced and severed. And as 
former occasions are continually recurring, that which served 
once will often serve again, either produced as a man’s own 
or cited as of ancient authority.” The biographer of grim 
old Joseph Mede, the famous commentator on the Apocalypse, 
has a special section entitled, “ Of his becoming Facetious- 
ness,” which he commences by saying: “ Those his so grave, 
knotty, and crabbed studies did not at all render him Sour or 
Morose, but in due Time and Place he knew how to be Pleas- 
ant and Facetious.”’ To verify this he records three good wit- 
ticisms, and, having whetted his reader’s appetite, goes on to 
17* 
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say: “To these might be added many more; whereof some 
would perhaps tast a little too salt to some, but all of them 
would relish well enough to younger Palats.” We cannot 
close this heterogeneous list of worthies without adding stern 
John Foster, who professed never to sacrifice to the Graces, 
but who, when vexed or indignant, was always maddened into 
caustic wit, and from whom his biographers have preserved 
two of the most keen, scathing, withering jokes to which 
human lips ever gave utterance. 

We have said these things not because there is the slightest 
need of saying them anywhere within that microcosm — com- 
monly called the world—of which Boston is the luminous 
centre ; all who dwell within our world know that Dr. Holmes, 
while second to none among those who are wits by the double 
tenure of birthright and culture, holds by universal suffrage 
a no less distinguished place in his profession, — in its science 
and its literature, as a knower and a teacher, in the humanities 
which constitute it a liberal calling, and in the practical wis- 
dom which alone can utilize genius and learning. The volume 
before us consists for the most part of discourses prepared pri- 
marily for medical students or practitioners ; but the terseness 
and epigrammatic point of the style, the clearness and precis- 
ion of the thought and reasoning, and the magnitude of the 
subjects discussed, cannot fail to attract cultivated readers out- 
side of the profession. We propose to give some account of 
the book, with extracts from it, before we close. But we wish 
at the outset to say a few words in vindication of the regular 
Faculty of Medicine against the invasions on their province 
and the assaults on their trustworthiness made at the present 
day by the multiplied and diverse forms of quackery. 

We should not have deemed this subject worthy the grave 
consideration of a literary journal half a century ago, when 
quackery found ready receptivity chiefly with such persons as 
literature never reached. But it now numbers its abettors in 
every walk of life, and as large a proportion, we apprehend, 
among the cultivated as among the ignorant. We are espe- 
cially grieved, yet not surprised, to find that the clergy lend 
themselves with peculiar facility to the various forms of irreg- 
ular practice. Their countenance is eagerly sought by venders 
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of patent medicines and other adventurers in the healing art, 
and every possible device is employed to force experiments on 
them and their families, and to procure from them attestations 
and recommendations. As educated and thinking men, they 
place great reliance on their own powers of reasoning and judg- 
ment; while from their conversance with the sick and suffering, 
and their earnest desire to relieve distress and create happiness, 
they are led to urge on those within their sphere of influence 
whatever remedies or modes of treatment have seemed success- 
ful. There is, however, but one standard of judgment to which 
they are qualified to make appeal; and that is the plausible 
but delusive standard of apparent results on a very small scale. 
They reason inductively from individual cases ; but the science 
of medicine is too vast and complicated for the experience of 
one man, or a few, or even of a single generation, to furnish 
sufficient premises for general conclusions. Induction on too 
narrow a basis of facts is less safe than conjecture; for com- 
mon sense enters largely into the latter process, while it is 
eliminated from the former, and in no department of knowl- 
edge is it more thoroughly eliminated than in that now under 
consideration. 

There are various reasons why the inductions of an unscien- 
tific observer are of no worth in medical matters. In the first 
place, the relation of antecedent and consequent is not neces- 
sarily that of cause and effect. Many diseases are self-limited, 
some as to intensity, some as to time; and though their course 
may be shortened or their severity mitigated by judicious treat- 
ment, they will at all events leave the patient in due season. 
Where there is no organic lesion, and where the vital functions 
have not yet yielded to natural decay, the tendency is toward 
recovery, not toward death. The unaffected portions of the 
system, by their healthy action, are gradually working for the 
restoration of the diseased portion. The vis medicatrix of na- 
ture is the wise physician’s chief ground of confidence, and he 
aims to help and expedite, not to supersede its operation. But 
through its energy many more recoveries than fatal cases occur 
under any and every system of treatment, and under every sys- 
tem there are not infrequent instances of sudden, surprising, 
unexpected restoration. The most absurd and barbarous modes 
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of practice may be defended by authentic and strong statistical 
arguments. We could on this ground vindicate the Thomso- 
nian practice, which we believe to be dangerous in the extreme, 
and as likely as any device not of murderous intent to frustrate 
all hope of recovery, yet which in iron constitutions is some- 
times followed by astonishingly favorable results. 

Then, again, let it be considered that the very fact that any 
system has practitioners and subjects is a proof that it some- 
times seems to work well. A system which always killed its 
patients could not survive its second year. Nor yet is it con- 
ceivable that any mode of treatment should not in some pecu- 
liar cases be useful, nay, the best mode practicable. The hands 
of the motionless clock point right twice in the day. The Pro- 
crustes’ bed of the one-idea or one-remedy practitioner must oc- 
casionally receive patients whose measure it precisely fits ; and, 
if there are systems which really do neither good nor harm, 
there are undoubtedly many cases in which it is best that noth- 
ing should be done. 

Some of the more violent modes of practice probably owe 
their occasional efficacy not to any specific adaptation, but to 
their very violence. They give a shock to the system, perilous 
no doubt, yet which may set the internal vis medicatrizx vigor- 
ously at work. A dose of lobelia or a douche bath may thus 
effect the cure of a complaint for which it is as far as possible 
from being a specific, and for which a whipping or a sudden 
fright would have answered the same purpose. A scientific 
physician once told us, in speaking of a chronic invalid, that 
she probably would never leave her chamber; but added, 
** Should her house take fire in the night, and she be obliged 
to escape for her life, she would recover at once.” The Chi- 
nese practice of medicine consists of a series of violent and 
seemingly aimless onslaughts on the patient, and yet recovery 
takes place under it often enough to sustain the profession in 
good credit. 

Diet and regimen are under all systems often more effica- 
cious than medicine, and the regular practice has frequent 
injustice done to it from the fact, that in connection with it 
injunctions of this class are much less heeded than under other 
systems. The dyspeptic applies to an allopathic physician, 
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who prescribes some slight remedy or none, but tells the pa- 
tient what and how much he may eat, and what he must not 
eat. The rules are transgressed every day; the patient grows 
worse, and jumps at the conclusion that his medical adviser 
knew nothing about his case. He goes to a homeopathist, 
who gives him infinitesimal doses of sulphur or charcoal, and 
tells him that they will be worse than useless unless he adheres 
to a complicated, yet salutary, system of observances and absti- 
nences in the matter of food. The air of mystery given to the 
process appeals to a certain superstitious feeling; the man 
obeys, straightway recovers, and is thenceforward a propagan- 
dist of the school of Hahnemann, while all that he needed was 
an equally obedient spirit under the regime first prescribed. 
Another patient is suffering from a disease of the nerves. His 
family physician prescribes early rising, much fresh air and vig- 
orous exercise, together with medicines, on which he lays no 
independent stress. The medicine is taken; the directions are 
at first half followed, and in a few days forgotten. Entire ner- 
vous prostration ensues, and recourse is had to a hydropathic 
institution. There the patient is dragged from his bed at break 
of day, driven staff in hand to the hillside or the river-side, 
and provided only with the simplest and coarsest fare; and he 
recovers by precisely the same instrumentality of which he had 
scorned to avail himself at home. 

In many cases the system which really does nothing may 
seem successful, because all that the patient needs is a revul- 
sion of feeling, a hopeful frame of mind, and the continued 
operation of causes that have already begun to take effect. The 
subject of chronic disease may have taken medicine enough, 
the active force of the malady may be subdued, and still the 
morbid habitude of the system may linger because courage is 
lost, energy crippled, and the animal spirits permanently de- 
pressed. In this state the resort to a new practitioner who is 
unsparing in his promises may furnish the only essential requi- 
site, and bread pills or colored water from his hand would re- 
store the patient as promptly and as effectually as the nostrums 
that are actually administered. We once knew an ignorant 
and intemperate sailor who had the audacity to advertise him- 
self as a physician for incurables. His door was besieged by 
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crowds from afar and near. Many who had been given over 
by regular physicians recovered, and many more, whose days 
were numbered, were stimulated to a seeming convalescence. 
But the man was too notoriously an ignoramus to administer 
anything more salutary, and probably too cunning to admin- 
ister anything less salutary, than hope. Indeed, one of the 
strongest cases on his list was in this wise. A woman, reput- 
edly at death’s door in consumption, and unable to go to the 
soi-disant physician, sent a description of her case by a friend. 
A bottle of pretended medicine was given him with directions. 
The bottle was insecurely corked, and the messenger found to 
his dismay that the precious liquor had escaped. He paused 
at a turbid pool by the roadside and filled the bottle. Its con- 
tents were duly swallowed, the patient recovered rapidly, and 
when she was entirely well was first informed of the innocent 
fraud of which she had been the dupe and the beneficiary. 

Many are captivated by the seeming completeness and pre- 
tended certainty of new medical systems, and make it a re- 
proach against regular practitioners that they confess their fre- 
quent ignorance, and acknowledge that their most confident 
calculations are sometimes baffled. We, on the other hand, 
feel always reassured by the modesty and magnanimity of this 
confession. It is a mark of true science. It indicates the es- 
sential condition of the healing art, groping its cautious way 
among the complexities of a system so fearfully and wonder- 
fully made, that there is but one book in which all its mem- 
bers are written, and but one eye to which all its mysteries are 
clear. The pretence that all is known which can be known, 
the proffer of unfailing specifics, the attempt to reduce medical 
science to a complete practical system, is proof positive of 
ignorance or of imposture. 

We trust that we have not transcended our rightful prov- 
ince in entering our plea in behalf of the medical faculty. 
We confess our own ignorance; we know that the issues of 
life and death are in the hands of God; but we believe that 
the members of this profession are the honored instruments in 
his hands for averting sickness, and rolling back the shadow of 
death. Long and careful observation has given us increasing 
confidence in the wisdom and skill of those who claim to be 
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legitimate successors of the great fathers of medical science ; 
and if there be a class of men who, with rare exceptions, 
deserve the undivided trust, esteem, and love of the whole 
community, that class is the regular physicians of New Eng- 
land. 

Dr. Holmes’s volume now before us derives its title from 
the paper with which it opens,—an Address delivered before 
the Massachusetts Medical Society at its last annual meeting. 
The drift of this discourse sets in the same direction with that 
delivered twenty-five years earlier by Dr. Bigelow, on Self- 
Limited Diseases. Within this quarter of a century there 
has been a silent, gradual revolution in the best medical prac- 
tice, which from being active and heroic has become expectant. 
We were wont at the commencement of this period to see 
acute disease fought against with a vehemence greater than 
its own, and it was little matter what battle-scars from lancet, 
leech, and blister the patient carried through life, or what a 
stock of mineral poison was laid up in his bones, if the divid- 
ing line between the death of the disease and the death of its 
subject were not overpassed. We have often been reminded 
of the labors of the fireman in witnessing those of the active 
and skilful physician. We have seen heads that looked like 
shapeless logs of charred wood under the caustic treatment for 
erysipelas, and the pressure of fingers employed for hours to 
prevent jets of blood from starting, through incisions in the 
jugular vein on both sides the neck, in the convulsive breath- 
ing of a croup-stricken infant ; and we have witnessed the rais- 
ing up of patients from the very shadow of death through these 
fearful processes. Our own careful and calculating, though 
non-professional observation, leads us to believe that the propor- 
tion of recoveries under that severe treatment was full as great 
as under the more gentle methods now employed. But we can- 
not doubt that the quantity of life restored is much greater now 
than under the excessive depletion and medication formerly in 
use. It is impossible that the vital energy, the power of resist- 
ance and endurance, should not have been in many instances 
permanently impaired by modes which almost killed that they 
might cure. We believe that the change would represent itself 
most manifestly in the vital statistics of the whole community, 
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had it not been counteracted by the rapid growth of other classes 
of letiferous causes, such as the more excited and tumultuous 
life of our time, the discontinuance of ventilation through the 
open chimney, the increase of luxury, and the adulteration of 
food and liquors. It cannot be denied that, while physicians 
have laid more and more emphatic stress on hygiene, its con- 
ditions have been increasingly violated by the public at large. 
In no one respect but the freer use of the bath have the habits 
of the community undergone a favorable change. We quote 
from Dr. Holmes his estimate of the relative value of hygiene 
and medication. 

“ Medication without insuring favorable hygienic conditions, is like 
amputation without ligatures. I had a chance to learn this well of old, 
when physician to the Broad Street district of the Boston Dispensary. 
There, there was no. help for the utter want of wholesome conditions, 
and if anybody got well under my care, it must have been in virtue of 
the rough-and-tumble constitution which emerges from the struggle for 
life in the street gutters, rather than by the aid of my prescriptions. 

“ But if the materia medica were lost overboard, how much more 
pains would be taken in ordering all the circumstances surrounding the 
patient (as can be done everywhere out of the crowded pauper districts), 
than are taken now by too many who think they do their duty and earn 
their money when they write a recipe for a patient left in an atmos- 
phere of domestic malaria, or to the most negligent kind of nursing! 
I confess that I should think my chance of recovery from illness less 
with Hippocrates for my physician and Mrs. Gamp for my nurse, than 
if I were in the hands of Hahnemann himself, with Florence Nightin- 
gale or good Rebecca Taylor to care for me. 

“If I am right in maintaining that the presumption is always against 
the use of noxious agents in disease, and if any whom I might influence 
should adopt this as a principle of practice, they will often find them- 
selves embarrassed by the imperative demand of patients and their 
friends for such agents where a case is not made out against this stand- 
ing presumption. I must be permitted to say, that I think the French, 
a not wholly uncivilized people, are in advance of the English and our- 
selves in the art of prescribing for the sick without hurting them. And 
I do confess that I think their varied ptisans and syrups are as much 
preferable to the mineral regimen of bug-poison and ratsbane, so long 
in favor on the other side of the Channel, as their art of preparing 
food for the table to the rude cookery of those hard-feeding and much- 
dosing islanders. We want a reorganized cuisine of invalidism per- 
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haps as much as the culinary reform, for which our lyceum lecturers, 
and others who live much at hotels and taverns, are so urgent. Will 
you think I am disrespectful if I ask whether, even in Massachusetts, 
a dose of calomel is not sometimes given by a physician on the same 
principle as that upon which a landlord occasionally prescribes bacon 
and eggs, — because he cannot think of anything else quite so handy ? 
I leave my suggesjion of borrowing a hint from French practice to 
your mature consideration.” — pp. 39 - 41. 


Next in the volume we have Dr. Holmes’s two Lectures.on 
Homeeopathy and its Kindred Delusions, delivered and pub- 
lished in 1842. The first of these lectures treats of the Royal 
Cure of the Scrofula, the Weapon Ointment and the Sympa- 
thetic Powder, the Tar-water mania of Bishop Berkeley, and 
the Metallic Tractors of Perkins. The history of the Tractors 
forms one of the most instructive chapters in the annals of 
pseudo-medical science. Perkins published no less than five 
thousand well-authenticated cases of cure, yet the efficacy of 
these instruments suddenly ceased when the public credulity 
was disenchanted, and no fact can be more certain than that they 
were entirely destitute of power, whether for good or for evil. 
The second Lecture is an argumentative discussion of the two 
primitive postulates of Homeeopathy, namely, that “ like cures 
like ” (similia similibus curantur), and that the efficacy of me- 
dicinal substances is in the ratio of their attenuation or dilu- 
tion. These propositions are subjected to a manifold reductio 
ad absurdum, till they are left without the shadow of a possi- 
bility in their favor. We apprehend that these fundamental 
canons of homeeopathy are now obsolete with a large portion 
of its practitioners. They are implicitly believed by the very 
ignorant members of the fraternity, and by many non-profes- 
sional persons of all grades of culture. But the thoroughly- 
educated physician of this school cares no more than the allo- 
pathist for the effect of his remedies on a person in health, 
and prefers highly-concentrated to diluted medicines. We 
apprehend that this class of practitioners administer active 
poisons oftener, and in stronger doses, than their brethren of 
the old régime. These Lectures are followed by a keen and 
caustic review of a new manual of Homeopathy. 

The next paper is on the contagious or infectious character 
VOL. XCII.— NO. 192. 18 
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of Puerperal Fever. The author, by a wide induction of cases, 
proves that this disease has undoubtedly been carried from 
house to house by physicians and nurses, even after the lapse 
of several days, and under circumstances which would attach 
the strongest a priori improbability to such communication, — 
in fine, that its virus is subtle and persistent to a degree wholly 
unparalleled by the diseases ordinarily regarded as contagious. 
He pleads earnestly and eloquently with his professional breth- 
ren, not for added precautions, but for their absolute refusal to 
render their professional services where there is any possibility 
of their conveying pestilence and death in their persons or gar- 
ments. For this treatise, as humane as it is learned and able, 
he has encountered in some quarters ridicule and opprobrium, 
and now, in what is the third edition of his Essay, he deals 
severe justice to his opponents, and as it seems to us utterly 
takes from them the power of a rejoinder. Indeed, the whole 
history of professional warfare presents hardly a single case in 
which an adversary’s guns have been spiked so neatly and so 
hopelessly. In an Address on the Position and Prospects of 
the Medical Student, he recurs to this subject in the following 
strong, but not over-strong terms. 


“From the facts I have exposed elsewhere, it appears that the medi- 
cal attendant has a power of doing mischief which has sometimes proved 
enormous. Ife may carry a pestilence about with him from house to 
house, that shall kill more women in a month than he is like to save in 
his whole life: there is too great reason to fear that he has done so often. 
Look over the tremendous series of cases proving what I say, and then, 
if a question should ever arise between your private advantage and a score 
or two of innocent lives, remember that you have been warned against 
adding your names to the list of those who, with a smile upon their faces, 
have carried death from bedside to bedside, sometimes ignorantly and 
innocently, and sometimes negligently, if not criminally; but compared 
to whom Toffana was a public benefactress, and the Marchioness of 
Brinvilliers a nursing mother!” — pp. 305, 306. 


The remaining contents of the volume are an article on the 
Mechanism of Vital Action, which first saw the light in this 
journal, and a Valedictory Address to the Medical Graduates 
of Harvard University, delivered at the Medical Commence- 


ment of 1858. 
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In addition to the great merits of this volume taken collect- 
ively, we are strongly impressed with the adaptation of Dr. 
Holmes’s style and method to his office as a professor and lec- 
turer. No man could be less chargeable with ambiguity than 
he. He shuns the parade of technical terms, yet uses them 
freely when they are needed for precision of statement and 
clearness of reasoning. His style is familiar, yet always dig- 
nified, and easily melts into pathos, swells into lyric rhythm, or 
grows majestic, with the demands of his subject, —always facile 
in his hands for the expression of the thought or sentiment to 
which it gives shape. What impresses us most of all in these _ 
discourses is the author’s profound sense of the humane mission 
of the medical faculty, and his own unforced and unfeigned 
sympathy with the sufferings which it is his office to relieve. 
Some physicians treat the themes within the cognizance of their 
art as wholly impersonal, and as if muscles, nerves, and organs 
existed only for their manipulations, and for the cause of sci- 
ence. Dr. Holmes never forgets that he is discussing the mem- 
bers, liabilities, and morbid affections of a suffering body, and 
that his science exists for its uses, and should be cultivated for 
humanity’s sake. We cannot forbear quoting the following 
passage for the generous sympathy which it expresses for the 
unfortunate. We trust that the occasion for the merited re- 
buke it conveys ceased with its utterance. 


“The amphitheatre for surgical operations is the scene of tortures 
which should never be undervalued, however familiar the sight of them 
may have grown to the seasoned student. That act of frightful violence 
to a fellow-creature which you call a ‘brilliant operation,’ may be the 
twentieth or the fiftieth of the kind you have witnessed. You are used 
to such sights, and it is hard to realize that others are not used to such 
sufferings. Do you remember that this seemingly brief space of mortal 
anguish has been for months or years the one waking and sleeping ter- 
ror of the poor victim of disease before you, — that, like the iron cham- 
ber of the story, this dreadful necessity has been narrowing closer and 
closer about him day by day, at every approach darkening some win- 
dow of life and happiness, and now in the midst of fearful sights and 
sounds is lacerating his convulsed fibres, and pouring out his smoking 
heart’s-blood? Do you remember how long the memory of this little 
period will blend with all his thoughts, how every kind look he re- 
ceived will be treasured in his heart, how every careless word will be 
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recalled, how every thoughtless cruelty will leave its scar deeper than 
the terrible seams of the knife and the cautery ? 

“I have not left my stated pursuits, at your kind request, to come be- 
fore you either for the sake of bestowing flattery or receiving applause. 
To you, and through you to your fellow-students, I must offer a few 
words, which, as they come from my heart and my conscience, I will not 
dishonor by introducing with an apology. 

“In the many operations I have attended in the hospitals of 
France and England, often in the midst of a crowd of students more 
numerous and less orderly in their deportmen. than are ever found in 
the hospitals of our own country, I never but once heard the ordinary 
theatrical expression of applause at the close of an operation, and it was 
then immediately and indignantly silenced. Is it necessary for me to 
inform you that the same manner of expressing approbation has more 
than once manifested itself on this side of the Atlantic, and even in one 
of our own public institutions ? 

“If I should see to-morrow in the journals, or in any popular work, 
a statement of this fact, and an appeal to the feelings of the public on 
the point, I should expect a simultaneous expression of surprise and 
disgust to echo through the whole community. Far be it from me to 
make this appeal to the public; I had rather speak of the fact directly 
to the faces of those whose duty it is to support the honor of the medi- 
cal profession. But were an exposure and publie denunciation of this 
truly barbarous practice to appear in any popular publication, I, for one, 
should be disinclined and unable to say one word in defence of those 
who had armed every thinking man, much more every gentle-hearted 
woman and pitying child, against them. No! The listeners to this ad- 
dress may receive it with applause, or hisses, or silence, as they please. 
The spectators of a drama, the audience of a concert, may express their 
delight by ringing plaudits, if they choose. But there is a limit where 
decency requires us to refrain from indulging our impulses. We do not 
think it necessary to honor the utterer of an impressive prayer with a 
round from the floor and galleries of the house of worship. Do so, do 
so a thousand times before you thus violate the peaceful walls devoted 
to the languishing and dying poor! Spare your noisy honors to the 
sanguinary triumphs of the art of mutilation, while the neglected subject 
lies panting in his blood before you. Do you ask who constituted me a 
critic or a censor in this matter? I answer, God, who made me a man; 
society, which imposed my duties ; my nature, not palsied to sympathy ; 
my profession, not yet degraded beneath that of the gladiator. Better 
that one of your own number should speak out, than wait for the cheap 
newspaper and the philanthropic novel-writer ; better humanize our own 
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manners than have our fellow-citizens say of the physician as the early 
Romans of Archagathus: transt/sse nomen in carn’ ficem, — that his name 
is changed to that of butcher; better keep a becoming quiet within the 
asylum of disease, than have the passers-by who hear its floors rattling 
with tumultuous applause, break in upon us, thinking to enjoy an hour 
of private theatricals, and start with horror to find that such is the trib- 
ute of youthful sympathy to a bleeding wretch, broken upon the wheel 
of Science, for the crime of a disease she could not master by her rem- 


edies !” — pp. 311-314. 


Since we commenced our labors on Dr. Holmes’s book, we 
have received the volume which holds the second place in the 
caption of this article. More precious than virgin gold are Dr. 
Jackson’s recorded words in the esteem of the many who, in 
resorting to his transcendent skill as a physician, have learned 
to admire and revere him as equally sage, patriarch, and saint. 
A few years ago he published a series of seventeen “ Letters to 
a Young Physician.” The principal paper in this volume is 
an eighteenth letter, occasioned by Dr. Holmes’s Address on 
“Currents and Counter-Currents in Medical Science,” and 
the strictures upon it. With regard to the utility of active 
medication, Dr. Jackson, as might have been anticipated, 
shuns extremes. He condemns the over-medication custom- 
ary in his youth; yet he is not prepared to second Dr. Holmes 
in his willingness to have all drugs sunk in the sea. He pleads 
especially for mercury, antimony, opium, and quinine, and en- 
ters into a somewhat detailed statement of the circumstances 
under which they are respectively useful, and the special ser- 
vices they perform for the diseased system. He maintains the 
expediency even of what is termed the heroic treatment in the 
earliest stages of certain maladies ; but he adds that, in by far 
the greater number of instances, the physician is not called till 
the proper time for such treatment has gone by. The letter 
fills nearly a hundred pages. It is rambling, discursive, touch- 
ing on a great diversity of topics, and manifestly designed to 
group around the nucleus furnished by Dr. Holmes various 
professional subjects on which the author had a word to say to 
his younger brethren. In a note he gives us extracts from a 
letter to Sir John Forbes, occasioned by Sir John’s article on 

18* 
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Homeopathy, in the British and Foreign Medical Review for 
January, 1846. 

The other notes —all of them interesting — are an account 
of the infancy of John Lowell, a nephew of the author, the 
founder of the Lowell Lectures, who, when regarded as hope- 
lessly ill of cholera infantum, became Dr. Jackson’s first pa- 
tient, and seems to have been treated by the young practitioner 
with all the skill of his maturer years, and the prudence of his 
old age ; a sketch of the character of Rebecca Taylor, for thirty- 
four years a nurse in the Massachusetts General Hospital, and 
in every respect a model nurse ; and an article concerning the 
late Mr. Prescott, containing an account of the original injury 
to his eye, the subsequent attacks of ophthalmic disease, and 
the attacks of paralysis, the second of which proved fatal. 

The closing paper in this volume is a ** Memoir on the Last 
Sickness of General Washington, and its Treatment by the 
Attendant Physicians,” prepared at the request of Hon. Ed- 
ward Everett, and appended by him to his Life of Washington. 
This paper is interesting and gratifying, inasmuch as it is a 
defence of Dr. Craik and his medical friends from the charge 
of malpractice, by one who is perhaps better fitted than any 
other man living to pass judgment on the record of the case. 
He supposes that the disease had advanced beyond the control 
of remedies before Dr. Craik’s arrival at the bedside of his 
friend, and expresses the belief that the treatment employed 
by him, though not likely to prove successful, was that to 
which a prudent physician would have looked as the last 
resort. 

We will close our notice and our article by quoting Dr. 
Jackson’s summary of results in his eighteenth Letter : — 


“To what conclusions have we arrived? First. I have admitted 
the abuses of medicine. It is, though much less than formerly, given 
too much as a matter of course to all who apply to the physician for 
aid ; and powerful drugs are administered too often, without bearing in 
mind that they will certainly do some harm. This certain evil should 
be compared with the uncertain benefit which we are justified in ex- 
pecting from them. It becomes every medical man to keep these con- 
siderations fairly before his mind, when making his prescriptions. I 
have flattered myself that we are not peculiarly subject to reproach 
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on this head, in this region of the civilized world. But I know how 
readily all men take to their hearts such sweet flatteries as this. 

“Secondly. I have endeavored to point out the importance of resort- 
ing to what I have called the hygienic treatment, in all cases admitting 
the use of it. This I have recommended especially in chronic diseases, 
maintaining that, in very many cases, the best chance for relief may be 
found in the promotion of the general vigor. By this the system may 
be enabled to overcome the disease; or, where this cannot be done, to 
delay as long as possible its fatal termination. 

“Thirdly. I have expressed my conviction that by medical treat- 
ment, often by the efficient use of powerful drugs, sometimes by blood- 
letting, we may frequently succeed in diminishing the violence, in 
lessening the suffering, and in shortening the duration of diseases. 
But I have distinctly stated, and as forcibly as I could, that it was 
only at the commencement of a disease that the treatment above de- 
scribed could be employed with any just hope of success. In doing 
this, I hope that I have been clearly understood as referring to the 
first days of the actual disease, not to the first days of the physician’s 
attendance on it. 

“Fourthly. I have brought into view the self-limited diseases, of 
which Dr. Bigelow has treated, in which certain processes must be 
gone through, and which medicine cannot arrest. I have stated, how- 
ever, that we can sometimes diminish the sufferings, and perhaps also 
the danger attending these diseases, when these are passing beyond cer- 
tain boundaries. Otherwise, these diseases are to be left to their own 
course, only guarding against such things as would aggravate or pro- 
long them. 

“ Fifthly. When diseases are brought under the treatment of a phy- 
sician after the period during which active measures are found useful, 
or when such treatment has done all that it is capable of, the expectant 
mode of cure should be relied upon.” — pp. 88-90. 
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Art. XII.—“ Message of President Davis.” National In- 
telligencer, May 7, 1861. 


Sucu is the title of a document which occupies more than 
four columns of the National Intelligencer of the 7th of May 
last. It is signed by Jefferson Davis, and purports to have 
been addressed to the “Gentlemen of the Congress” of the 
Confederate States, convened by special summons at Mont- 
gomery, in the State of Alabama, on the 29th of April, being 
the second session of the Congress; and to have been pre- 
pared in the execution of the duties of the author as Presi- 
dent of the Confederation. The reason for the special con- 
vocation of the body to which it is addressed is stated to be 
the “declaration of war made against this Confederacy by 
Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, in his procla- 
mation issued on the 15th day of the present month” (April); 
and in the paragraph which follows this statement the writer 
speaks of the occasion as “indeed an extraordinary one,” 
which justifies him “in a brief review of the relations here- 
tofore existing between us and the States which now unite 
in warfare against us, and in a succinct statement- of the 
events which have resulted in this warfare; to the end that 
mankind may pass intelligent and impartial judgment on 
its motives and objects.” 

This document therefore must be regarded as an author- 
itative exposition of the views entertained by the leaders of 
the Confederacy upon the subjects thus indicated. We ex- 
tract that portion immediately following, which speaks of the 
former relations of the States. 


“During the war waged against Great Britain by her colonies on 
this continent, a common danger impelled them to close alliance and 
to the formation of a Confederation, by the terms of which the col- 
onies, styling themselves States, entered ‘severally into a firm league 
of friendship with each other for their common defence, the security 
of their liberties, and their mutual and general welfare, binding them- 
selves to assist each other against all force offered to or attacks made 
upon them or any of them on account of religion, sovereignty, trade, 
or any other pretence whatever.’ 
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“Tn order to guard against any misconstruction of their compact, the 
several States made explicit declaration, in a distinct article, that ‘each 
State retains its sovereignty, freedom, and independence, and every 
power, jurisdiction, and right which is not by this Confederation ex- 
pressly delegated to the United States in Congress assembled.’ 

“Under this contract of alliance the war of .the Revolution was 
successfully waged, and resulted in the treaty of peace with Great 
Britain in 1783, by the terms of which the several States were each 
by name recognized to be independent. 

“The Articles of Confederation contained a clause whereby all al- 
terations were prohibited, unless confirmed by the Legislatures of every 
State, after being agreed to by the Congress; and in obedience to 
this provision, under the resolution of Congress of the 21st February, 
1787, the several States appointed delegates who attended a Conven- 
tion ‘for the sole and express purpose of revising the Articles of Con- 
federation, and reporting to Congress and the several Legislatures 
such alterations and provisions therein as shall, when agreed to in 
Congress and confirmed by the States, render the Federal Constitution 
adequate to the exigencies of government and the preservation of the 
Union. 

“It was by the delegates chosen by the several States, under the 
resolution just quoted, that the Constitution of the United States was 
framed in 1787, and submitted to the several States for ratification, as 
shown by the 7th article, which is in these words : — 

“‘The ratification of the Conventions of nine States shall be suf- 
ficient for the establishment of this Constitution BETWEEN the States 
so ratifying the same.’ 

“TI have italicized certain words in the quotations just made, for the 
purpose of attracting attention to the singular and marked caution with 
which the States endeavored, in every possible form, to exclude the 
idea that the separate and independent sovereignty of each State was 
merged into one common government and nation; and the earnest 
desire they evinced to impress on the Constitution its true character,— 
that of a compact BETWEEN independent States. 

“The Constitution of 1787 having, however, omitted the clause 
already recited from the Articles of Confederation, which provided in 
explicit terms that each State retained its sovereignty and indepen- 
dence, some alarm was felt in the States, when invited to ratify the 
Constitution, lest this omission should be construed inte an abandon- 
ment of their cherished principle, and they refused to be satisfied until 
amendments were added to the Constitution placing beyond any pre- 
tence of doubt the reservation by the States of all their sovereign 
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rights and powers not expressly delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution. 

“Strange indeed must it appear to the impartial observer, but it is 
none the less true, that all these carefully worded clauses proved un- 
availing to prevent the rise and growth in the Northern States of a 
political school which has persistently claimed that the government 
thus formed was not a compact between States, but was in effect a 
National Government, set up above and over the States. An organi- 
zation, created by the States to secure the blessings of liberty and 
independence against foreign aggression, has been gradually perverted 
into a machine for their control in their domestic affairs ; the creature 
has been exalted above its creators; the principals have been made 
subordinate to the agent appointed by themselves.” 


We copy also the “succinct statement of the events which 
have resulted in this warfare,’”’—in other words of the ag- 
gressions on the part of the Northern States and people, and 
of the grievances endured by the South,—and add what 
seems to be stated as the foundation and justification of the 
remedy for those grievances, all which is in these words : — 


“The people of the Southern States, whose almost exclusive occu- 
pation was agriculture, early perceived a tendency in the Northern 
States to render the common government subservient to their own 
purposes, by imposing burdens on commerce as a protection to their 
manufacturing and shipping interests. Long and angry controversy 
grew out of these attempts, often successful, to benefit one section of 
the country at the expense of the other; and the danger of disruption 
arising from this cause was enhanced by the fact that the Northern 
population was increasing by immigration and other causes in a greater 
ratio than the population of the South. By degrees, as the Northern 
States gained preponderance in the National Congress, self-interest 
taught their people to yield ready assent to any plausible advocacy of 
their right as a majority to govern the minority without control: they 
learned to listen with impatience to the suggestions of any constitutional 
impediment to the exercise of their will ; and so utterly have the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution been corrupted in the Northern mind, that in 
the inaugural address delivered by President Lincoln in March last 
he asserts, as an axiom which he plainly deems to be undeniable, that 
the theory of the Constitution requires that in all cases the majority 
shall govern; and, in another memorable instance, the same Chief 
Magistrate did not hesitate to liken the relations between a State and 
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the United States to those which exist between a county and the State 
in which it is situated and by which it is created. This is the lament- 
able and fundamental error on which rests the policy that has cul- 
minated in his declaration of war against these Confederate States. 

“In addition to the long-continued and deep-seated resentment felt 
by the Southern States at the persistent abuse of the powers they had 
delegated to the Congress, for the purpose of enriching the manufactur- 
ing and shipping classes of the North at the expense of the South, 
there has existed for nearly half a century another subject of discord, 
involving interests of such transcendent magnitude as at all times to 
create the apprehension in the minds of many devoted lovers of the 
Union that its permanence was impossible. 

“When the several States delegated certain powers to the United 
States Congress, a large portion of the laboring population consisted of 
African slaves imported into the colonies by the mother country. In 
twelve out of thirteen States negro slavery existed, and the right of 
property in slaves was protected by law. This property was recog- 
nized in the Constitution, and provision was made against its loss by 
the escape of the slave. The increase in the number of slaves by fur- 
ther importation from Africa was also secured by a clause forbidding 
Congress to prohibit the slave-trade anterior to a certain date; and in 
no clause can there be found any delegation of power to the Congress 
authorizing it in any manner to legislate to the prejudice, detriment, or 
discouragement of the owners of that species of property, or excluding 
it from the protection of the government. 

“The climate and soil of the Northern States soon proved unpro- 
pitious to the continuance of slave labor, whilst the converse was the 
case at the South. Under the unrestricted tree intercourse between 
the two sections the Northern States consulted their own interest by 
selling their slaves to the South and prohibiting slavery within their 
limits. The South were willing purchasers of a property suitable to 
their wants, and paid the price of the acquisition without harboring 
a suspicion that their quiet possession was to be disturbed by those 
who were inhibited, not only by want of constitutional authority, but by 
good faith as vendors, from disquieting a title emanating from them- 
selves. 

“ As soon, however, as the Northern States that prohibited African 
slavery within their limits had reached a number sufficient to give 
their representation a controlling voice in the Congress, a persistent 
and organized system of hostile measures against the rights of the 
owners of slaves in the Southern States was inaugurated, and gradu- 
ally extended. A continuous series of measures was devised and pros- 
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ecuted for the purpose of rendering insecure the tenure of property in 
slaves: fanatical organizations, supplied with money by voluntary sub- 
scriptions, were assiduously engaged in exciting amongst the slaves a 
spirit of discontent and revolt; means were furnished for their escape 
from their owners, and agents secretly employed to entice them to 
abscond ; the constitutional provision for their rendition to their owners 
was first evaded, then openly denounced as a violation of conscientious 
obligation and religious duty ; men were taught that it was a merit to 
elude, disobey, and violently oppose the execution of the laws enacted 
to secure the performance of the promise contained in the constitutional 
compact; owners of slaves were mobbed, and even murdered in open 
day, solely for applying to @ magistrate for the arrest of a fugitive 
slave ; the dogmas of these voluntary organizations soon obtained con- 
trol of the Legislatures of many of the Northern States, and laws were 
passed providing for the punishment by ruinous fines and long-continued 
imprisonment in jails and penitentiaries of citizens of the Southern 
States who should dare to ask aid of the officers of the law for the 
recovery of their property. Emboldened by success, the theatre of 
agitation and aggression against the clearly expressed constitutional 
rights of the Southern States was transferred to the Congress ; Sen- 
ators and Representatives were sent to the common councils of the 
nation, whose chief title to this distinction consisted in the display of a 
spirit of ultra fanaticism, and whose business was, not ‘to promote the 
general welfare or insure domestic tranquillity,’ but to awaken the 
bitterest hatred against the citizens of sister States by violent denunci- 
ation of their institutions ; the transaction of public affairs was impeded 
by repeated efforts to usurp powers not delegated by the Constitution, 
for the purpose of impairing the security of property in slaves, and 
reducing those States which held slaves to a condition of inferiority. 
Finally, a great party was organized for the purpose of obtaining the 
administration of the government, with the avowed object of using 
its power for the total exclusion of the Slave States from all partici- 
pation in the benefits of the public domain, acquired by all the States 
in common, whether by conquest or purchase ; of surrounding them 
entirely by States in which slavery should be prohibited ; of thus ren- 
dering the property in slaves so insecure as to be comparatively worth- 
less, and thereby annihilating in effect property worth thousands of 
millions of dollars. This party, thus organized, succeeded in the 
month of November last in the election of its candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. 

“In the mean time, under the mild and genial climate of the South- 
ern States, and the increasing care and attention for the well-being 
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and comfort of the laboring class, dictated alike by interest and human- 
ity, the African slaves had augmented in number from about 600,000, 
at the date of the adoption of the constitutional compact, to upwards of 
4,000,000, In moral and social condition they had been elevated from 
brutal savages into docile, intelligent, and civilized agricultural laborers, 
and supplied not only with bodily comforts, but with careful religious 
instruction. Under the supervision of a superior race, their labor had 
been so directed as not only to allow a gradual and marked amelioration 
of their own condition, but to convert hundreds of thousands of square 
miles of the wilderness into cultivated lands, covered with a prosperous 
people ; towns and cities had sprung into existence, and had rapidly 
increased in wealth and population under the social system of the 
South; the white population of the Southern slaveholding States had 
augmented from 1,250,000 at the date of the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, to more than 8,500,000 in 1860; and the productions of the 
South in cotton, rice, sugar, and tobacco, for the full development and 
continuance of which the labor of African slaves was and is indispen- 
sable, had swollen to an amount which formed nearly three fourths of 
the exports of the whole United States, and had become absolutely 
necessary to the wants of civilized man. 

“With interests of such overwhelming magnitude imperilled, the 
people of the Southern States were driven by the conduct of the 
North to the adoption of some course of action to avert the danger 
with which they were openly menaced. With this view, the Legisla- 
tures of the several States invited the people to select delegates to 
Conventions to be held for the purpose of determining for themselves 
what measures were best adapted to meet so alarming a crisis in their 
history. 

“Here it may be proper to observe, that from a period as early as 
1798 there had existed in all of the States of the Union a party, almost 
uninterruptedly in the majority, based upon the creed that each State 
was, in the last resort, the sole judge as well of its wrongs as of the 
mode and measure of redress. Indeed, it is obvious that under the 
law of nations this principle is an axiom as applied to the relations of 
independent sovereign states, such as those which had united them- 
selves under the constitutional compact. The Democratic party of the 
United States repeated in its successful canvass in 1856 the declara- 
tion made in numerous previous political contests, that it would * faith- 
fully abide by and uphold the principles laid down in the Kentucky 
and Virginia Resolutions of 1798, and in the report of Mr. Madison 
to the Virginia Legislature in 1799; and that it adopts those princi- 
ples as constituting one of the main foundations of its political creed.’ 
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“ The principles thus emphatically announced embrace that to which 
T have already adverted, the right of each State to judge of and redress 
the wrongs of which it complains. These principles were maintained 
by overwhelming majorities of the people of all the States of the Union 
at different elections, especially in the elections of Mr. Jefferson in 1805, 
Mr. Madison in 1809, and Mr. Pierce in 1852. 

“In the exercise of a right so ancient, so well established, and so 
necessary for self-preservation, the people of the Confederate States in 
their Conventions determined that the wrongs which they had suffered 
and the evils with which they were menaced required that they should 
revoke the delegation of powers to the Federal Government which 
they had ratified in their several Conventions. They consequently 
passed ordinances resuming all their rights as sovereign and indepen- 
dent States, and dissolved their connection with the other States of the 


Union.” 


Our especial purpose at this time is, not to inquire into the 
truth of the allegation that the President of the United States 
had made a declaration of war in his proclamation, nor to con- 
sider how far the grievances alleged have any substantial foun- 
dation regarded as accusations against the government of the 
Union, nor to show how the freedom and material prosperity 
of the people who make the complaint have been protected 
and secured by the government which they now assail. 

That we may not, however, be supposed to concede by si- 
lence that President Lincoln’s proclamation can in any just 
sense be regarded as a declaration of war, or a commencement 
of hostile measures, we refer the reader to the proclamation 
itself, and to certain significant words of one L. P. Walker, 
claiming to be Secretary of War of the Confederate States, ut- 
tered at Montgomery on the evening of the day on which the 
bombardment of Fort Sumter commenced, which was three 
days before President Lincola’s proclamation was issued. 
They may be found in another column of the number of the 
National Intelligencer which contains the ** Message.” Sere- 
naded in celebration of that joyous occasion, and declining 
to make a speech when thus called out, the War Secretary, i in 
the language of the telegraphic despatch, 


“in a few words of electrical eloquence told the news from Fort Sum- 
ter, declaring, in conclusion, that before many hours the flag of the Con- 
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federacy would float over that fortress. ‘No man, he said, ‘could tell 
where THE WAR THIS DAY COMMENCED would end, but he would 
prophesy that the flag which now flaunts the breeze here would float 
over the dome of the old Capitol at Washington before the first of May. 
Let them try Southern chivalry and test the extent of Southern resources, 
and tt might float eventually over Faneuil Hall itself?” 


If any one is curious to inquire into the truth and jus- 
tice of the grievances alleged as a justification for the at- 
tempted secession, we must refer him, for the present, to the 
contemporary history, as found in the various publications of 
the day. 

There is not before us at this time any question how far 
these alleged grievances, if true, might justify revolution. 
The right of revolution is now generally admitted by all who 
sustain the political dogma, that the people have a right to 
govern themselves. But while revolution seems thus to be 
well admitted as a right, the persons by whom, and the limits 
within which, the right may be exercised, have not thus far 
been very explicitly or accurately designated and defined. 
The generalizations which usually accompany the admission 
of the right, seem to require for its rightful exercise causes 
of the gravest character, without any distinct enumeration 
of those which should be regarded as sufficient; they assert 
its existence in the people, without specifying what classes of 
the whole population are entitled to that character, or what 
portion of the persons known as the people may exercise 
the right; and they insist upon a right of reform, without 
indicating very precisely what should be the legitimate ob- 
jects of the reformation. — It must be admitted, that in all 
these particulars accuracy of specification and limitation is 
difficult, not to say impossible; and yet to revolution regard- 
ed as a right, there must be some limit, not very sharply 
defined, perhaps, beyond which the right does not extend. 
The right of revolution does not exist in all cases where the 
power of revolution is found. We may remark, before pro- 
ceeding to our main purpose, that if the right of revolution 
may be exercised because portions of the community main- 
tain the opinion, that the clause of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence which asserts that all men are created equal and 
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endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, 
embraces all human beings of whatever color or race, and 
denounce in round terms the dogmas of those who maintain 
that human slavery is a suitable foundation upon which to 
erect a republican government, some of them even contending 
manfully that slaveholding is a sin; or because strenuous 
efforts have been made by individuals to prevent the extension 
of slavery into the Territories, where it has no right to enter ; 
or because a President has been elected who is not a slave- 
holder, nor the tool of those who sustain that patriarchal 
relation ; — then the time may have arrived when the existing 
republic of the United States ought to be subverted by those 
at the South who are thereby aggrieved. — If a small minority 
of the whole people in a government, being the active agita- 
tors in a certain section, may lawfully exercise the right of 
revolution, through the instrumentality of misrepresentation 
and terrorism combined, then the active leaders of the at- 
tempted secession may come within the denomination of * the 
people,” in whom the right is admitted to exist. —If the right 
may lawfully be exercised for the purpose of taking from 
the great body of the people who possess it the power of regu- 
lating their own affairs, and of placing that power in the 
hands of a few, to be held by them for the purposes of their 
own ambition, then the attempted disruption of the Union 
may have a legitimate political purpose. — And if, through rev- 
olution, a government may with propriety be founded, having 
human slavery for its corner-stone, then the intelligent and 
impartial judgment of the civilized world may sanction the 
proceedings which have resulted in the formation of this Con- 
federation of the Southern States ; — not otherwise. 

But Mr. Jefferson Davis and his compeers of the Confed- 
erate Congress do not base their action upon this right of 
revolution, which asserts itself in antagonism to the existing 
government, and seeks its overthrow, or its subversion to the 
extent covered by the antagonism, against the will and the 
right of the government to oppose it. If they did, they would 
stand at present, upon their own admission, as rebels against 
the government of the United States; for it must be borne in 
mind, that this right of revolution is such an imperfect right 
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that its very character of revolution depends upon the ulti- 
mate success of those who attempt to exercise it. It is strictly 
a personal right, “the right of the people to alter or abolish 
the government.” Jt does not exist as the right of a State, 
or of any political organization, although such organization 
may be used for the more effectual exercise of it. In the 
inception of any effort to exert this right, all the action taken 
under it is insurrection and treason;—so known to the law; 
and so treated in fact, at the pleasure of the government 
assailed, until the insurrection has established itself, by the 
assertion of the right and the manifestation of a sufficient 
power to sustain it. 

The Confederates do not set up, or attempt, a justification 
which would place them in the position of traitors on their 
own admission. On the contrary, they claim, under shelter 
of State authority, to withdraw from the Union by a State 
action, not having the character of an antagonism which the 
government may rightfully oppose and subdue, but the char- 
acter of a peaceful withdrawal, which, on their political the- 
ory, the government ought to allow, because it is a political 
right, and it would seem, according to their notions, a per- 
fect right. 

The right of secession is asserted as a State right, consistent 
with the Constitution, and founded upon it, or upon the his- 
tory preceding it, and the circumstances attending its forma- 
tion and adoption;—-a right to be exercised only through 
State action, and to be made effectual by a peaceful declara- 
tion of the fact of secession, which of itself accomplishes the 
separation of the State from the Union ; any forcible opposition 
to it on the part of the United States being usurpation and 
oppression. Its theory, as stated in the document before us, 
and more at large in the speeches and writings of its paternal 
ancestor, is, that the Constitution of the United States is a 
compact, or agreement, entered into by the several States, as 
sovereign communities, by which the States created a govern- 
ment with certain limited powers, all powers not delegated 
to it, nor prohibited to the States, being reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people ;— that, the States being parties 
to the compact, each may judge for itself whether its obliga- 
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tions have been fulfilled, and the means and measure of re- 
dress required for any infraction of it, because there is no 
common arbiter or judge to settle disputes between the parties 
to it on such subjects ;— and that if, in the judgment of any 
State the proper remedy for a violation of the compact is 
secession from the Union, such State may rightfully sever the 
connection by a declaratory act for that purpose, and that 
thereby the fact of secession is accomplished without revolu- 
tion. Acting upon this assumption, the mode adopted for 
severing the connection, by the conventions in the several 
States which have attempted to secede, has been a formal 
repeal of the acts ratifying the Constitution of 1788, and of 
acts by which the State became a member of the Union, and 
by declaring the union subsisting between the seceding State 
and the United States dissolved. We propose at this time to 
discuss the soundness of these positions. 

In determining whether such a right exists, we naturally 
turn in the first instance to the Constitution itself. But it 
is clear that this instrument contains no provision to that 
effect, in terms, nor any one which suggests such a result 
by any direct implication. It purports to be an organic and 
supreme law, limited as to its objects, and of course in its 
powers; and it appears to be framed on the model of the 
State constitutions, following their general principles so far 
as the objects to be attained and the limited powers granted 
will permit. The government organized under it is formed 
through the instrumentality of the Constitution itself, as a 
fundamental law enacted by ** We, the people of the United 
States’; and not one formed by the States, or one which 
when formed represents the States; although from the pre- 
vious existence of the States, as sovereign communities, except 
so far as they were bound by the Articles of Confederation, 
the Constitution could not be adopted without the assent and 
sanction of the several States;— for which reason, and be- 
cause the States were still to exist, the ratifications were by 
“the people” of each State. In no instance was it supposed 
that the existing State government could make the necessary 
ratification as a State act. It provides for the organization 
of Legislative, Executive, and Judicial departments, and the 
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powers of these departments are to be exercised like similar 
powers under the State constitutions, and in a manner to 
control all State action within their proper sphere. The pow- 
ers of the government organized under it usually act directly 
upon the people of the whole country, as the powers of the 
State government act upon all the people of the State; some- 
times with reference to geographical or State lines, as the pow- 
ers of the State government act with regard to county, town, 
or city limits. In general, none of these departments are in- 
debted to State authority in their organization. They do not 
derive their powers from the States, nor represent States, nor 
act through any State agency, or as trustees of any powers 
for State purposes, or of powers dependent for their existence 
upon any State organization. The excepted cases— if the 
election of Senators by State Legislatures, requisitions upon 
States for their quota of militia to suppress insurrection, and 
the rendition of fugitives from justice, by the action of the State 
executive, may be supposed to be exceptions — are not found- 
ed upon any idea that State authority is a controlling forge in 
the government of the United States, but exist for special 
reasons applicable to the particular instances ;— that of the 
election of Senators being designed to guard against too great 
a preponderance of the larger States in the national councils ; 
that in relation to the militia being a matter of convenience, 
because the militia is officered, and mainly organized, through 
the action of the several States; and that of the rendition 
of fugitives from justice arising from the fact that it is a 
matter between the State demanding and that rendering, 
rather than one which concerns the general welfare. State 
lines furnish convenient divisions for the purposes of the 
government; and in many instances, doubtless, State pride and 
State interests have had a controlling influence, shaping the 
provisions of the Constitution and laws so that State prosperity 
would be subserved; but this is merely incidental, through 
the action of individuals. It is none the less true, that the 
States have no control over any of the departments of the 
general government. They do not direct their action, in the 
first instance, nor is there, by the Constitution, any appeal 
to State judgment, or State sanction, through which errors 
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are corrected, or the action of the departments is affirmed 
or reversed. In the matter of the election of Senators, before 
adverted to, reliance is placed upon State action, and if no 
such action was had, for a sufficient length of time, a Senate 
could not be organized. But so it would be in a State, if no 
State senators were elected. That there is nothing peculiar 
in the government of the United States, in this regard, is 
evident from the fact, that if one or a dozen of the States 
should refuse or neglect to elect Senators, the Senate would 
be organized legally, notwithstanding the omission. 

At the same time that there is nothing to show that the 
States, as such, have any control over the United States, or the 
government established under the Constitution, that instru- 
ment is full of provisions by which the States are prohibited 
from the exercise of powers which they would otherwise 
possess, and their authority as States is made subject and 
subordinate to the authority of the United States. In many 
important particulars, to the extent to which powers are 
granted to the government established by the Constitution, 
to the same extent the sovereignty of the States is expressly 
taken away ; the powers granted being exclusive in the United 
States. In other particulars this is so by a necessary implica- 
tion, because a power being expressly granted to the United 
States, the exercise of a similar power by a State would be 
inconsistent with the grant. 

The Constitution declares that itself, the laws of the United 
States made in pursuance of it, and treaties made under its 
authority, shall be the supreme law of the land, by which the 
judges of every State shall be bound, anything in the laws or 
constitution of the State to the contrary notwithstanding. It 
is a perversion of terms to call the * supreme law of the land” 
a compact between the States, which any State may rescind at 
pleasure. It is not itself an agreement, but is the result of an 
agreement. And in*the absence of an express declaration, or 
reservation, it is an entire subversion of all legal principles to 
maintain that the subordinate may at pleasure set itself free 
from the restrictions imposed upon it by the fundamental law 
constituting the superior, even if the subordinate have in other 
particulars an uncontrolled authority. The judges of each 
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State being expressly bound by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, anything in the constitution or laws of the State 
to the contrary, how can a State law (or ordinance, which is 
but another name for a law) relieve them from the obligation? 
And if they are bound, the State and the people are bound also. 
The judges are expressly named, the more surely to prevent a 
conflict of jurisdiction and decision. 

The clause of the Constitution providing for amendments 
adds another to the arguments which show it to have the 
character of an organic law, and not of a compact. Whether 
regarded as the one or the other, it is clear that it could not 
become obligatory upon a State, or the people of a State, until 
adopted by them. The people of one State could not ratify 
and adopt it for the people of another State. But, being adopted 
by all, it contains a clause binding upon all, providing that 
* the Congress, whenever two thirds of both houses shall deem 
it necessary, shall propose amendments to the Constitution, or, 
on application of the legislatures of two thirds of the several 
States, shall call a convention for proposing amendments, which, 
in either case, shall be valid to all intents and purposes, when 
ratified by the legislatures of threefourths of the several States, 
or by conventions in three fourths thereof, as the one or the 
other mode of ratification may be proposed by the Congress.” 

Now, considered as an organic law, the Constitution may be 
altered and amended in any mode which may be agreed upon 
and prescribed by the instrument itself; and this is a mode by 
which, through the action of certain political bodies, and cer- 
tain legislative or popular majorities of a required number, the 
whole people are represented in the adoption of amendments, 
which become parts of the organic law. This mode, rather than 
a direct vote of the whole people, was doubtless agreed upon in 
order to make reasonable assurance that no amendment should 
be adopted affecting the rights and interests of the States, ex- 
cept by such a concurrence of State action as would fairly guard 
State interests, at the same time that there was a suitable rep- 
resentation of the whole people. It may be regarded as com- 
bining a representation of the States and of the people. It is 
an exemplification of the democratic dogma that the majority 
represent and express the will of the people, — the mode of ex- 
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pression provided in this case being supposed to be that best 
adapted to the particular purpose. 

But if the Constitution is a compact between the States, any 
amendment which becomes a part of the Constitution is also a 
compact between the States, and the question arises, How is it 
that three fourths of the States, voting in favor of an amend- 
ment, are to make a compact with the other fourth, voting at 
the same time against it, and thus refusing to enter into the 
compact? How is it that the States voting to adopt, represent 
the States refusing to adopt, so that, by the vote of adoption, 
they make a compact between themselves and the others, against 
the will of the others expressed at the same time. Those vot- 
ing to adopt act in their own behalf, thereby being one party 
to the bargain, and thus far it is well; but, on the compact 
theory, they must at the same time represent those who vote 
against the adoption, and thus make them another party to the 
bargain; when the others at the same time represent them- 
selves, and refuse to make the bargain. Or if we state the 
compact theory with somewhat more of precision, each State is 
a party to the compact, agreeing with all the others, and one 
agrees with all the others notwithstanding she and several of 
the others refuse to agree. Thus, South Carolina, for instance, 
votes against a proposed amendment, and thereby refuses to 
enter into the new compact, but does still become a party to 
that compact, and agrees with the other States to adopt it, be- 
ing represented by the others, several of them also voting against 
it, and at the same time not only making the contract for them- 
selves, but aiding in making it for South Carolina also. 

Will the advocate of the compact theory say that the pro- 
vision relative to amendments, in the Constitution as first 
adopted, constitutes the States agents of one another, so that 
three fourths of the whole number may thus make an agree- 
ment for all, against the will of their principals, acting at the 
same time and dissenting? If this is so, we must add a new 
chapter to the law of Agency. 

But without extending the argument, two or three illus- 
trations may serve to exemplify the utter absurdity of a 
construction of the Constitution which should sanction the 
alleged right of secession. 
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The judicial department is rightfully divided into circuits 
and districts, embracing several States in a circuit, and mainly 
limited by State lines; not because the States have any con- 
trol of the courts, but because State lines furnish convenient 
limits for such cireuits and districts, except when there is a 
necessity for districting a State. Suits are instituted from 
time to time in these courts, questions are tried, verdicts are 
rendered, judgments entered, and cases are carried from these 
courts, and also from the State courts in certain cases, to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, sitting at Washington for 
the correction of errors. Now suppose a State is allowed 
to secede at its pleasure, what is the effect? If it may do so 
rightfully, then the judicial department of the United States 
holds all its powers, and even its existence, practically, within 
the limits of any State, at the pleasure of that State ; for all 
its action is arrested at the point of time when the State 
pleases to secede. The witness on the stand is stopped in 
the midst of his testimony, on the passage of the act of se- 
cession ; the juror, who has been sworn to try the case, goes 
his way without rendering a verdict ; appeals are summarily 
and effectually dismissed, and writs of error quashed, by a 
nullification of the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court; the 
property seized by the marshal upon execution drops from his 
grasp; he and the district judge are removed from office ; the 
State makes a general jail delivery of United States prisoners 
within her limits; and the pirate and murderer, under sen- 
tence of death, rejoice in a secession pardon. There is no 
escape from these conclusions. 

The power to make treaties is, by the Constitution, vested 
in the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
who may lawfully, in virtue of that power, enter into stipula- 
tions with foreign nations, which can be executed, according 
to their terms, only within the limits of a particular State. 
Suppose a treaty with Great Britain, containing a stipulation 
by which, in consideration of a concession by her of a right 
to American citizens to navigate the Thames, her subjects 
should have a similar right to navigate the Hudson, for a 
term of years; with various other stipulations relative to 
matters of high political and commercial interest having a 
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connection with this stipulation, or entered into in consequence 
of that agreement. It is an entire compact consisting of sev- 
eral parts. That treaty exists at the pleasure of the State 
of New York, which, although she cannot by any direct act 
close the navigable waters within her limits, may by an act 
of secession deprive British subjects of their rights under 
the treaty, and thus effectually break it, and by the infraction 
give Great Britain just cause for war,— not against her, for 
she did not make the compact, and merely exercises her lawful 
right, — but against the United States. If such may be the 
result, all treaties ought to contain a provision for a peaceable 
termination of their provisions on the secession of any State. 

Not to multiply instances of the superlative folly of such 
an interpretation of the Constitution, let us make one more 
supposition. The debt which must be contracted in suppress- 
ing the present insurrection is likely to be large; Mississippi 
would be willing to repudiate her share, and Mr. Jefferson 
Davis would doubtless justify her in so doing, although she 
and he have had a large agency in causing it to be contracted. 
Suppose, instead of such a catastrophe, that all the States 
except New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
and Delaware should secede, and thus relieve their people 
from the obligation of the debt. The States named, remain- 
ing loyal and true, and in such case constituting the United 
States, would have rather a large load to carry, considering 
their resources and means of payment; but the burden must, 
by legitimate consequence, fall upon their shoulders, as they 
could not tax the people of the seceding States, nor very 
conveniently concentrate their forces so as to compel a con- 
tribution. We should ask pardon of the other loyal States 
for stating this supposition, were it made otherwise than as 
an effective illustration. 

These considerations may be sufficient to show that the Con- 
stitution itself, considering it as a fundamental law, can con- 
tain no principle of action, nor recognize any principle, or 
action, by which its full operation, over all parts of the States 
embraced within the government, may be limited or subverted 
by State authority. Regarding the Constitution as a law, 
probably no one can be found, at the present day, to contend 
for the right of secession. 
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Let us now consider the argument upon the supposition that 
the Constitution has the character of a compact between the 
States. 

Our first remark is, that, assuming it to be a compact be- 
tween the States, with a right of secession attached, the same 
absurd consequences will follow which have already been sug- 
gested. A compact constituting a national judiciary, any cir- 
cuit or district of which may be cut off in the manner and 
with the effect which is shown to attend the secession of a 
State, or one authorizing the formation of a treaty, binding 
upon all the parties, but which any one of the States can 
break at pleasure, leaving the responsibility for the breach 
upon the others, would be a most absurd compact. It is not 
therefore to be presumed that such a compact exists, but its 
existence must be proved by indubitable evidence; and we 
turn to the history preceding and attending the formatien of 
the Constitution, to ascertain whether the States have any sov- 
ereign right to break the contract by which they associated 
themselves together for the purpose of a general government. 

The political relations of the people of this country have 
had a twofold character from the commencement of the Revo- 
lution, and even from the early settlement of the Colonies, 
and there has been no time when any State has been at liberty 
to act with perfect freedom as a sovereign State. The Colo- 
nies were in most instances separate, and independent of each 
other, managing their local affairs, but all under the general 
jurisiliction and government of the mother country. They 
confederated together for the purposes of the common de- 
fence, at first as a council, without articles of agreement, to 
take into consideration their actual condition, and the differ- 
ences subsisting between them and Great Britain. The Dee- 
laration of Independence shows the union which then existed 
between them as “ one people,” but still exhibits to some ex- 
tent this twofold character. It was made, not by separate 
Colonies, or States, or governments, but by all united, and for 
all united. This is shown in the introduction, and in the 
recital of grievances ; and the specific declaration with which 
it closes is that of an entire people. It commences, ** When it 
becomes necessary for one people to dissolve the political bands 
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which have connected them with another people.” The griev- 
ances alleged are the common grievances of all. The allega- 
tions against the king of Great Britain are, among other 
things, that “ he has combined with others to subject us to a 
jurisdiction foreign to our constitutions and unacknowledged 
by our laws.”” The recital of remonstrances is of the same 
character. ‘“ We have petitioned for redress in the most hum- 
ble terms ; our repeated petitions have been answered only by 
repeated injury.” This form of phraseology, which is found 
throughout, was not accidental. The declaration was “ the 
unanimous declaration of the thirteen United States,” or rather 
“of the good people of these Colonies” ; but it was declared, 
not that the * United Colonies” are a free and independent 
nation, but that they are free and independent States, thus 
recognizing their separate existence, which has never been 
questioned. They were States, however, which were united, 
as if one, for the purposes for which Congress was assembled, 
but with imperfect authority to effect the purposes for which 
they were thus united. 

This lack of authority led to the Articles of Confederation. 
They were reported in Congress, July 12, 1776, agreed to by 
the delegates, and proposed for ratification, November 15, 
1777 ; ratified by the delegates of several States, authorized 
for that purpose, July 9, 1778, and by others from time to 
time, the last ratification being that of Maryland, March 1, 
1781. These articles, without doubt, formed a compact. 
The third article expressly declares that “ the said States 
hereby enter into a firm league,” “ binding themselves to 
assist each other.” 

There was no regular legislative, executive, or judicial de- 
partment, but to some extent the articles conferred upon the 
Congress assembled under them powers of a national charac- 
ter; such as the power of determining on peace and war, 
with certain exceptions ; of entering into treaties, granting 
letters of marque and reprisal, appointing courts for the trial 
of piracies and felonies committed on the high seas, and other 
powers, comprising legislative, executive, and judicial func- 
tions. They contained divers limitations upon the powers 
which each of the States would otherwise have possessed, so 
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that the action of the States should not interfere with that of 
Congress ; and they imposed certain duties upon the States. 
As these Articles remained in full force up to the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution, it is in no sense true that the 
States at and immediately before that adoption were in all re- 
spects sovereign States. The second Article, in these words, 
“Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, and indepen- 
dence, and every power, jurisdiction, and right which is not 
by this Confederation expressly delegated to the United States 
in Congress assembled,” admits that to that extent they had 
parted with their sovereignty. By the thirteenth article, it 
was agreed that “ every State shall abide by the determina- 
tion of the United States in Congress assembled, on all ques- 
tions which by this Confederation are submitted to them.” 

Now, with this admitted character of a compact, it is quite 
clear that no State, after the adoption of the Articles, could 
secede at pleasure from the Confecsration. So far from it, no 
one could retire without the assent of all the rest. 

Waiving for the present the consideration of the particular 
provisions of the Articles, which show this conclusively, and 
examining the case as it is presented by the character of the 
Articles as above set forth, it is perfectly apparent that there 
was no right of secession. It is the nature of a contract to be 
binding upon the parties according to its terms, and the scope 
and operation it was designed to have. This compact pre- 
scribed duties to the States, and gave powers to the Congress. 
The purposes which were to be effected by it were of indefi- 
nite continuance. The duties of the States were without lim- 
itation of time. The powers of Congress were of the same 
character. Each party to the compact had duties to perform, 
and could not withdraw itself until those duties were dis- 
charged. Such are the legal rules in relation to contracts 
generally. And if this is true of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, it must be at least equally true of the Constitution itself, 
regarding it as a compact substituted for the Articles. 

But it is alleged that this compact has been broken by some 
of the parties to it in divers particulars, principally relating to 
slavery, and that the other parties are therefore no longer bound 
by it, but may withdraw from further performance on their part. 
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If we were to admit the breach as alleged, the conclusion does 
not follow. There are cases in which, on the failure or re- 
fusal of one party to a contract to perform his part of it, the 
other party may treat the contract as rescinded. But this 
case is not within that rule; for it is equally well settled, 
as a general rule, that one party cannot treat a contract as 
rescinded unless all the parties can be placed in the condition 
in which they were before they entered into it, and that if 
there has been a partial performance, from which one party 
has derived a benefit, he cannot retain what he has received, 
and treat the contract as rescinded by reason of any failure or 
refusal of another party to perform the residue. There are, 
therefore, at least two valid reasons why the supposed breaches 
of the compact give no right to any State to secede. It is clear 
the parties could not be placed in statu quo; and certainly the 
seceding States, instead of placing the United States as far as 
they might in that position, did, when they broke the compact 
on their part, not only retain all the benefits they had received, 
but, by the seizure of forts, arsenals, mint, navy-yard, and the 
other common property, they endeavored to appropriate to 
their own use all the property which, in consequence of the 
compact, the United States had placed within their limits, but 
to which they had no title whatever. There is no principle of 
law by which one party to a contract is entitled to grab all the 
property which the contract has been the means of placing 
within his reach, and at the same time to say that, on account 
of some partial failure of performance on the other side, he 
rescinds the contract, and withdraws from its obligations. 
There is still another reason why, on the compact theory, 
there has never been any right of secession. That theory, as 
we have seen, is, that the Constitution is a compact to which 
“each State acceded as a State, and is an integral party, its co- 
States forming as to itself the other party.” The Kentucky 
Resolutions distinctly so state it. Now South Carolina herself 
will not for a moment allege that all the co-States have broken 
the compact. She makes no such accusation against her dear 
sisters Georgia, Florida, and Alabama. She does not even 
aver that Mississippi broke the compact when she attempted to 
impair the obligation of her own bonds, in contravention of an 
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express provision of the Constitution prohibiting such a pro- 
cedure. She alleges that Congress has heretofore passed un- 
constitutional tariff laws, and that Massachusetts and Wiscon- 
sin and some other States have passed laws in contravention of 
the clause of the compact in relation to fugitive slaves, which 
are void. But if the compact is by each State, as one party, 
with all the co-States as the other party, neither Congress, nor 
Massachusetts, nor Wisconsin, nor any dozen of the other 
States constitutes the other party to the compact; and although 
they may have severally done those things which they ought 
not to have done, and left undone those things which they sev- 
erally ought to have done, the compact is not broken. “ The 
other party” did not agree that they should do no unlawful 
acts. - On this theory, then, what right has South Carolina, by 
a disruption of the Union, to injure New Jersey and Delaware, 
Indiana and Missouri, California and Oregon, against whom 
she charges no grievance, because she does not approve of the 
acts of Maine, Michigan, and Massachusetts? The former 
States cannot control the acts of the latter, nor those of Con- 
gress, and are not responsible for them. And so “ the other 
party ” with whom South Carolina made her contract has not 
been guilty of the alleged breach of contract, and has the right 
to hold her to her bargain. This is a legitimate conclusion 
from the construction of the compact, as set forth by the learned 
doctors who study constitutional law with the Kentucky Reso- 
lutions for their text-book, and who attempt to justify their 
acts of insurrection and treason, in levying war upon the 
United States, on the ground that their States (through their 
instrumentality it might be added) have previously passed acts 
of secession. The statement serves to show that the theory of 
secession sits in judgment upon itself, and is its own executioner. 

There is no reasonable escape from these results, if the ordi- 
nary rules which govern the obligation of contracts are appli- 
cable to the case. 

It seems to be supposed, however, that there are different 
principles or rules in relation to compacts between States from 
those which govern contracts between persons, because there 
is no tribunal to determine controversies between the former ; 
and that for this reason each State is the sole judge of its 
20° 
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wrongs, and of the mode and means of redress. The Kentucky 
and Virginia Resolutions of 1798 are relied upon by Mr. Jeffer- 
son Davis to sustain this proposition. Those resolutions, it is 
well understood, had their origin in the alien and sedition laws 
passed by Congress in 1798. They relate entirely to unconsti- 
tutional acts of Congress, and not to those of States or individ- 
uals; and no small part of their object was to assert and main- 
tain a strict construction of the Constitution, and to deny the 
authority of the judicial and other departments of the United 
States to determine conclusively the extent of their powers 
under it. They endeavor to maintain, in general terms, a right 
in the States to judge and determine respecting the extent of 
the powers of the general government under the Constitution, 
and they declare the acts mentioned unconstitutional. But it 
is quite clear that those who adopted them did not suppose that 
these resolutions had any effect to nullify those laws within the 
respective States adopting the resolutions. They called for the 
co-operation of the other States; but it is by no means certain 
that it was supposed that similar declarations of unconstitu- 
tionality, even by all the States, would have any effect, ex- 
cept as they might operate upon Congress to induce a repeal of 
the obnoxious laws, or perhaps upon the judges, whenever the 
courts should be required to pronounce a decision. The clos- 
ing part of the last of the Kentucky Resolutions shows clearly 
that it was not supposed that the declarations of that State had 
had any effect to arrest the operation of the acts. It is in these 
words : — 

“That this Commonwealth does, therefore, call on its co-States for 
an expression of their sentiments on the acts concerning aliens, and for 
the punishment of certain crimes hereinbefore specified, plainly declar- 
ing whether those acts are or are not authorized by the Federal com- 
pact. And it doubts not that their sense will be so announced, as to 
prove their attachment unaltered to limited government, whether gen- 
eral or particular, and that the rights and liberties of their co-States 
will be exposed to no dangers by remaining embarked on a common 
bottom with their own: That they will concur with this Commonwealth 
in considering the said acts as so palpably against the Constitution, as 
to amount to an undisguised declaration that the compact is not meant 
to be the measure of the powers of the general government, but that it 
will proceed in the exercise over these States of all powers whatso- 
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ever: That they will view this as seizing the rights of the States, and 
consolidating them in the hands of the general government with a 
power assumed to bind the States, not merely in cases made federal, 
but in all cases whatsoever, by laws made, not with their consent, but 
by others against their consent: That this would be to surrender the 
form of government we have chosen, and to live under one deriving 
its powers from its own will, and not from our authority; and that the 
co-States, recurring to their natural right in cases not made federal, 
will concur in declaring these acts void and of no force, and will each 
unite with this Commonwealth in requesting their repeal at the next 
session of Congress.” 


The seventh of the Virginia Resolutions, which calls for a 
similar co-operation, is as follows: — 


“That the good people of this Commonwealth having ever felt, and 
continuing to feel, the most sincere affection to their brethren of the 
other States, the truest anxiety for establishing and perpetuating the 
union of all, and the most scrupulous fidelity to that Constitution which 
is the pledge of mutual friendship, and the instrument of mutual happi- 
ness, the General Assembly doth solemnly appeal to the like dispo- 
sitions of the other States, in confidence that they will concur with this 
Commonwealth in declaring, as it does hereby declare, that the acts 
aforesaid are unconstitutional, and that the necessary and proper meas- 
ure will be taken by each for co-operating with this State in maintain- 
ing unimpaired the authorities, rights, and liberties reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” 


The resolutions were transmitted to the other States, and 
by several of them the principles asserted were as emphatically 
denied. As they are usually referred to by the advocates of 
secession as an authority sustaining their positions, we copy 
also the general declarations which are relied on for that pur- 
pose, being the first of the Kentucky and the third of the Vir- 
ginia Resolutions. The following is the first of the Resolu- 
tions of Kentucky, passed Nov. 10, 1798 :— 


“ Resolved, That the several States composing the United States of 
America are not united on the principle of unlimited submission to 
their general government, but that by compact, under the style and 
title of a Constitution for the United States, and of amendments thereto, 
they constituted a general government for special purposes, delegated 
to that government certain definite powers, reserving, each State to 
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itself, the residuary mass of right to their own self-government ; and 
that whensoever the general government assumes undelegated powers, 
its acts are unauthoritative, void, and of no force: That to this compact 
each State acceded as a State, and is an integral party, its co-States 
forming as to itself the other party: That the government created by 
this compact was not made the exclusive or final judge of the extent 
of the powers delegated to itself, since that would have made its dis- 
cretion, and not the Constitution, the measure of its powers ; but that, 
as in all other cases of compact among parties having no common judge, 
each party has an equal right to judge for itself, as well of infractions 
as of the mode and measure of redress.” 


We now quote the third of the Virginia Resolutions, passed 


in the House of Delegates, December 21, 1798, yeas 100, nays 
63, and subsequently in the Senate, 14 to 3: — 


“That this Assembly doth explicitly and peremptorily declare that 
it views the powers of the Federal Government as resulting from the 
compact to which the States are parties, as limited by the plain sense 
and intention of the instrument constituting that compact, as no further 
valid than they are authorized by the grants enumerated in that com- 
pact; and that in case of a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exer- 


cise of other powers not granted by the said compact, the States, who 
are parties thereto, have the right, and are in duty bound, to inter- 
pose for arresting the progress of the evil, and for maintaining within 
their respective limits the authorities, rights, and liberties appertaining 
to them.” 


The first remark which occurs in relation to both of these 
resolutions, in their connection with this subject, is, that 
they do not suggest that the election of a President from 
one section rather than another, or of one who entertains 
opinions in which certain sections do not concur; or any 
anticipation of measures which may or may not be adopted ; 
or that any act of a State, especially any such act which may 
come under the cognizance of the judigial tribunals and be 
declared void, — furnishes a case in which a State may “ inter- 
pose for arresting the progress of the evil.” In the next 
place, they assert no right of secession as a State remedy for 
the exercise by Congress of powers not granted by the com- 
pact, nor for any other grievance. If they intend to insist 
on a right of revolution as a measure of redress, they may be 
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in accordance with received principles. If they mean any- 
thing else, the specification of it is not apparent. Mr. Madi- 
son, whd must have known something of their meaning, 
denied that they sanctioned nullification, and they give as 
little support to secession. But, further, if they had con- 
tained an explicit declaration of a right of secession, this 
would prove nothing. The resolutions and platforms of po- 
litical parties, in times of party excitement, whether in or 
out of the halls of legislation, do not furnish any authentic 
expositions of the principles of constitutional law. 

While there is nothing in the Constitution, even supposing 
it to be a compact, which can sustain the position that each 
State may judge respecting infractions of it, and may with- 
draw from its obligations when she pleases to consider herself 
aggrieved, there seems to be nothing in the principles of 
public law to give countenance to such a right. Compacts 
between States are, in principle, as binding as those between 
persons. There is no court to interpret and enforce them, 
and each party may therefore insist upon its own construc- 
tion. If they do not agree, however, the result is not that the 
compact falls, and its obligations cease, nor that either party 
may declare it no longer in force, or secede from it on an alle- 
gation of infraction by the other, that other being bound to 
submit to this judgment and determination ; but each party has 
the right to insist on the performance of the agreement, and 
the mode of enforcing or of obtaining satisfaction for any 
breach of it is War. We are not aware that a right of peace- 
able withdrawal from a treaty is recognized anywhere, unless 
the terms of the treaty, or the circumstances, show such to 
have been the intention of the parties to it; or unless an 
infraction of it justifying such a course is admitted. One 
party has the power of interpreting for itself, and may per- 
form or not perform. But the other party has just the same 
right of interpretation, and may insist upon a strict fulfilment 
of the stipulations, and punish non-performance in the only 
mode which the nature of the case admits. The right to punish 
non-performance shows that there is no right to refuse further 
compliance. For these reasons, among others, some treaties 
contain a clause providing that the treaty, or perhaps certain 
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provisions of it, may be terminated on notice for that pur- 
pose. 

If, then, the Constitution were a compact to which each of 
the States is a party, being the sole judge of its wrongs and 
of the modes of redress, so that one State, judging that it was 
injured, should determine to secede as a measure of redress ; 
each and every of the other States would have an equal right 
to judge and determine that the seceding State was not in- 
jured by the alleged grievance, but that they were severally 
and jointly aggrieved by the attempted secession and refusal 
further to comply with the obligations of the compact, and 
that the proper mode and means of redress for that injury was 
war, jointly and severally waged against the seceding party. 
This seems, practically, to be the state of things at the present 
time. Some of the parties determine that they will attempt 
to secede. They repeal their ratifications (which, by the way, 
are not subject to repeal) ; appropriate to their own use so 
much of the common property as is within their borders ; fire 
upon an unarmed vessel carrying supplies to one of the forts 
belonging to the general government; reduce the fort by a 
bombardment sustained by seven thousand men, more or less, 
against some seventy in the occupation of it ;— and then they 
say, * All we want is to be let alone.” At the same time 
they are investing another fort, and threatening destruction to 
it and its defenders if it is not surrendered. 

The other parties to the compact determine that they are 
aggrieved by these proceedings, and will resist the attempt ; 
and they also resort to gunpowder, shot, and shells, on their 
part, as stringent legal and equitable powers, whereby to re- 
gain possession, and to compel restitution and specific per- 
formance of the compact. President Lincoln thereupon issues 
his proclamation, calling for militia to execute the laws and 
suppress the insurrection ; and this, according to the Message 
before us, constitutes a declaration of war. 

Furthermore, viewed as a compact or treaty between States, 
it is what is termed a “ transitory convention,” and cannot be 
revoked, rescinded, or annulled, repudiated or seceded from, 
by any State, on account of its nature. 


“General compacts between nations,” says Mr. Wheaton, “may be 
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divided into what are called transitory conventions, and treaties properly 
so termed. The first are perpetual in their nature, so that, being once 
carried into effect, they subsist independent of any change in the sover- 
eignty and form of government of the contracting parties; and although 
their operation may, in some cases, be suspended during war, they re- 
vive on the return of peace, without any express stipulation. Such are 
treaties of cession, boundary, or exchange of territory, or those which 
create a permanent servitude in favor of one nation within the territory 
of another.” — Wheaton's Elements of International Law, 6th ed., p. 332, 
Sect. 9. 

On the theory of compact, the Constitution contains an 
agreement of each State with the other States, that the gov- 
ernment organized under it, for the benefit of all the States, 
may exercise certain rights within the limits of each State, by 
an occupation of the soil, for the uses and purposes for which 
the government is established. It confers, by agreement and 
grant, a power of eminent domain; a right to take lands for 
forts, arsenals, navy-yards, military roads, and other public 
uses ; a right of occupation within the waters of each State by 
a naval force when necessary; a right on land and water for 
the collection of customs; a right of taxation, and of collecting 
the taxes by sales of lands and goods; a right to have court- 
houses, to hold courts, to reverse the judgments of the State 
courts in certain instances, and to execute final process against 
persons and property. These grants of rights to occupy, take, 
possess, use, tax, try, judge, reverse, and do final execution 
within the limits of every State, show a permanent servitude 
of a most extensive character; the United States, representing 
all the States, being the dominant, and each State a servient 
party. From their very nature these rights and powers can- 
not be resumed or revoked at the pleasure of any State, or of 
any number of States less than the whole. And it may be 
' added that they impair, somewhat effectually, the supposed 
absolute sovereignty of the separate States. Civil war may 
suspend the exercise of these rights and powers, but it does 
not annul or take them away. 

It has been urged by the advocates of secession, that the 
tenth amendment of the Constitution, which provides “ that 
the powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
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States respectively, or to the people,” sustains their positions. 
If it were shown that the States had a right of seceding from 
the Union before there was any Union to secede from, there 
would be some foundation for this suggestion, as it is quite 
clear that no right of secession was granted to the United 
States; and the conclusion would follow, that it was among 
the rights reserved. But the supposition of an existing right 
to rescind a particular contract before the contract is entered 
into, of the existence of a right to secede from a Union which 
is not formed and may not exist, and then a reservation of this 
right of secession by a general declaration, after the Union was 
formed, that powers not granted were reserved, is simply an 
absurdity. There could be no right of secession until there 
was something to secede from. Such a right could come into 
existence only upon or after the creation of the Union which 
was to be broken up by the exercise of it; and it is preposter- 
ous, therefore, to say it was a right reserved to the States by 
the general reservation of all powers not granted or prohibited, 
which referred only to rights or powers pre-existing. 

But this argument may be disposed of in another manner. 
A similar reservation, but in much stronger terms, was con- 
tained in the second clause of the Articles of Confederation, in 
these words: “ Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, and 
independence, and every power, jurisdiction, and right, which 
is not by this Confederation expressly delegated to the United 
States in Congress assembled.” The change in the phraseol- 
ogy of the reservation, or declaration, may be worthy of note. 
Now if this earlier, and in terms much more ample reservation, 
found in those Articles, did not include a right of secession 
from the Confederation, upon alleged grave violation of the 
powers conferred upon Congress by that instrument, still less 
can the tenth amendment of the Constitution sustain any such 
right to judge of infractions of the Constitution, and to with- 
draw by virtue of the powers reserved. And this leads us to 
a concluding and conclusive argument to show the perpetuity 
of the Union as established by the Constitution, and according 
to the Constitution, even if that instrument is supposed to have 


the character of a compact. 
We have thus far endeavored to show that there was no 
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right of secession from the Union established by the Articles 
of Confederation, and that there fs no such right under the 
Constitution, upon general principles applicable to such in- 
struments, whether regarded as compacts or as organic laws. 
We now proceed to make assurance doubly sure upon this 
point, by specific citations from the express language of the 
Articles, and of the Constitution itself, and from official docu- 
ments connected with their adoption, which admit of no mis- 
apprehension. 

The Articles of Confederation expressly, explicitly, and in 
the most emphatic manner, established a * Perpetual Union ” 
between the States. As prepared and submitted to the States 
for ratification, they were entitled “ Articles of Confederation 
and Perpetual Union.” And the closing part of the last of 
the Articles is : — 

“ And the Articles of this Confederation shall be inviolably observed 
by every State, and the Union shall be perpetual ; nor shall any altera- 
tion at any time hereafter be made in any of them, unless such altera- 
tion be agreed to in a Congress of the United States, and be afterwards 
confirmed by the legislatures of every State.” 

The Articles having been agreed upon in Congress on the 
15th of November, 1777, on the 17th of the same month that 
body transmitted copies to the several States, for the considera- 
tion of their respective legislatures, accompanied by circular 
letters, in which it was represented that, * to form a perma- 
nent union accommodated to the opinion and wishes of so 
many States, differing in habits, produce, commerce, and in- 
ternal police, was found to be a work which nothing but time 
and reflection, conspiring with a disposition to conciliate, could 
mature and accomplish.” In recommending them to the im- 
mediate and dispassionate attention of the legislatures of the 
several States, it was said : — 

“ Let them be candidly reviewed, under a sense of the difficulty of 
combining in one general system the various sentiments and interests 
of a continent divided into so many sovereign and independent com- 
munities, — under a conviction of the absolute necessity of umting all 
our councils, and all our strength, to maintain and defend our common 
liberties ; let them be examined with a liberality becoming brethren 
and fellow-citizens surrounded by the same imminent dangers, con- 
VOL. XCIII.—NO. 192. 21 
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tending for the same illustrious prize, and deeply interested in being 
forever bound and connected together by ties the most intimate and 
indissoluble.” 


Still further: —The closing recommendation, of set pur- 
pose, it would seem, to show again that the union was to be 
perpetual, repeats the title : — 

“ And to each respective Legislature it is recommended to invest its 
delegates with competent powers, ultimately, in the name and behalf of 
the State, to subseribe Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union 
of the United States.” 


A preamble was affixed to the Articles, reciting that the 
delegates in Congress assembled did on the 15th of November, 
1777, “ agree to certain Articles of Confederation and Perpet- 
ual Union between the States,” which are then set forth at 
large ; and they are followed by the formal instrument of rati- 
fication, subscribed by the delegates authorized for that pur- 
pose, in these words : — 

“ And whereas it hath pleased the great Governor of the world to 
incline the hearts of the legislatures we respectively represent in Con- 
gress, to approve of and to authorize us to ratify the said Articles of 
Confederation and Perpetual Union: Anow ye, That we, the under- 
signed delegates, by virtue of the power and authority to us given for 
that purpose, do, by these presents, in the name and in behalf of our 
respective constituents, fully and entirely ratify and confirm each and 
every of the said Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union, and 
all and singular the matters and things therein contained ; and we do 
further solemnly plight and engage the faith of our respective constitu- 
ents, that they shall abide by the determinations of the United States, 
in Congress assembled, on all questions which by the said Confedera- 
tion are submitted to them ; and that the articles thereof shall be invi- 
olably observed by the States we respectively represent, and that the 
Union shall be perpetual.” 

It seems impossible to read the foregoing extracts without 
a conviction that there was an industrious repetition of the 
idea that the Union under the Articles was to be perpetual, 
so that no doubt should ever after be entertained respecting 
it; and certainly no agreement to that effect could be more 
explicit than that contained in the closing parts of the Articles 
and of the ratification. : 
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The Articles of Confederation which established this “ per- 
petual,” “permanent,” “ indissoluble” Union, proved to be 
inadequate to the purpose for which they were adopted, and 
proceedings were had, from time to time, in Congress, with 
a view to amendments. The history of the change by which 
a Union under the Con stitution was substituted for that under 
the Articles of Confederation, need not be set forth at this 
time. The great defect appeared to be a lack of power in 
Congress to regulate commerce. But at a meeting of commis- 
sioners from five States, held at Annapolis, in September, 1786, 
a report was made to their respective States, and copies trans- 
mitted to Congress, in which they represented the necessity 
of a convention, with a full attendance and enlarged powers ; 
and recommended the appointment of commissioners “ to take 
into consideration the situation of the United States, to de- 
vise such further provisions as shall appear to them necessary 
to render the Constitution of the federal government adequate 
to the exigencies of the Union; and to report such an act 
for that purpose to the United States in Congress assembled, 
as, when agreed to by them, and afterwards confirmed by the 
legislatures of every State, will effectually provide for the 
same.” A convention was assembled, and finally reported 
the Constitution, providing for regular legislative, executive, 
and judicial departments, with enlarged, but limited powers, 
appropriate to such departments, and of a national character ; 
by reason of which it became necessary to submit it to the 
people for ratification. It was ratified, and thus the govern- 
ment organized under it was substituted for the administra- 
tion existing under the Articles of Confederation. The rea- 
sons for its adoption, summarily set forth in the preamble 
of the instrument itself, are “to form a more perfect Union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity.” 

Now it appears to be preposterous to contend that this 
more perfect Union, established for posterity as well as for 
the existing generation, and thus substituted for the perpet- 
ual, indissoluble Union under the Articles, is one which was 
to exist only at the pleasure of each and every State, and to 
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be dissolved when any State shall assert that it is aggrieved, 
and repeal the act of ratification. The Union could not be 
made “ more perfect” in relation to its endurance. It cer- 
tainly was not intended to be made less perfect in that par- 
ticular. 

These considerations show further, that the political axiom, 
that “all rightful government is founded upon the consent 
of the governed,” cannot justify or excuse secession. It 
might be urged that the principle asserted is not that gov- 
ernment is founded upon the consent of all the persons to 
be governed, but we pass that. The consent has been given 
by the ratification of the Constitution. The compact has 
been made by the Fathers, who vindicated their title to the 
country, and their right to form the institutions under which 
it should be governed. The present generation comes in as 
their successors, and is thus “in privity.” The covenant 
“runs with the land,” and binds all persons who occupy it. 
If any one desires to relieve himself from the obligations 
which it imposes, he can secede, personally, by transferring 
his domicile to some other country. 


Arr. XIII.—1. The Life of Hugh Latimer. By Grorce L. 
Duycxinck. New York: General Protestant Episcopal Sun- 
day School Union and Church Book Society. 1861. 12mo. 
pp. 204. 

. Frvitfvll Sermons: preached by the Right Reverend Father, 
and constant Martyr of Jesus Christ, Master Hvou Latimer, 
newly imprinted with others not heretofore set forth in print, 
to the edifying of all which will dispose themselves to the 
reading of the same. Seene and allowed according to the 
Order appointed in the Kings Majesties Injunctions. Lon- 
don. 1635. 8vo. pp. 656. 


Mr. Duyckinck has given us a charming memoir of Father 
Latimer, making the most out of his very scanty materials, 
telling what he had to tell of the life-story gracefully, but 
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quoting all that he could from the autobiographical notices 
in the martyr’s writings, and leaving to John Fox his due 
prerogative as historiographer of the last scenes. We needed 
not, however, this new biography to keep Latimer’s memory 
fresh and green. There is no book that we love so well to 
have at our side as his Sermons,— whether to amuse or to 
edify,—to give us the odd, quaint portraiture of men and 
manners in his day, or to place before us vivid representations 
of those great truths and principles which shine with a hardly 
clearer light in our advanced culture than that in which they 
flashed upon his vision through the superstitions and falsities 
that surrounded him. We know little of his childhood; but 
that little is worth rehearsing at a time when men are waking 
up to the truth that a dwarfed, cramped, enfeebled, dyspeptic 
body affords but poor lodging and doubtful safety for the soul 
of hero, sage, patriot, or saint, and when the ethies of physical 
training are beginning to be recognized in homes and colleges 
and pulpits. Almost the only thing he tells us of his educa- 
tion is in the following passage from one of his sermons before 
King Edward. 


“In my time my poore Father was as diligent to teach me to shoote, 
as to learne me any other thing, and so I think other men did their 
children : he taught me how to draw, how to lay my body in my bow, 
and not to draw with strength of armes as divers other Nations doe, 
‘but with strength of the body: I had my bowes bought me, according 
to my age and strength, as I increased in them, so my bowes were 
made bigger and bigger, for men shall never shoote well, except they 
be brought up in it: it is a worthy game, a wholesome kind of exer- 
cise, and much commended in Phisicke. 

“ Marcilius Phisinus in his booke de triplict vita, (it is a great while 
since I read him now,) but I remember he commendeth this kinde of 
exercise, and saith, that it wrastleth against many kindes of diseases. 
In the reverence of God let it be continued: let a proclamation goe 
forth, charging the Justices of peace, that they see such Acts and Stat- 
utes kept, as were made for this purpose.” 


His father, however, though but a yeoman on a hired farm, 
did not confine his son’s education to the noble art of archery. 
“‘ He kept me to schoole,” writes the son, “or else I had not 
beene able to have preached before the Kings Majesty now.” 
21° 
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Latimer made so rapid progress in the learning of his time, 
that he entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, at the age of 
fourteen. At twenty he took his degree, and shortly after 
was ordained priest. He entered on the discharge of his cleri- 
cal duties with great zeal and with conscientious punctilious- 
ness, was promoted to be cross-bearer in the religious proces- 
sions of the University, and delivered, on receiving his degree 
of bachelor in divinity, a fierce diatribe against the doctrines 
of the Reformation, and especially against Melancthon and 
his writings. To this period of his life he refers in one of his 
sermons, when, after speaking of the Devil as “ the most dili- 
gentest Bishop and prelate in all England,” he adds: “ But 
heere some man will say to me, What sir, are ye so privy to 
the devills counsell, that ye know all this to be true? Truly 
I know him too well, and have obeyed him a little too much, 
in condescending to some follies.” His baccalaureate address 
was the occasion of the great change in his religious career. 
Among his hearers was Thomas Bilney, who had already em- 
braced the new doctrines, and, impressed by Latimer’s mani- 
fest ability and fervor, now sought an interview with him, and 
urged upon him the study of the Scriptures. The result was 
a speedy recognition of the non-Scriptural character of the 
Papistical theology, an exulting sense of new-found light and 
freedom, and an earnest and restless spirit of propagandism. 
This transformation took place when Latimer was about thirty 
years of age. 

From this time forward till his last imprisonment, with brief 
interruptions, Latimer was indefatigable in his publie labors 
in behalf of the Reformed faith, and was probably the most 
effective preacher of his age, we might almost say of the Chris- 
tian ages. It mattered not where he dispensed the Word, 
whether in cathedral, village church, or open street. His 
most pungent sermons were delivered in the public garden of 
the Westminster palace, where, as he says, there was a con- 
stant “ walking up and downe in the Sermon time,” and 
“such buzzing and huzzing in the Preachers eare, that it 
maketh him oftentimes to forget his matter.” He evidently 
was the founder of his own school. He had indeed read the 
fathers, and he quotes sometimes from Chrysostom’s homilies ; 
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but he seems not to have thought of them as even possible 
models for his so widely different surroundings. He preached 
as if a sermon had never been preached before, — as if it had 
been his special province to take the lead in applying the 
Gospel to men’s needs, hearts, and lives. He makes very little 
show of learning ; yet once in a while he gives a choice bit of 
exegesis, or a morsel of classical reminiscence, which indi- 
cates his fidelity as a scholar. His sermons are seldom com- 
posed after any plan, and when he has a plan, his digressions 
from it are so numerous and so wide as to show that rhetorical 
unity, if within his conception, is as far as possible from his 
purpose. Sometimes the successive words or clauses of his 
text give him starting-points, but he soon loses sight of them. 
His sermons are discursive commentaries on the condition of 
the Church and nation, the news of the day, the state of the 
public mind, the abounding temptations, and the prevailing 
sins, — in fine, free religious talks on all sorts of subjects that 
could anyhow be forced into juxtaposition with Christian 
truths or motives. He appeals in rapid succession to every 
mood of feeling, runs up and down the entire gamut of the 
emotional nature. Now he touches the fountain of tears ; 
now he is stern and vehement in rebuke, towering in his in- 
dignation at some high-handed crime into the stature of the 
Hebrew prophet on Mount Carmel; and now he mines his in- 
exhaustible vein of fun and drollery, passing from the gravest 
themes to the gayest with the simple words of transition, 
* And here by the way 1 will tell you a merry toy,” yet from 
“the merry toy” getting some illustration or argument by 
which he can lay hold with the more tenacious grasp on the 
consciences of his auditors. He hears what is said about his 
preaching, and repeats it in his next sermon, with his own 
shrewd and pithy criticisms on his critics. 

It is passing strange that Latimer’s head remained on his 
shoulders through the reign of Henry VIII. He spared the 
king as little as he did the meanest of his subjects. Shortly 
after he had been made bishop, he went with the other prel- 
ates to the court on New Year's day, to carry the accustomed 
presents to his Majesty. Each of the others offered a purse 
of gold ; Latimer gave the king a copy of the New Testament, 
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with the leaf conspicuously doubled down at the words, 
“ Whoremongers and adulterers God will judge.” He was 
first called to preach before the king in 1530. It seems that 
he did not escape the severest charges for his free speech 
in the royal presence. In one of his sermons before King 
Edward, we have a characteristic account of the style in which 
he had been accused before Henry, and of the adroitness with 
which he had drawn himself out of the snare, without retract- 
ing a single word that he had said. 


“In the kings dayes that dead is, a many of us were called together 
before him to say our mindes in certain matters. In the end one 
kneeled me downe, and accused mee of sedition, that I had preached 
seditious doctrine. A heavy salutation, and a hard point of such a 
mans doing, as if I should name him, ye would not thinke it. The King 
turned to me and said, What say you to that, sir? Then I kneeled 
downe, and turned me first to mine accuser, and required him, Sir, 
what forme of preaching would you appoint me, to preach before a 
King? Would yee have me preach nothing as concerning a King, in 
the Kings sermon? Have you any commission to appoint me what I 
shall preach? Besides this, I asked him divers other questions, and 
hee would make no answere to none of them all: he had nothing to 
say. Then I turned me to the King, and submitted my selfe to his 
Grace, and saide, I never thought my selfe worthy, nor I never sued 
to be a preacher before your Grace, but I was called to it, and would 
be willing (if you mislike me) to give place to my betters, for I grant 
there be a great many more worthy of the roome than I am. And if 
it be your Graces pleasure so to allow them for preachers, I could be 
content to beare their bookes after them. But if your Grace allow me 
for a preacher, I would desire your Grace to give me leave to discharge 
my conscience, give mee leave to frame my doctrine according to my 
audience : I had been a very dolt to have preached so, at the Borders 
of your Realme, as I preach before your Grace. And I thanke Al- 
mighty God, which hath alwaies beene my remedy, that my sayings 
were well accepted of the king, for like a gracious Lord he turned into 
an other communication. It is even as the Scripture saith, Cor Regis 
in manu Domini, the Lord directeth the kings heart. Certaine of my 
friends came to me with teares in their eyes, and told me, they looked I 
should have beene in the Tower the same night.” 


Latimer did not confine his interposition in public affairs to 
mere preaching. When the king undertook to suppress Tyn- 
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dal’s New Testament, and ordered all copies of it that could 
be found to the flames, Latimer protested against the sacri- 
lege, and vindicated the free circulation of the Scriptures, in 
a letter to the king, which a late English historian justly de- 
fines as being “ of almost unexampled grandeur.” The letter 
was without effect ; but the king, so far from being irritated 
by it, a very short time afterward gave the bold divine a living 
in Wiltshire, and at a subsequent period appointed him to the 
bishopric of Worcester. This last preferment Latimer retained 
less than three years. In the mind of Henry and in the policy 
of his court there was a rapidly retrograde movement toward 
all that had been denied of Romanism, except the Pope’s su- 
premacy. The “Six Articles” (so called), enacted in 1539, 
were a re-affirmation of the very dogmas from which the 
advanced thought of the English Church had been working 
itself clear. On their passage Latimer resigned his bishopric, 
and on his next visit to London he was arrested on the charge 
of having spoken against one or more of these Articles. 
Whether he was acquitted or not, it is impossible to deter- 
mine; but he remained at large till 1546, when he was exam- 
ined before the Privy Council, and committed to the Tower, 
whence under Henry the wonted passage was to the block. 
Probably this catastrophe was averted, in the case of the good 
bishop, by the king’s death. 

Immediately on the accession of Edward VI. Latimer was 
set at liberty, and strongly urged to resume his bishopric. 
This he declined, on account of his rapidly increasing in- 
firmities. He was then appointed preacher to the king, and 
seldom failed to preach twice each Sunday during the entire 
reign. In the volume of his sermons the most eloquent and 
forceful are those delivered before the young king. They 
are valuable as affording a wonderfully minute view of the 
transactions of the reign, the intrigues of the court, the con- 
dition of society, the state of opinions, and the prevalent degree 
of culture. On almost every topic they display keen insight 
and profound practical wisdom. Only in the science of po- 
litical economy he appears as even less than a novice. The 
enhancement of prices confounds his judgment and baffles 
his philosophy. Unable to trace it to the only possible cause, 
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the increase of money in the kingdom, he imputes it to the 
universal prevalence of avarice and extortion. The follow- 
ing passage shows conclusively that, the rise of prices being 
universal, there must have been an increase of the means of 
payment commensurate to that of the current rate of market- 
able commodities : — 


“T doubt most rich men have too much, for without too much we 
ean get nothing. As for example. The Physition. Ifthe poore man 
be diseased, he can have no helpe without too much; and of the Lawyer 
the poore man can get no counsell, expedition, nor helpe in his matter, 
except he give him too much. At Merchants hands, no kind of ware 
can be had, except wee give for it too much. You Landlords, you 
Rentraisers, I may say you Steplords, you Vnnaturall Lords, you 
have for your possessions yearely too much. For that heere before 
went for xx. or ix. pound by yeare (which is an honest portion to 
be had gratis in one Lordship, of another mans sweate and labour) 
now it is let for L. or an C. pound by yeare. Of this too much 
commeth this monsterours and potentuous dearth made by man, not- 
withstanding God doth send us plentifully the fruits of the earth, 
mercifully, contrary unto our deserts. Notwithstanding, too much, 
which these rich men have, causeth such dearth, that poore men (which 
live of their labour) cannot with the sweat of their face have a liv- 
ing, all kinde of victuals is so deare, Pigs, Geese, Capons, Chickens, 
Egges, &e. These things with other are so unreasonably enhaunsed. 
And I thinke verily, that if it thus continue, we shall be constrained to 
vay for a Pigge a pound. I will tell you, my Lords and Masters, this 
is not for the Kings honour.” 


It would appear from this statement that the only actual 
grievance lay in the fact that (as is always the case) the 
wages of labor had not kept pace with the general increase 
of prices, and this for the reason—always to be regretted, 
yet impossible of remedy — that in the lower portions of the 
social scale immediate necessity prevents the combination, 
explicit or tacit, by which those more advantageously situated 
can withhold what marketable commodities they have, till 
they can command an adequate remuneration. Labor, when 
prices rise, attains its rights in process of time, but not with- 
out straitness and suffering at the outset. We witnessed the 
process on the influx of gold from California. For a few years 
manual labor produced less in proportion to the value of the 
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necessaries of life than it had in the day of low prices; but 
at present, wages bear as advantageous a proportion to prices 
as they did thirty years ago. 

On Mary’s accession to the throne, Latimer, then at Cov- 
entry, was at once cited to appear before the Privy Council. 
He had intelligence of the officer’s approach, and prepared 
himself forthwith for the journey to London. He was com- 
mitted to the Tower, and his imprisonment was made gratui- 
tously severe. Cranmer, Ridley, and Bradford were confined 
with him. After some months Cranmer,’ Ridley, and Lati- 
mer were sent to Oxford to take part in a public disputation, 
in which commissioners of the Convocation of the realm were 
to represent the other party. Latimer— according to some 
authorities nearly eighty years of age — appeared in his 
prison attire, with a cap on his head buttoned under his 
chin, his spectacles hanging at his breast, his staff in his hand, 
and his New Testament under his arm. When told that he 
must take part in the disputation on the following Wednesday, 
he replied, with a smile, “ Indeed, gentlemen, I am just as 
well qualified to be made governor of Calais.”” When the 
time of disputation came, he adhered to his purpose of en- 
tering into no discussion with his adversaries, on the ground 
that in his infirm condition he might betray by feeble reasoning 
the cause to which he had devoted the strength of his prime 
and the energy of his life. ‘ Knowing,” says Addison, ** how 
his abilities were impaired by age, and that it was impossible 
for him to recollect all those reasons which had directed him 
in the choice of his religion, he left his companions, who 
were in the full possession of their vigor and learning, to 
baffle and confound their antagonists by the force of reason ; 
while he only repeated to his adversaries the articles in which 
he firmly believed, and in the profession of which he was 
determined to die.” In this judicious reticency we discern 
a touching manifestation of the genuine heroism which had 
marked his whole career, — his unsubdued will repressing the 
natural garrulity of age, lest it might do less than full honor 
to the cause dearer to him than life. 

The three bishops were kept in confinement sixteen months, 
during which time they were subjected to repeated examina- 
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tion, urged by alternate threats and promises to recant, and 
finally sentenced only when it was believed that they were 
neither to be intimidated nor cajoled into submission. Ridley 
and Latimer were doomed to suffer together. When a fagot 
was kindled, and laid at Ridley’s feet, Latimer said to him, 
“ Be of good courage, Master Ridley, and play the man; we 
shall this day light such a candle, by God’s grace, in England, 
as I trust shall never be put out.” As the fire approached 
him, he cried out, “ Oh! Father of Heaven, receive my soul.” 
So entirely absorbed was he in the visions of opening glory, 
that he seemed insensible to pain, and his countenance re- 
mained to the last not only serene, but joyous. His predic- 
tion was fulfilled. The candle then lighted still burns, and 
will ever burn. The record of his martyrdom has shed its 
day-beams on the path, on the dungeon gloom, on the death 
hour of many a sufferer for righteousness’ sake. The faith 
for which he gave his body to the flames has been hallowed 
for subsequent generations by no purer or more cherished 
consecration than that of his martyrdom. His name stands 
foremost in the sacramental host of Queen Mary’s victims ; 
nor does the entire history of the Church present a nobler 
example than his of sanctity in life, steadfastness in faith, 
courage in action, fortitude in endurance, triumph in death. 


Arr. XIV.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.—Wild Oats and Dead Leaves. By Swirn. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1860. 12mo. pp. 399. 


In anticipation of the Memoir which he proposes hereafter to write 
of his brother, Mr. Arthur Smith ventures to give this collection of 
stray leaves gathered from the various magazines and papers to which 
his brother was a contributor. They will recall by their playful style, 
by their grotesqueness, by their amiable satire, and by their superficial- 
ity, the characteristic manner of the lecturer who amused the world of 
London for so many nights and for so many years. No story was 
probably ever repeated to so many persons so many times without the 
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sense of fatigue, either on the part of speaker or hearers, as Mr. Albert 
Smith’s story of the ascent of Mont Blanc. It was always the same 
and always different, delightful at once because it was so old and because 
it was so new. There were cockneys who made it a point to hear 
this story once a week for years, and all travellers remember the even- 
ing which they spent with this good-humored egotist as one of the finest 
passag °s in their European experience. Albert Smith never had much 
to say, but he made his small capital go very far. He could not write 
like Dickens or Thackeray, or even like Douglas Jerrold, but he never 
attempted the extravagances of Sala, or the slang of the author of Guy 
Livingstone. He never fell from the style of a gentleman into the 
style of a buffoon or a maniac. Wit, properly so called, he had not, and 
he seldom ventures either upon a good ora bad pun. His stories make 
one laugh by the comical situations which they present, and by their ex- 
aggeration of those slight ordinary ills which occasion most of the misery 
of common life. They are the adventures of the Pickwick Club diluted. 

In this volume of Wild Oats we meet again several of the characters 
who have figured in Mr. Smith’s previous volumes. Mr. Ledbury gets 
into a few more difficulties, at home and abroad; Mr. Straggles has a 
day’s fishing, a day’s shooting, rides a steeple-chase, goes cheap to the 
races, and eats white-bait at Greenwich ; Mr. Grubbe has a night with 
Memnon ; Mrs. Perkapple appears in the Gothies’ Ball; Mrs. Crud- 
dle visits the Isle of Wight; and Mr. Tonks keeps Christmas in a 
fancy style. In the paper which deseribes “A Day with Barnum,” 
however, we take leave to say that Mr. Smith has invented for the 
famous showman a dialect which neither he nor any genuine Yankee 
ever used. Mr. Barnum’s English is not certainly of the choicest : 
but the patois which he is here made to speak would be as strange to 
a Connecticut pedler as it seems to a London lecturer. 

Some of Mr. Smith’s poetical pieces are thrown into this mixture. 
They do not seem to us of great merit, though the versification is 
smooth, and the sentiment agreeable. We make exception, however, 
in favor of the version of Biirger’s Lenore, in which both the spirit 
and the language of the ballad are admirably rendered. 


2.— Paul the Pope and Paul the Friar. A Story of an Interdict. 
By T. Apvotrnvus Trottore. London: Chapman and Hall. 
1861. 12mo. pp. 417. 


Tue Trollope family, mother and sons, have certainly a genius for 
book-making, if we deny to them any other kind of genius. All that ! 
VOL. XCIII. — NO. 192. 22 
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they write is readable, and it needs a practised reader to keep pace 
with what they write. Mr. Anthony Trollope gives forth his regular 
serial novel with as much accuracy and rapidity as the late Mr. James, 
and we expect a new photograph of parochial life and clerical manners 
as surely as we were used to depend upon a new appearance of the 
“solitary horseman.” Mr. Adolphus Trollope works the historical 
vein, and works it to good purpose. Few miners could get so much 
gold from such hard and unpromising fields, or beat it out over so large 
a surface in working it. He has the art of making slight material go 
very tar. 

In his latest work he has managed to “ invest with interest,” as the 
reviewers say, a theme which has been left almost unnoticed by other 
writers; has wrought out into a substantial volume of more than four 
hundred pages a passage from Italian history to which Ranke gives 
searcely five and twenty pages; and has brought forward as representa- 
tive men two personages to whom none but a book-maker would have 
thought of assigning such an honor. Both of these men, indeed, were 
remarkable in their way; both were, in some sense, self-made men ; 
and one of them, certainly, had in his character and in his action he- 
roic elements. But it must seem, even to a reader unfamiliar with 
history, that Mr. Trollope gives a disproportioned importance to a con- 
troversy so far inferior in dramatic positions and in permanent results 
to most of the religious controversies of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. This quarrel of words between the Pope and the Venetian 
Council, with ‘its short alarm, its petty intrigues, its ponderous efforts of 
compromise, and its final evasion, appears quite undignified when we 
think of the wars of the Reformation in Germany, which went before, 
or the strife of the English Revolution, which followed. There is 
nothing grand about it, and the actors seemed dwarfed to mere diplo- 
matists. The victory rested with neither side. The Pope did not 
win, since the Friar escaped his clutches; and the Friar did not win, 
since Venice conceded the substance of all that was in dispute. The 
story is a very apt illustration of the Italian proverb, which has passed 
into all languages : “Assai romor e poca lana.” 

Yet withal, though he has no battles to describe, no scenes of mag- 
nificence, or of terror, or of critical danger to bring before us, only dry 
details of what managers said and wrote and plotted, Mr. Trollope has 
succeeded in constructing a pleasant story. He has awakened a curi- 
osity to know more about this bold friar, who dared to defy in a Cath- 
olic land the threats and the terrors of the Papal power. Father 
Paul Sarpi appears here as the companion of Savonarola, and hence- 
forth the name of the Florentine Dominican will be associated with 
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that of the Venetian Servite. Heretofore, Sarpi has been thought of 
only as the half-malignant historian of the Council of Trent, a heretic 
in disguise, and a hypocrite in pretending to hold the Catholic faith 
while satirizing the work of Catholic doctors. Now he appears as the 
devout believer not less than the accomplished scholar, — one who 
would not sacrifice his faith to his knowledge, yet could not relinquish 
his knowledge at the bidding of any ecclesiastical lord. One result of 
this book of Mr. Trollope will be to change the usual estimate of Fa- 
ther Paul, which has come from the insinuations of Catholic writers, 
and to vindicate fully his sincerity and his honesty. 

Mr. Trollope does not succeed in making a hero of Paul the Pope. 
The lawyer Borghese was too hard-headed as well as too hard-hearted 
to win any sympathy for his genius or his virtue. Nor was he iniqui- 
tous enough to become conspicuous like Alexander or Innocent. He 
was one of those average popes, who excite neither admiration nor 
horror, neither pity nor contempt, —a far less remarkable man for what 
he was and for what he did than the Neapolitan Caraffa, who had borne 
before him the Apostolic name. When we think of * Borghese,” it is 
not of the obstinate martinet who strove to outwit and to browbeat the 
Venetian Republic, but of the luxurious, aristocratic family which still 
displays, as it has displayed for two centuries, its gaudy magnificence 
in palaces and gardens, in galleries and tombs, and has given by its 
splendid vanity such nourishment to art. Few of those who wonder 
at the jasper columns and the bronze sculptures of the chapel in Santa 
Maria Maggiore think of the man who is there commemorated as one 
whom such a monument befits. At the tomb of Julius IL, memory re- 
calls the warrior Pope not less than the genius of Michel Angelo. But 
at the tomb of Paul V., it is only Guido, Arpino, and Bernini whose 
hands we see, and not that of the vain man who commanded their 


work. 


3.— A Pictorial Handbook of Modern Geography, on a Popular Plan. 
Compiled from the best Authorities, English and Foreign, and com- 
pleted to the Present Time ; with numerous Tables and a General 
Inder. By Henry G. Bony, F.R.G.S., F.R.S. 
F.H.S., Hon. Member of the Institute of Geneva. Illustrated 
by one hundred and fifty Engravings on Wood, and fifty-one accu- 
rate Maps engraved on Steel. London: H.G. Bohn, 1861. 12mo. 
pp- 029. 


A CAREFUL reading of Bohn’s new manual of Geography enables us 
to say that it is an exceedingly accurate and valuable work, well con- 
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structed and arranged, written in a very pleasant style, and giving in 
a concise form an immense amount of information. A citizen of the 
United States might, indeed, complain that a very disproportionately 
small space is given to this vast Western Republic, — that a nation of 
thirty millions, with territory as large as the whole of Europe, should be 
dismissed in eleven pages and a half, while fourteen pages are given to 
Treland and sixteen to Scotland. But the account of the United States, 
short as it is, is in the main fair and correct. There are a few ludi- 
crous blunders, as where it is said that the Wenham Lake is one of the 


‘important inland seas, that the Pilgrim Fathers landed at Boston, and 


that Louisville is “remarkable for its mammoth cave, eight or nine 
miles long”! No mention, moreover, is made of Cincinnati among the 
great cities of the West, and St. Louis is called the “only large town 
in the centre of the Union.” The estimates of population, too, are 
based upon old tables, and are quite wide of the returns of the last 
census. 

The first forty pages of the manual are devoted to a rapid survey of 
the physical geography of the globe. Bating a few specimens of ambi- 
tious rhetoric, as where we read of the marches of Hannibal and Na- 
poleon “adorning the page of history,” and of “the tiny stream over 
which childhood may leap,” and an occasional questionable scientific 
statement, such as that upon the formation of lakes, this survey is ex- 
cellent. There is some bathos, certainly, in the account of the Ocean, 
and Byron’s swelling stanzas are by no means improved by the prose 
rendering which Mr. Bohn gives of them. In the short preliminary 
sketch of “ Political and Descriptive Geography,” we have noted one 
strange omission in the catalogue of European languages “ extensively 
spoken and understood,” that of the Italian language, which is not only 
the language of the great Italian nation, but to a large extent of the 
Levant, and has a wider range than the Greek, and certainly than the 
Latin, which is mentioned as one of the eight. No mention is made of 
the Swedish, Danish, Rouman, or Magyar, which are really more spoken 
than the Latin. "Two hundred and fifty-five pages of the volume are 
given to Europe, of which the British kingdom has one hundred, France 
fifteen, Germany sixteen, Prussia ten, Austria twelve, Italy fourteen, 
Russia seventeen, and Turkey ten, with a still smaller allowance to the 
remaining states. The errors in this portion of the volume are few and 
unimportant. We encounter, however, the absurd statement that the 
library of Earl Spencer at Althorpe is “the finest library in Europe”! 
The number of volumes, too, in several of the large libraries is un- 
derrated, as in that of Paris, which is put at only 800,000. The pop- 
ulation of Paris, too, is stated at a million or thereabouts, instead of 
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1,700,000, as it should be. It is said to be jive days’ journey from 
Véenna to Trieste, while it is really not more than twenty-four hours 
by a railway which has been opened for several years. The only ob- 
jection which we have to make to the exquisitely engraved and colored 
maps of the volume is, that they are not brought up to the present time, 
particularly in the delineation of railways. 

To Asia are given sixty-eight pages, and five maps. The summary 
of this portion is made with great skill, and there are scarcely any mis- 
takes. The most important that we noticed are the statement of the 
four castes in India, scarcely one eighth of the real number, and the 
evident error, due to mere carelessness, which makes the Presidency 
of Madras to consist of “145 square miles”! To Africa forty-four 
pages are given, and we have all here but the latest discoveries of 
Burton and Livingstone. From the list of lakes, Nyassa is unac- 
countably omitted. To America, North and South, with the West 
India Islands, seventy-two pages and ten maps are given. In this 
part mistakes are more frequent, and there are some typographical 
blunders. The last division of the work, with thirty-seven pages and 
four maps, treats of Australia, the islands of the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans, and the Aretic and Antarctic regions. There is a copious 
Index ; a very carefully prepared tabular view is prefixed to each 
section ; and the wood-cuts really help to make the text interesting by 
their aptness and their spirit. The volume is one of the most valuable 
of the long and various series of Behn’s Libraries, and we know of no 
English geography at once so full and so convenient for handling. 


4. — Essai d’Interprétation de Quelques Parties de 0Evangile selon 
Saint Matthieu. Par Henri Lurrerorn. Chaps. 1 et 2. Paris: 
Meyrueis. 1860. 8vo. pp. 142. 


M. Lutrerorn adopts the theory of Baur, that the Gospels were 
all written with a peculiar plan and design, ulterior to that of telling 
the story of Jesus. He maintains that only when such a special de- 
sign is recognized can the discrepancies of the Gospels be explained, 
and the things which they mention, as well as the things which they 
omit, be accounted for. His theory of Matthew’s Gospel is, that it was 
written for the purpose of refuting the false Messianic notions of the 
Jewish Christians, and vindicating the idea of a spiritual Messiah. He 
accepts as genuine the first two chapters of the Gospel, but goes on 
to show that Matthew introduces them only to heighten the contrast of 
the argument to follow, — that he gives this genealogy of Joseph, from 
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ancient kings, only to exalt the higher lineage of one whom he pro- 
ceeds to exalt as the very son of the Holy Ghost. If all the genealogy 
were to be received, it would prove only that the son of Joseph was, 
according to expectation, of the line of David and Abraham. But 
Jesus not being really the son of Joseph, the genealogy can have no 
weight. The author regards the second chapter, not as the historical 
continuation, but as the logical reply to the first. The theory seems to 
us to be untenable, and it is not defended by any clear or close argu- 
ment. But while we are not ready to accept M. Lutteroth’s theory of 
the fragmentary origin and polemic purpose of Matthew’s Gospel, or 
to agree with him “that Matthew produced the genealogy which is 
placed at the head of his Gospel only to reject it, and related the visit 
of the Magi only on account of popular errors which were connected 
with this tradition, and which he wished to correct,” we find in the 
volume much eandid, free, and valuable criticism. Some of the render- 
ings are new, and others present familiar meanings in a new light. 
The view of the * fulfilment” of prophecy, which the author seems to 
claim as a discovery, is only the “accommodation” theory differently 
stated. 

M. Lutteroth offers some sagacious remarks concerning the star 
which the Magi saw, which he considers to have been a natural ap- 
pearance, — one of those stars which are well known to astronomers as 
having appeared for a season, and afterward passed out of sight. He 
assigns the visit of the Magi to a later date than that usually supposed, 
says that the Magi had heard of the birth of Christ in Persia, before 
they set out on their journey, and that when they reached Bethlehem, 
the child had been presented in the temple, and had returned with his 
parents to his birthplace. He finds no contradiction between the ac- 
counts of Luke and Matthew, since Luke tells what took place at the 
birth, while Matthew tells what took place some weeks after the birth. 
The reason of his mentioning this coming of the Magi with gifts as to a 
king is, that he wished to show how unlike was the real sovereignty 
which Jesus claimed and exercised to the kind of homage indicated by 
these gifts. 

Beside our general objection to M. Lutteroth’s theory, we have two 
special objections to his volume. One is, that he has not used the best 
Greek text, Tischendorf’s, nor yet even Lachmann’s. The other is, 
that he has inserted among the notes a long polemical discussion on the 
Paschal chronology, which has nothing to do with the subject of his 
treatise. 


| 
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5. — Sermons du Pine Gavazzi, Chapelain de Garibaldi, suivis de 
l Ouverture des Chambres & Gaéte et du Départ de la Police, Pitces 
Macaroniques. Traduits de Vltalien par Fét1x Mornavp, pré- 
cédés d’une Notice sur le Pere Gavazzi. Paris: Poulet-Malassis 
et De Broise. 1861. liao. pp. 255. 


ANYTHING translated by M. Félix Mornaud is sure not to want the 
quality of spirit and brilliancy, whatever else it may lack. This repro- 
duction of Gavazzi’s Neapolitan harangues is certainly entertaining ; 
but it seems a strange misnomer to call such productions * Sermons.” 
They are sermons only for the reason that he who uttered them was a 
priest. Otherwise, no one would dream of classing them under such a 
title. They have neither the topics nor the style which belong to ser- 
mons, on any theory of preaching. They take no text from Scripture, 
and make no use of the sacred volume, except an occasional profane ap- 
plication of its words to Italian affairs. Not one doctrine of the creed, 
not one religious idea, comes up for discussion or notice. They are 
simply a series of vehement philippics against the Bourbons of Naples, 
and equally vehement laudations of Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi. 
Their only argument is a plea for Italian unity. Their only warning 
is a warning against political quarrels and jealousy. Their gratulation 
is that the Bourbons are gone, and that Naples is free. Sermons they 
are not, but they are very remarkable harangues, for boldness, for 
shrewdness, for vigor of expression, for keen satire, and for terrible in- 
vective. They are characteristic specimens of Italian popular oratory. 
The words rush on in a torrent; yet it is not random speech, but con- 
sidered and methodical madness. The appeal is to all classes, and to 
each class it is appropriately put. The women of Naples are urged to 
lend their aid in the holy cause of freedom, to give up their slavish de- 
votion to prayers, ceremonies, and the confessional, and to make them- 
selves useful in rescuing the suffering, in preparing soldiers for the 
army, and in educating their children in sentiments of patriotism. The 
clergy are exhorted to preach the new Gospel of Italian regeneration. 
In one of his addresses to the clergy, Father Gavazzi has a passage 
upon the vexed question of “ preaching politics,” which may be taken 
as a specimen of his style. 

“ But the clergy, to avoid compromising itself, to avoid taking trouble, may 
say, ‘1 don’t meddle with political questions. 1 can’t enter into secular affairs.’ 
O, you have busied yourself about these full enough until now. Can you not 
look after these things a little while longer. But no, I do not ask that you 
look after such things. I don’t say to the clergy, ‘ Preach politics.” I do not 
say, ‘Stand up in the pulpit to talk about political economy, or to talk about 
diplomacy, or to talk about how to make Italy over again.’ No! I do not 
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say this. But I do say, emphatically, Clergy, before going into this reaction, 
for which some priests and monks ought now to be in prison, — before going 
back and preaching in favor of the Bourbons, — without meddling with politics, 
speak of concord, speak of fraternity, of love, speak of the Gospel! For the 
Gospel is with us and for us! The Gospel is for Italy and not against it! 
Speak to us then of the Gospel! And when you have nothing better to talk 
about, talk about love of country. Yes, clergy, preach the love of country, for 
that is a love which Christ has sanctified, Christ has glorified, Christ has hon- 
ored, Christ has enjoined, Christ has blessed. Preach, clergy, the love of 
country, if you would raise yourself in the eyes of the country.” 

These discourses of Gavazzi were delivered in the open air, in the 
great square of Naples, near the Royal Palace, to immense crowds of 
the lower classes of the city, soon after the departure of the king and 
his family. They abound in such illustrations as the scenes around 
him and the then recent events were likely to suggest. The invention 
of the orator is taxed to furnish epithets of contempt for the fugitive 
tyrant. There are bold words, too, about the Roman government, and 
more than once, Gavazzi dares to tell that superstitious Catholic crowd 
that the time has come when the Pope must drop his secular sover- 
eignty, and be content with a spiritual lordship. Still bolder is the 
sareastic speech which he ventures to employ about the liquefying blood 
of St. Gennaro; and he not obscurely hints that the whole thing is a 
priestly trick, and that a well-sustained threat can at any time renew 
the miracle. The reporter of the discourses has given them additional 
picturesqueness of effect by inserting in parentheses the applauses of the 
crowd, and the gestures of the orator. No French translation, however, 
can do justice to the sonorous and rolling periods of Gavazzi's Italian, 
as pure as the best dialect of Rome. 


6. — Histoire de la Vie et des Eerits de Lord Byron. Esquisse de la 
Poésie Anglaise au Commencement du Sitgle. Par Armanp 
Monvort, Professeur de Littérature Etrangére & la Faculté des Let- 
tres de Montpellier. Paris: Durand. 1860. 12mo. pp. 350. 


Monpor’s Essay on Lord Byron and his Writings, which seems 
to have been an ouwvrage couronné of the Academy of Sciences and 
Letters in Montpellier, is an admirable specimen of calm, sagacious, 
and dignified criticism. The writer says just enough, and says it in 
the right way. He is a warm admirer of the great English poet, but 
no apologist for his vices or his eccentricities, and by no means a con- 
vert to his poetical theories. He has not aimed to give a full account 
of the man in all his strength and weakness, but to give an account of 
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the poet, and has exposed the life of the man only so far as it bears 
upon his poetical achievement. The personal sketch is simply the 
connecting thread for the separate stories of the several works, which 
are judged by their own merits, without regard to the character or the 
reputation of their author. We have but the merest glance at Byron’s 
domestic troubles, and only the bare mention of his illicit connections. 
Mondot’s work is a piece of literary biography, completely French in 
its exactness, in the notes not less than in the text. 

One thing ludicrous there is in this otherwise very respectable pro- 
duction. Of most of Byron’s poems Mondot undertakes to give an 
idea by the version of passages. In no respect are these versions 
renderings of the original. They are as far from repeating the lyric 
swing, rhythm, and fire of Byron as they are from literal accuracy. 
Mondot, indeed, apologizes for his inability to do justice to compositions 
so crowded with imagery and so instinct with passion. But he errs in 
thinking that his versified translations come near to giving even a taste 
of Byron. They are even wider of the mark than Chateaubriand’s 
translations of Milton. It would have been better to leave them with 
a literal prose rendering. The English reader who attempis to enjoy 
the flavor of Childe Harold, or Lara, or Manfred, in these French 
stanzas, will soon become indignant on finding how utterly the music, 
the grandeur, and the breadth of thought and imagery disappear, as 
Byron’s swelling lines are replaced by these finical and mincing 
phrases. 


7.— Les Seurs de Lait, Sctnes et Souvenirs du Bas Languedoc. Par 
Mme. Louis Figurer. Paris: Hachette. 1861. 12mo. pp. 178. 


Tue scientific reputation of M. Louis Figuier is likely to be fairly 
equalled by the literary success of the lady who bears his name. In 
her last story she has wrought out with great ingenuity, and with ex- 
quisite purity, both of style and thought, the very simple but very 
annoying theme of a man in love with two persons at once, both of 
whom are in love with him, and both of whom are so charming that it 
is as impossible for the reader as for the lover to tell which he ought 
most to love. The two damsels are seurs de lait, foster-sisters, — dif- 
ferent in rank and fortune, but equal in graces and equal in virtues, — 
both of them natural, chaste, kind, and self-sacrificing. There is of 
course only one way of solving such a problem, and that is, by the 
death of the lover. But no hint is given of this solution until the very 
last pages of the book ; nor is the reader permitted to suspect such a 
conclusion. The principal characters in the story are set off by excel- 
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lent auxiliaries, in the shape of a drunken father, an intriguing mother, 
an old grandmother, dumb with palsy, who is made to speak by the 
electrical cure (in this Madame Figuier makes use of her husband's 
science), a grisette sister, with her roistering lover, an old maid duenna, 
who also fulls in love with the hero of the story, and a Savoyard ser- 
vant, who loves one of the heroines. 

Not merely in the fine delineation of the characters, but in the 
descriptions of local scenery and customs in Languedoc, this story 
is very charming. We have a graphic picture of the Carnival, the 
scenes of Easter week, a fancy ball, the street promenades, and the 
interior life, with costumes and style very carefully noted. The most 
original scene, perhaps, is that of the chasse aux macreuses, — wild- 
duck hunting by torchlight on the lakes, differing widely from any 
form of sport which we have seen elsewhere described. Then we have 
the game of mail, played with great hammers and wooden balls. 
Flowers are described by Madame Figuier with a minuteness which 
shows the botanist not less than the artist. Altogether this French 
story is one that can be commended as fit for any cirele, and good alike 
in its style, its sentiment, and its final impression. 


8. — Lettres d’un Bon Jeune Homme & sa Cousine Madeleine. Recueil- 
leés et mises en Ordre. Par Epmonp Axnovut. Paris: Michel Lévy 
Fréres. 1861. 12mo. pp. 397. 


Aw author may presume too far upon his popularity; and this is 
what M. About has done in his latest volume. He has proved that it 
is possible for the author of a dozen brilliant books to be absolutely 
dull. The sketches in this volume are fragmentary, disconnected, often 
without point and even without wit. They seem to be gathered from 
the loose articles which have been thrown off from time to time in the 
magazines and newspapers. The title, foolishly fantastic, has no signifi- 
eance at the head of a volume which is mainly concerned with political 
satire and discussion, with topics in which neither the “Good Young 
Man” nor his “ Cousin Madeleine” would be likely to take any special 
interest. Some of the political speculations are sensible enough ; but 
in the main they are excessively careless, thin, and worthless. M. 
About is not the person to offer any valuable views on the “ Imperial 
Democracy,” the “ Liberty of the Press,” “ Parliamentary Régime,” or 
“* Municipal Liberties”; nor can his saucy and dashing style save his 
lucubrations on these themes from becoming tiresome. 

The volume is not all dull, however; and if it had come from a 
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writer less noted, might even, in its earlier chapters, surprise by its 
piquancy. There are bright things enough said to make the fortune 
of any ordinarily heavy writer. The sketch of Baden-Baden, which 
opens the series, is very racy; and throughout the book there are 
scattered pleasant epigrammatic sayings. “ La plus riche de toutes les 
libertés, c'est la liberté de s’enrichir,” is worth keeping for a proverb. 
What the popular newspaper says will apply to some American jour- 
nals of like kind, — “Je ne suis pas un journal de principes, car mes 
principes ont changé plus d'une fois ; je suis un journal de famille, et 
je me glorifie d’étre toujours resté fidéle & mes affections.” “I have 
the same religion as the rest of you,” says the Legitimist to his Cath- 
olic friends, * since je crois sans examiner et sans pratiquer.” Apropos 
of M. Veuillot, he makes an ingenious pun, — “* Car il est plus facile 
de ruiner un éditeur que de ruiner un argument, et la réplique la plus 
saisissante sera toujours une saisié.” “If bishops,” he says, “ have 
ceased to give to the children of kings lessons of politique, the time 
will come when kings will give bishops lessons of politesse.” Hits like 
these redeem the book from absolute dulness ; but as a whole, it is the 
least interesting of all the volumes which bear M. About’s name, and 
shows decidedly a loss of power. 


9.—1. The Constitutional History of England from the Accession of 
Henry VII. to the Death of George By Wexry LL. D., 
F. R. A. S., Foreign Associate of the Institute of France. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols, Lee, & Co. 1861. 3 vols. Small 8vo. 

2. The Constitutional History of England since the Accession of George 

III, 1760-1860. By Tuomas Erskine May, C. B. Vol. L 

London : Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 1861.  8vo. 

pp- xvi. and 512. 


We have had occagion so recently to speak at some length of Mr. 
Hallam’s general characteristics as an historian, and of the special 
merits of his “ Constitutional History of England,” that any further 
remarks on that great work would be superfluous, and it is now neces- 
sary only to note the publication of a new edition of it almost simulta- 
neously with the appearance of the first volume of Mr. May’s History, 
which is designed as a continuation of Mr. Hallam’s labors. 

The task which Mr. May has assumed is by no means an easy one. 
He has to follow a writer whose candor and impartiality are universally 
recognized, and cannot be too highly praised ; his narrative traverses a 
period during which party prejudice and passion burned with even 
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more than their usual fierceness ; and he has to discuss questions which 
are still debated with pertinacity and earnestness. But he has per- 
formed his task with signal ability and success. He is not less mod- 
erate in his opinions, and he preserves a not less rigid impartiality, than 
his predecessor, while his style is more fluent and animated. His ma- 
terials are abundant and trustworthy, and he has made excellent use of 
the vast treasures of information which, within the last twenty years, 
have thrown a greater flopd of light on the reign of George III. than 
illuminates any other period of English history. He has cited no man- 
uscript authorities ; but his references to printed works are numerous 
and judiciously made, and he appears to be familiar with the latest and 
best works on every part of his subject. More than this, his knowl- 
edge has been thoroughly digested ; and his volume everywhere gives 
evidence of the depth, as well as of the extent, of his information. 

His plan differs in several important particulars from Mr. Hallam’s, 
and is open to adverse criticism on the ground that it involves the 
treatment of one topic under several heads ; but if we take into consid- 
eration the limited extent of the period covered by his work, and the 
nature and relations of the subjects discussed in it, we are inclined to 
think that no better plan could have been formed. To the manner in 
which it has been executed we have scarcely any exception to take. 
Mr. May’s division of his topics is simple and natural, and, so far as 
we can judge from the portion of his work now before us, and from his 
references to various chapters in his second volume, it covers the whole 
ground. The first volume is divided into seven chapters. Of these 
the first two relate to the Influence of the Crown, from the accession of 
George III. to the present time, and trace its rapid growth in the early 
part of the reign of George IIL, when the king was strong enough to 
supersede that system of government by party which Burke so warmly 
eulogized, through all the modifications of the personal influence of the 
sovereign down to its just regulation under the present queen. The 
third chapter gives a full and satisfactory account of the memorable 
debates on the Regency question, with notices of the subsequent legis- 
lation relative to the incapacity or minority of the sovereign. The 
fourth chapter relates to the revenue of the crown, and contains a very 
admirable statement of the legislation during the last hundred years, in 
regard to the Civil List and other closely connected topics. The fifth 
chapter is devoted to the House of Lords and the Peerage, and treats 
of the different classes of peers, and of the sources and nature of their 
influence. The next chapter is on the House of Commons, and nar- 
rates at length the history of the various attempts at Parliamentary 
Reform, with some incidental remarks on a few topics of secondary 
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importance. The last chapter in the volume treats of the relations of 
Parliament, and especially of the House of Commons, to the crown, the 
law, and the people, and relates to the proceedings against Wilkes, the 
contest of the House of Commons with the printers, and some other 
topics connected with the rights and privileges of the two Houses. 

The second volume will include chapters on the history of party, 
civil and religious liberty, the administration of justice, the press, and 
other subjects. If it is executed with as much ability as the volume 
now published, the work will take its place among our standard his- 
tories, and will form an inseparable continuation of Mr. Hallam’s first 
two works. We shall probably return to this subject on the completion 
of Mr. May’s labors. 


10. — Memoirs, Biographical and Historical, of Bulstrode Whitelocke, 
Lord Commissioner of the Great Seal, and Ambassador at the Court 
of Sweden, at the Period of the Commonwealth. By R. H. Wurre- 
LocKE, Professor Royal of Wurtemberg. London: Routledge, 
Warne, and Routledge. 1869. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 475. 


Butstrope WHITELOCKE was one of the most conspicuous persons 
in England during the Commonwealth and the Protectorate. Yet he 
owes most of his reputation at the present time to the fact that he united 
the character of an author with that of a politician. At his death he 
left an immense mass of biographical and historical memoranda to illus- 
trate both his own life and the public transactions of that eventful pe- 
riod. Many of these documents are of much importance, and a selee- 
tion from them was published after Whitelocke’s death, under the title 
of “ Memorials of English Affairs.” which is well known to students of 
English history, and forms one of the principal sources of original infor- 
mation as to the civil war and the period immediately following it. 
From this work, and from some manuscript documents in the possession 
of his family, the memoir before us has been for the most part compiled. 
Though it brings forward few new facts, it presents a full and pretty 
well digested account of Whitelocke’s public and private life, and in- 
cludes many voluminous extracts from his published writings. The 
author, who is, we presume, a descendant from the Lord Keeper, is 
strongly inclined to exalt the personal character and to magnify the po- 
litical sagacity of his hero, and his estimate of both must be taken with 
much qualification. He has moreover a very absurd prejudice against 
lawyers, which he ventilates whenever an opportunity occurs, and on 
some other points his views are equally indefensible. His style has 
little brilliancy or vivacity, and as a whole the book is tedious and un- 
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satisfactory. It will scarcely raise Whitelocke’s reputation either as a 
statesman or as a patriot. Though he was an acute lawyer, and hu- 
mane in his sentiments, he was timid and vacillating in policy; and the 
reproach of insincerity rests heavily on some parts of his conduct. In 
more quiet times he might have been a great lawyer or a successful 
diplomatist ; but he was not equal to the position into which he was 
thrown during the civil war. 


11.—1. The Diaries and Correspondence of the Rigut Hon. GeorGe 
Rose: containing Original Letters of the Most Distinguished States- 
men of his Day. Edited by the Rev. Leveson Vernon Har- 
court. London: Richard Bentley. 1860, 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xvi. 
and 518, 527. 

2. The Diary and Correspondence of Asnot, Lorp 
cuester, Speaker of the House of Commons, 1802-1817. Edited 
by his Son, Cuartes, Lorp Cotcuester. London: John Murray. 
1861. 3 vols. 8vo. 

3. The Autobiography and Correspondence of Mary GRANVILLE, 
Mrs. DeLany: with interesting Reminiscences of George the Third 
and (Queen Charlotte. Edited by the Rigut Honorasite Lapy 
Lianover. London: Richard Bentley. 1861. 3 vols. 8vo. 

4. Autobiography, Letters, and Literary Remains of Mrs. Piozzi 
(Turace). Edited, with Notes, and an Introductory Account of 
her Life and Writings, by A. Haywarp, Esq@., Q.C. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. 1861. 12mo. pp. 531. 


No period of English history has been so amply illustrated as the 
reign of George III. It might seem, indeed, as though almost every 
person of note in that age kept a diary, and wrote or preserved letters, 
with a view to posthumous publication ; and within a quarter of a cen- 
tury more than a hundred volumes of “ Diaries and Correspondence ” 
must have been given to the world. The increased facilities for the 
transmission of letters in that reign, as compared with the preceding cen- 
tury, tended to make letter-writing fashionable; while travelling was 
still attended with too many discomforts and inconveniences to allow of 
much personal intercourse between town and country. Under these 
circumstances it is not surprising that the art of letter-writing attained 
to a degree of perfection which we fear that it no longer possesses ; and, 
fortunately, enough of this correspondence has been preserved to enable 
us to form almost as clear a conception of the statesmen then directing 


public affairs as if we had personally known them. The published dia- 
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ries and letters of the period are an invaluable contribution to historical 
literature ; and it is with much satisfaction that we add to this rich eat- 
alogue the volumes named above. All of them have been published 
within a few months, and all add something by way of corroboration or 
amendment to our previous knowledge of the social and political history 
of England. 

Of the four letter-writers named at the head of this notice, George 
Rose never held a seat in the Cabinet, but he was always an active 
politician, and during nearly half of his life he was connected with the 
government, and on terms of friendship and intimacy with the head of 
the administration. In politics he was one of the most devoted follow- 
ers of the younger Pitt, to whose patronage he owed his entrance into 
office, and he was for nearly a quarter of a century one of that great 
man’s confidential advisers. To this circumstance much the larger part 
of his reputation may be traced; and the chief interest of his “ Diaries 
and Correspondence” arises from the light which they throw on Mr. 
Pitt’s life and character. Many of the letters printed in his Correspond- 
ence are from Mr. Pitt himself, or relate directly to him; and a large 
part of the Diaries consists of notes of conversation with him. Among 
Mr. Rose’s correspondents were the Bishop of Lincoln (Pitt’s biogra- 
pher), Lord Auckland, Mr. Canning, and other prominent politicians ; 
and the whole collection, which covers a period of nearly forty years, 
possesses much historical interest. But it has been edited in a manner 
which can scarcely be too severely criticised. The materials are ar- 
ranged according to no well-considered plan; reference to particular 
documents is rendered difficult by the want of an Index; there are no 
biographical notes or illustrations ; and the size of the volumes is in- 
creased nearly one half by the addition of a worthless commentary. We 
have never, indeed, seen a worse-edited book, or one in which the utter 
incompetency of the editor was more obvious. A bigoted admiration 
of Mr. Pitt, and an equally insane hatred of Mr. Fox, and of the Whigs 
generally, appear to be Mr. Harcourt’s chief qualifications for editing a 
correspondence which is in itself interesting and instructive, and which 
might have been made even more valuable, if he had understood the 
duties and responsibilities of an editor. 

Charles Abbot, first Lord Colchester, whose journal and private let- 
ters fill the next three volumes on our list, was the son of a clergyman 
of the Church of England, and was born at Abingdon in Berkshire on 
the 14th of October, 1757. He was educated at Westminster and at 
Christ-Church College, Oxford, where he gained several prizes. After 
leaving Oxford, in the summer of 1778, he went abroad, and resided 
for some time on the Continent, for the further prosecution of his 
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studies. Early in 1783 he was admitted to the bar, but he did not ac- 
quire much distinction as a lawyer; and on the death of his brother, in 
1794, he determined to relinquish all hope of achieving success in this 
field of professional labor, and accepted the appointment of Clerk of 
the Rules in the Court of King’s Bench. In June, 1795, he entered 
Parliament as one of the nominees of the Duke of Leeds, though he 
afterward claimed the right to pursue an independent course in support 
of the measures of Mr. Pitt. On the formation of the Addington min- 
istry, in 1801, he was made Chief Secretary for Ireland. He remained 
in that country as successor to Lord Castlereagh for a little more than 
six months, when he was chosen Speaker of the House of Commons. 
This important position he held until May, 1817, when he was forced 
by declining health to vacate the chair, and was transferred to the 
Upper House, with the title of Baron Colchester. In 1819 he went 
abroad in pursuit of health, and he remained on the Continent for 
nearly three years. On his return he took part occasionally in the dis- 
cussions in the House of Lords, and rendered himself conspicuous as 
one of the opponents of Catholic Emancipation. He died on the 7th 
of May, 1829, and was buried in the north transept of Westminster 
Abbey, near the graves of Pitt and Fox, Canning and Castlereagh. 
Lord Colchester was not a man of brilliant parts, but the position of 
First Commoner in England, which he held for more than fifteen years, 
gives interest and importance to his opinions respecting the men with 
whom he was officially connected and the measures which were dis- 
cussed before him. Few persons were more favorably situated to ob- 
serve the course of events, and though the selection from his papers 
now published is among the least interesting of its class, it is in some 
respects invaluable. The Diary begins on the 27th of October, 1795, 
shortly after he entered Parliament, and comes down almost without 
interruption to April 26, 1829, nearly to the last hour of his life. On 
several interesting and important points it affords new and unexpected 
information. Among these are the formation and early history of the 
Addington ministry, the opposition to Catholic Emancipation, and the 
resignation of the ultra Tories on the appointment of Canning as prime 
minister. In some of the early entries relative to Mr. Abbot's resigna- 
tion of his seat in the House of Commons as member for the University 
of Oxford, Mr. Canning appears in a very unfavorable light. Nowhere 
else have we seen such striking proofs of that personal vanity which 
was one of the chief defects in his character; but it should be observed 
that Lord Colchester seems always to have been unfriendly to Canning, 
and is quite likely to have done him some injustice. Among Lord 
Colchester’s correspondents are Lords Redesdale, Sidmouth, Castle- 
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reagh, and Amherst, Dr. Philpotts, now Bishop of Exeter, Mr. Pitt, 
Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Canning, the Duke of Wellington, and most of 
the party leaders of his time. Many of these letters are short and in- 
significant, but some are of much historical importance ; and several 
other documents and memoranda of interest are now first printed. 
Though the portion of Mrs. Delany’s Correspondence now published 
ends only a few months after the accession of George IIL, we have the 
promise of another instalment, bringing the work down to her death in 
1788, during a part of which period she resided at the court of that 
monarch ; and it may therefore be very properly included in our 
present list. Mary Delany was a niece of George Granville, first 
Earl of Lansdowne, and was born on the 14th of May, 1700. Her 
father was a man of very little property, and much of her early life 
was passed away from home. At the age of seventeen she was forced 
by her uncle to marry a Cornish squire old enough to be her grand- 
father. This person, Pendarves by name, was coarse and brutal in his 
habits, and his only recommendation was his great wealth, which her 
uncle supposed would before long make her one of the richest widows 
in England. With this venerable husband she lived for seven dreary 
years, in a dilapidated old house in Cornwall, performing all the duties 
of a wife with the most assiduous fidelity until his death. When he 
died he left no will, and his fortune passed to his own family. Mrs. Pen- 
darves was therefore left with but slender means of support. For the 
next eighteen years she remained a widow, residing partly in Ireland 
and partly in England ; and in 1743 she again married. Her second 
husband was Dr. Patrick Delany, an Irish clergyman, much older 
than his wife, but a man of many excellent qualities, and of some 
ability as a writer. Her second term of married life extended over a 
quarter of a century, and appears to have been productive of much 
quiet happiness. After Dr. Delany’s death his widow returned to . 
England, and became a great favorite with the king and queen, from 
whom she received many proofs of affectionate regard. She died at the 
age of eighty-eight, leaving an unblemished name and a reputation for 
skill in every elegant accomplishment. The three memorial volumes 
edited by her kinswoman, Lady Llanover, include an Autobiographical 
Fragment written late in life, a series of autobiographical letters ad- 
dressed to her friend the Duchess of Portland, and several hundred 
miscellaneous letters, most of which are to her sister, Mrs. Dewes. 
Mrs. Delany wrote with great ease and simplicity, and her correspond- 
ence presents a charming picture of her own life, beside throwing 
much light on the social condition of England and Ireland in the last 
century. But the collection is unreasonably voluminous, and its size 
23 ° 
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will deter many persons from reading it. Those who give the volumes 
a cursory examination will be amply repaid for the time thus spent. 
They will find much that is new, and will carry away from the book a 
better idea of the domestic life of cultivated people in England in the 
last century than can be obtained anywhere else. 

The last volume on our list owes its interest to the personal history 
of Mrs. Piozzi, and to the celebrity which she acquired through John- 
son’s friendship for her, and in consequence of her second marriage, 
rather than to the intrinsic importance of the letters and other papers 
included in it. The collection is prefaced by an elaborate account of 
her life and writings, by the editor, a well-known contributor to the 
Edinburgh Review. This sketch covers nearly a hundred and sixty 
pages, and though it comprises many interesting facts and anecdotes, it 
is open to criticism as being needlessly prolix, and as including many 
statements which are afterward repeated in other parts of the volume. 
Of the remainder of the book, about one half is filled by a selection 
from Mrs. Piozzi’s correspondence, extending over the last twenty-five 
years of her life, and for the most part confined to her letters to Sir 
James Fellowes, one of her executors. These letters are often lively 
and entertaining, and contain much pleasant gossip and criticism ; but 
notwithstanding Mrs. Piozzi’s reputation, they are much inferior in 
ease and gracefulness of expression to the letters of Mrs. Delany. 
Mrs. Piozzi was never an elegant or forcible writer, either in her pri- 
vate letters or in her published works; and after reading Mr. Hay- 
ward’s selection from her writings, it is difficult to escape from the 
conclusion that she has been greatly overrated. Beside his selection 
from her correspondence, Mr. Hayward has given about twenty pages 
of autobiographical memoranda, apparently taken from different note- 
books, some characteristic marginal notes made by her in a copy of 
Wraxall’s “ Memoirs of my own Time,” and in a copy of the “ Let- 
ters to and from Dr. Johnson,” and several interesting excerpts from 
“ Thraliana,” chiefly relating to Miss Streatfield, Fanny Burney, Ba- 
retti, and the Misses Thrale. The department especially designated as 
“ Literary Remains” includes a large number of short pieces in prose 
and verse, and some extracts from Mrs. Piozzi’s work on “ British 
Synonymy.” They are in no respect remarkable, but are interesting 
for the light which they throw on the intellectual character of a woman 
who held so conspicuous a place in literary and fashionable society at 
the close of the last century. 
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12.— Vacation Tourists, and Notes of Travel in 1860. Edited by 
Francis Gatton, M. A., F. R.S., Author of “ The Art of Travel,” 
ete. Cambridge [England]: Macmillan & Co. 1861. .8vo. pp. 
viii. and 483. 


Tuis volume affords a striking illustration of the prevalent taste for 
travel and adventure, and is both novel and attractive in its design. It 
includes thirteen narratives of journeys, separately undertaken in the 
summer of 1860, by members of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and other gentlemen in the pursuit of health or pleasure, the 
records of which are brought together in a single volume merely for 
convenience of publication. Of these narratives, four relate to Switzer- 
land, one to Syria, one to Peru, one to Iceland, one to Scotland, and 
the rest to different parts of Europe. They are marked by great ine- 
qualities of style, and by the defects incident to the hasty preparation 
of such a volume; but on the whole the design has been well executed, 
and future publications of the same general character will form a wel- 
come addition to the literature of travel. The most noticeable papers 
in the volume are the * Journal of a Yacht Voyage to the Faroe Islands 
and Iceland,” by Mr. J. W. Clark, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and the account of a visit to Norway by Mr. H. F. Tozer, Fellow 
and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. Both deal with comparatively 
unhackneyed subjects, and are enlivened by many graphic sketches. 
Next to these in interest are the several papers descriptive of adven- 
tures in Switzerland, and the narrative of “ A Visit to Peru” by Mr. 
C. C. Bowen, the last of which is scarcely inferior to the best pieces in 
the volume. The paper on “ Naples and Garibaldi,” by Mr. W. G. 
Clark, Tutor of Trinity College, and Public Orator of the University of 
Cambridge, and the narrative of “ A Visit to North Spain at the Time 
of the Eclipse,” by the editor, are scarcely worthy of the place which 
they occupy. Their omission would have been no loss to the reader. 
The other papers do not demand special notice. 


13. — Sketches of Early Scotch History and Social Progress. Church 
Organization: The University: Home Life. By C. Innes. Edin- 
burgh: Edminston and Douglas. 1861. 8vo. pp. xx. and 624, 


Tue early history of Scotland is far less interesting to the general 
reader than is that of England or of the Continental nations during the 
same period. Yet it presents some. salient points, and within a few 
years it has received much attention from Scotch antiquaries. Their 
researches have brought to light many curious documents, which have 
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not only illustrated the annals of their own country, but have also 
helped to elucidate the history and institutions of other nations. Some 
of the most important results of these studies were embodied in Mr. 
Innes’s interesting and instructive volume on Scotland in the Middle 
Ages, noticed in a former number of this journal; and in the work 
now before us, he has collected some further fruits of his inquiries in 
the same field of historical investigation. The substance of the volume 
has already appeared in works issued by the Bannatyne Club and 
other publishing societies in Scotland ; but to most readers the whole 
will be new. The materials collected by Mr. Innes are now distributed 
into three chapters of unequal length. Of these, the first traces in a 
rapid manner the ecclesiastical history of Scotland from the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, including notices of the principal bishopries, Glas- 
gow, Caithness, and Aberdeen, and of the great monasteries, Melrose, 
Scone, Newbattle, Kelso, and others. It exhibits much research, but 
from the multiplicity of uninteresting details, and the frequent occur- 
rence of unfamiliar names, the narrative is singularly dry and tedious. 
The next chapter records the history of the Universities of Glasgow 
and Aberdeen, and is at once curious and entertaining. It is enriched 
with many striking extracts from contemporary diares and other trust- 
worthy documents. As a picture of Scotch college life at different 
periods in the history of the two Universities, it will be read with much 
interest. The third chapter is based on the Morton, Breadalbane, 
Cawdor, and Kilravock Papers, and gives an excellent view of the 
social progress of the country as illustrated by the history of those 
families. Like the chapter on college life, it comprises much impor- 
tant information, and is a valuable contribution to historical literature. 
The Appendix contains several original documents, together with a dis- 
cussion of some curious points in Scotch history. The worth of the 
volume is much enhanced by a very full Glossary and an Index. 


14. — The History of France. By Parke Gopwin. Vol. I. (An- 
cient Gaul.) New York: Harper and Brothers. 1860. 8vo. 
pp- 495. 


Tr is a singular fact, that there is in our language no good history of 
France. Important eras, detached periods, have been treated by Eng- 
lish authors with great intelligence and skill; yet the literature of Eng- 
land lacks a full and satisfactory narrative of the events that have made 
its neighbor across the Channel perhaps the most influential nation on 
the continent of Europe. The interest which British statesmen and 
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scholars have felt in the affairs of France has, doubtless, been satisfied 
by the copious collections made by French writers and in their own 
language ; while the information needed or desired by the body of the 
English people has been competently supplied by such meagre sketches 
and epitomes as those of White, Smedley, and Crowe. We may well 
congratulate ourselves that in our country has arisen the scholar whose 
learning and abilities have specially fitted him for this task, and whose 
love of literary investigation and fondness for this particular subject are 
strong enough to carry him through all its difficulties. To write the 
entire history of the French people, from the early days when the Gauls 
tirst appear in the annals of the world, down to the close of the last cen- 
tury, involves a labor which nothing but a genuine enthusiasm would 
willingly encounter. To write it in a manner that befits the remarkable 
story itself, demands not only learning, patient labor, and the mastery 
of a good style, but the highest form of historical genius, — that rare 
capacity for selecting and grouping, for combination and arrangement, 
for painting, in clear perspective and fit colors, the long series of the 
events and personages that stand out prominently in the life of a nation. 
That Mr. Godwin will exhibit that genius, we are not yet prepared to 
affirm; but we have no doubt that his work, when completed, will be 
an invaluable addition to our historical literature, and entitle him to a 
place among the more conspicuous historians who have made our lan- 
guage in that department so illustrious. 

This first volume opens with the earliest notices that history furnishes 
of the ancient dwellers in Gaul, and closes with the Treaty at Verdun, 
in 843, by which the dominions of Charlemagne were divided among 
his sons. The sketches of the different portions of this long period are, 
of course, of very unequal interest; yet all are given in a lively, pictu- 
resque style, which nowhere allows the reader’s attention to flag. The 
importance of the several eras is well discriminated, and their due promi- 
nence given to the divers personages who appear on the canvas. Charles 
Martel, Pepin, and Charlemagne are presented with great distinctness, 
and the details of their respective careers skilfully wrought out. The 
classical scholar will read attentively, and not without instruction, the 
account of the Roman dominion in Gaul, and its permanent effects there. 
And though few in our day care anything for the internal wars of Aus- 
trasia and Neustria, not many, we are persuaded, will be disposed to 
omit the chapter that records them. 

If we rightly understand Mr. Godwin’s Preface, his plan is to complete 
his labors in six volumes, bringing his work down to the period of the 
Revolution of 1789. The next volume will treat of Feudal France to the 
time of St. Louis; the third, of the period of the national and religious 
wars ; the fourth, of the times of the great ministers, Sully, Mazarin, and 
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Richelieu ; the fifth, of the reign of Louis XIV.; and the last, of the 
eighteenth century. We shall look eagerly for those coming volumes, 
and shall expect to find them worthy of the author’s genius, learning, 
and industry, and a valuable contribution to the literature of our country. 

Mr. Godwin writes generally in a very pleasant and sprightly, though 
occasionally too ambitious style, and shows an excellent mastery of the 
English tongue, which he uses commonly with great propriety and ef- 
fect. Yet he is guilty sometimes of what seems to us an unpardonable 
affectation, or something worse, in his introduction of strange words. 
We can bear, though we are not pleased, to meet our old familiar Odin 
under the disguise of Odhinn; and though we are aware what work 
Gregory of Tours and others make of Frankish proper names, we hardly 
like to meet him whom we have so long known as Clovis, transformed 
into Chlodowig, and Lothaire changed into Lutherr. But worse than 
this, why will not “eager,” or “ covetous,” answer Mr. Godwin’s needs 
as well as avid, which stares us in the face on the very first page. He 
seems to delight in consternated, where “frightened” would be strong 
enough. Aseribed to the glebe, whatever may be thought of it as a ren- 
dering of ascripti glebe, is certainly not English; and when he says 
atoned with his hide, few would at once think of a forfeiture of landed 
property. We doubt the fitness of equal lances as a translation of the 
equa lance of St. Gregory, when plainly the notion is simply of a pair 
of scales. When he says, “The Roman rhetors coruscated with con- 
gratulatory metaphors,” he has surely forgotten the law of simplicity. 
There are other like cases. They are only blemishes, yet very dis- 
agreeable ones, in a work generally marked by good taste, and which 
has so much real excellence and merit. 


15. — Wissenschaftliche Grammatik der Englischen Sprache von Evv- 
arp Frepver, Weiland Oberlehrer am Gymnasium zu Zerbst, und 
Dr. Cart Sacus, Oberlehrer am Gymnasium zu Brandenburg a. H. 
Leipzig: Wilhelm Violet. 1861. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xix., 514, 412. 


A work of true German scholarship is the new English Grammar 
by Edward Fiedler and Carl Sachs. It must be allowed, setting all na- 
tional pride aside, that little enough has been done to throw light upon 
the historical development of the English language, and now we find 
German scholars leading the way. Appreciating at their just value 
the works of Latham and others, it must still be admitted that our lan- 
guage possesses nothing which for research and comprehensiveness can 
compare with the labors of the brothers Grimm in Germany, and their 
numerous successors. 
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The Wissenschaftliche Grammatik of Fiedler and Sachs is a study 
upon that portion of the Indo-Germanic tongues more particularly 
connected with English etymology. The latest labors of Sanscrit 
scholars have been freely used, and the work is enriched with the 
newest results of researches in the domain of the Celtic branches, as 
well as of those in the Gothic and Saxon. Still that clear and simple 
exposition of facts, which is the first virtue of French and English phi- 
lological productions, will be sought in vain in the learned volume now 
under consideration. One will often be reminded of the words of 
Madame de Staél, when perusing some of those laborious expositions, 
— they apply perhaps as well to German philologers as to German 
playwrights, — Les Allemands ne savent jamais finir. 

The present work, divided as it is with scientific precision and over- 
loaded with citations, is calculated only for professed scholars. There 
is not a single page that would bear consecutive reading. One section 
is developed with particular fulness. It is that concerning the relative 
Romanic and Germanic elements in the English tongue. The second 
volume is devoted exclusively to the syntax and prosody of the language. 
The truly “ Scientific Grammar,” presenting the results of the labors of 
its authors in the driest possible form, is well adapted for reference. 
It commends itself to the scholar by the genuineness of research, and 


the perfectly incredible amount of learning displayed on every page. 


16.— The Washingtons. A Tale of a Country Parish in the lith 
Century. Based on Authentic Documents. By Joun Nassau Simp- 
KrNSON, Rector of Brington, Northants. London: Longman, Green, 
Longman, and Roberts. 1860. 16mo. pp. 326, Ixxxix. 


In Brington church may be still read the epitaph of Lawrence 
Washington, the father of John, the first member of the family who 
emigrated to America, and whose grandson or great-grandson was the 
father of George Washington. The parish record of Brington and the 
church-walls reveal other names of the same family, as also memorials 
of the noble Spencer family, connected by marriage and close intimacy 
with the Washingtons ; and the entire neighborhood retains numerous 
traditions concerning both these households, — the one illustrious in its 
ancestry, the other predestined to a higher and more cosmopolitan fame 
in its posterity. It was not unnatural that Mr. Simpkinson should 
have traced out and set in order such vestiges as were within his reach 
of a name identified with heroism and liberty all the world over, and 
no man can have greater adaptation or facilities for such a task than 
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an English clergyman of the Established Church. Our author has 
combined two enterprises in this one volume. More than three fourths 
of its pages are occupied by an historical novel, in which are brought 
together the known names, places, and incidents connected with the 
Washingtons in the lifetime of the emigrant John. The story is care- 
fully conformed, not only to the manners and culture of the seven- 
teenth century, but, in many of its most interesting particulars, to 
the specific entries in sundry “ Household Books” recently found at 
Althorp, the chief seat of the Spencers. These books, of which Mr. 
Simpkinson gives copious extracts in an Appendix, must be of invalua- 
ble worth to the antiquary. They contain complete inventories of the 
furniture in the various apartments, a minute account of the expenses 
incurred in a banquet given in 1634 to Charles I. and his Queen, and 
the smallest details of expenditure on the farm and for the table. With 
these points of support, and these limitations in record and tradition, 
there still remained a wide scope for invention in the sketching of 
character and of individual experience. In this our author has been 
happy. He presents a series of pleasing pictures, and the tale, while 
as far as possible from the sensation school, has enough of interest and 
excitement to satisfy a moderate taste. There are two characters that 
are described with great skill, and are adapted to remain profoundly 
impressed on the reader’s mind, —those of the curate of Brington and 
Edward Spencer, who are represented as in intimate religious commun- 
ion, —the former being what would now be termed a Low Churchman, 
and the latter lower still, and strongly leaning toward Puritanism. 

But, to American readers at least, the chief interest of the book 
must grow from the portion given to the genealogy and history of the 
Washington family, in which our author thinks that he has made sev- 
eral valuable discoveries. The Spencer connection is carried back as 
far as the reign of Henry VIII., and the household books furnish 
abundant proof that the Washingtons frequented Althorp, and were 
on terms of the most familiar intercourse with its owners. It appears 
also from these books that John Washington was knighted by James I. 
in 1622 or 1623, —a fact which does no especial credit to his memory, 
though it is certainly to his credit that he dropped his title on the 
ocean passage, and was never known by it in the New World. A Mr. 
Washington, a page in attendance on Prince Charles during his Span- 
ish courtship, of whose death at Madrid mention is made in Howell’s 
“ Familiar Letters,” is believed to have been a younger brother of Sir 
John. Our author supplies materials for a hypothetical correction in 
the commonly received accounts of John Washington’s life in America. 
He is known to have arrived in Virginia in 1657. After his settle- 
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ment in the Province, he is said to have married Miss Ann Pope, to 
have become a magistrate and a member of the House of Burgesses, 
and, in the capacity of colonel, to have led the Virginia and Maryland 
forces against a band of Seneca Indians. All this may have been ; 
but he was an old man to have been and become so much in the land 
of his exile. He must have been married as early as 1620, and was a 
widower in 1624. His father was married in 1588, and the date of 
John’s knighthood certainly renders it probable that he was one of the 
oldest of the seventeen children of that marriage. He had three sons, 
— Mordaunt, John, and Philip, — of whom there remain no authentic 
records. Is it not highly probable that his son John accompanied him 
to Virginia, and that it was the son, not the father, who married Ann 
Pope, and chastised the Seneca Indians? Our author has very little 
doubt that he has identified the house occupied at Brington by Law- 
rence Washington, the father of Sir John. There is still standing a 
house, more substantial and more ornate than the surrounding farm- 
houses, with the following inscription over the door: “THE LORD 
GIVETH THE LORD TAKETH AWAY BLESSED BE THE NAME OF THE 
LORD CoNnsTRUCTA 1606.” Now the parish register records both the 
baptism and the burial of a child of Lawrence Washington during 
the year 1606, while it furnishes no other name whose parochial his- 
tory corresponds to this motto, so unique and so touching. For our- 
selves we are convinced, and, should it be our happiness to set foot on 
English soil, we shall make a reverent pilgrimage to that ancient dwell- 
ing, as the home and nursery of those noble elements of character 
which had distinguished the Washington family long before they cul- 
minated in him who has made the name immortal. And not the least 
of our anticipated pleasures will be the prosecution of our quest under 
the courteous guidance of Mr. Simpkinson, who has so thoroughly 
won our respect for him as a writer, our confidence in him as an an- 
tiquary, and our high appreciation of his worth as a Christian man 


and minister. 


17. — The Schools of Modern Greece. A Lecture before the American 
Institute of Instruction. By Cornerivs C. Fevron, President of 


Harvard College. 12mo. pp. 72. 


Tuis Lecture is so full of valuable information — much of it derived 
from the author’s own observation and correspondence, and almost all 
of it from sources not generally accessible — that we would gladly tran- 
scribe large portions of it, had we room. But we must content our- 
selves with referring to a few points of special interest. 
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No race can ever have risen more rapidly than the Grecian. Under 
the Turkish rule, though the love of learning was never wholly oblit- 
erated, there were in Greece neither literary institutions nor avenues to 
literary distinetion. Rich Greeks sent their sons to foreign universities, 
and these sons found employment mainly in Turkish finance and diplo- 
macy. At the present time the educational system of Greece would 
compare favorably as to its organization with the very best in Europe, 
and President Felton doubts whether in any other country in Christen- 
dom so much is done, in proportion to the wealth and population, for 
the education of women. The grades of schools are the Demotic, or 
elementary; the Hellenic, or middle schools; and the Gymnasia ; from 
which last pupils pass into the University of Otho at Athens. In addi- 
tion to these, there exist, under the auspices of the government, Mili- 
tary, Agricultural, Polytechnic, and Theological schools; and espe- 
cially a high school or college for the education of young women, with 
a department for the training of those who are destined to be teachers. 
There are also a considerable number of private schools. The Univer- 
sity has already a library of nearly one hundred thousand volumes ; is 
organized in full in the four Faculties, and has a corps of professors 
_ justly distinguished for learning and eloquence. There are many other 
topics touched upon in this able and intensely interesting lecture, to 
which we would gladly refer ; but we know that the author would be 
most of all gratified by our quoting a portion of his account of the 
labors of Dr. and Mrs. Hill, — American missionaries, whose essential 
services, rendered in the very formation of modern Greek society, will 
be beneficially felt as long as the nation shall endure. 


“In Dr. and Mrs. Hiil, the Episcopal Board have two able and devoted 
persons, competent and eager to carry their principles into execution. They 
went to Greece before the war was over, After a time, they sailed to the 
Peirwus, and landing there, the only means of reaching the ruined city, five 
miles off, was a little Attie donkey, on which Mrs. Hill rode, while her hus- 
band walked by her side. Not a house was standing in the famous city of 
Athens. The frequent bombardments and sieges through which it had passed, 
had reduced it to a pile of rubbish. These devoted missionaries, as soon as 
they had provided a temporary shelter, collected the tattered and starving 
children who were crouching amidst the desolation, and proceeded to carry 
out their instructions by establishing a school before a school-house was built. 
This was more than thirty years ago. The school has grown with the growth 
of the city ; and those who now attend it — to the number of five or six hun- 
dred — are, in many cases, the children or grandchildren of the earliest pupils. 
The children are taught gratuitously the elements of a good common educa- 
tion, — reading, writing, arithmetic, — together with household arts, — such as 
sewing, knitting, making up garments, and the like. English and American 
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ideas of personal neatness and order form the basis of the training for domes- 
tie life. Any one who has visited the East, will readily understand that the 
inculcation of these ideas is an important matter, inasmuch as they are not 
universally accepted even among the richer classes, who sometimes tolerate in 
their houses the presence of certain animated specimens of natural history, 
more interesting in their zovlogical relations than in their social qualities. 
Mrs. Hill was one of the first — perhaps the very first — to prove that the 
attendance of these lively but unwelcome inmates was not, as has been sup- 
posed, a necessity of the climate, and that their room was in all respects much 
better than their company ;— a public service deserving to be rewarded by a 
statue of gold. 

“In this school for the gratuitous instruction of the poorer classes in Athens, 
Dr. and Mrs. Hill, aided by an estimable lady who has been associated with 
them for many years, have established a boarding-school for the higher educa- 
tion of young women. In this school are received the daughters of many of 
the best families, not only among the Greeks of the Hellenic Kingdom, but 
among the Greek population of European and Asiatic Turkey. It would be 
difficult to find a more interesting assemblage of young persons, anywhere in 
the world. They have all the vivacity which marks their race, with a docility 
of temper which makes the task of teaching them a perpetual delight. The 
best masters, in the different branches of an elegant and accomplished educa- 
tion, are employed, while their domestic, moral, and religious training is care- 
fully attended to by Dr. and Mrs. Ilill, and their excellent associate. They 
are taught the ancient classics of their country, several modern languages, 
among them the English, which they learn to read, write, and speak perfectly, 
and the more practical branches. The good influence exercised by this train- 
ing upon the characters of these young women, at the most impressible age, 
can hardly be exaggerated. The blessings of this truly Christian education 
go with them to their distant homes, and add to the happiness of domestic life, 
to the uttermost limits of the Hellenic people. 

“ These excellent missionaries enjoy the confidence of all classes in the 
community, — of the Greek Church, the Catholic Church, and the Protestant 
Churches. This is the natural result of the able instructions of which I have 
spoken, and of the wisdom, patience, and discretion with which they have 
been carried out. Dr. Hill has never concealed his opinions, nor made un- 
worthy concessions. He preaches twice every Sunday, and administers the 
sacraments of his church, in the little Episcopal chapel, appropriately bearing 
the name of St. Paul, his hearers being English, American, and Greek, — any 
who desire to attend. He has long been the chaplain to the British Embassy, 
having received the appointment from the British Government as a tribute to 
his character and services, in the time of the late Lord Lyons, — the excellent 
father of the present distinguished minister at Washington, — and still contin- 
uing to hold it under the liberal and accomplished Sir Thomas Wyse, a Cath- 
olic gentleman, and one of Dr, Hill’s warmest friends. 

“ For more than a generation, the influence of these eminent missionaries 
has been extending itself throughout the Levant. It has been their high 
privilege to render great service in reconstructing the edifice of civilization 


| 
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in an illustrious but long suffering country. They have been the favored 
agents in repaying, to some extent, the debt the whole world owes to the 
ancestors of the existing Hellenic race. To only a few among the greatest 
benefactors of mankind, has such an opportunity been afforded ; still fewer 
have had the wisdom given them from on high to turn such an opportunity to 
account. They started right, and they have made no mistake ;— and now, 
as the evening of life begins to descend upon them, they are surrounded by 
the blessed results of their long labors. I am not much disposed to envy 
others ; but I confess I do envy them the happiness they must feel in the con- 
sciousness not only of duty faithfully performed, but of great ends successfully 
achieved. They shall find their exceeding great reward, when the Master, 
whom they have obeyed, shall receive them with the welcoming words, *‘ Well 
done, good and faithful servants.’ ” — pp. 37 — 40. 


18. — Suffolk Surnames. By N. 1. Bowprren. Third Edition. 
London: Triibner & Co. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1861. 
8vo. pp. 757. 


Turis edition is seven times the size of the first, and about twice that 
of the second. We duly noticed the second, and described the genesis, 
progress, and scope of the work. When that appeared, Mr. Bowditch 
was in the prime of his strength; the preparation of this has beguiled 
the weary hours of premature infirmity and decline. The additions to 
the former issue are not mere names, but with them very many of those 
traits of wit and humor which can give zest to the driest theme. We 
might not have recurred to this work now, had its author remained 
with us ; but we cannot lose the opportunity of adding ours to the uni- 
versal tribute of regret and honor. A clear and keen mind, generous 
culture, scholarly tastes, genial manners, integrity for which the uni- 
verse had no sufficient bribe, generosity which neither forgot the near 
in behalf of the remote, nor yet, while it began at home, ever rested 
there, the virtues which most honor and the graces which most adorn 
humanity, make us thankful that he has lived, and thankful for the 
many in whose gratitude he will still live. 

19. — New England Congregationalism in its Origin and Purity: il- 
lustrated by the Foundation and Early Records of the First Church 


in Salem, and various Discussions pertaining to the Subject. By 
Daniet ArrLeton Wuite. Salem. 1861. &vo. pp. 319. 


Tue separate contents of this volume are of a merely local interest ; 
but its purpose and conclusions appertain to the meaning, theory, and 
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history of Congregationalism. The First Church in Salem, constituted 
A. D. 1629, was the first church formed in New England. The earliest 
record of that church has not been preserved. There exists, however, 
a book, in which the original entries commence in 1660, and are pre- 
ceded by transcripts from a former book. Among these transcripts is 
what purports to be the original covenant of the church, which is silent 
with regard to disputable dogmas, refers only incidentally to the funda- 
mental articles of religious faith, and is entirely filled with the details 
of domestic, social, ecclesiastical, and religious duty. This same cove- 
nant is quoted in full by Mather in his Magnalia, as the original cove- 
nant. He, indeed, in speaking of the mode of admission to the church, 
says: “Some were admitted by expressing their consent unto their 
confession and covenant”; but there is no vestige extant of a confes- 
sion distinct from the covenant, and hendiadys is by no means an 
unusual figure with the Mathers, both father and son. Moreover, 
Mather evidently had before his eye, when he wrote, Morton’s Me- 
morial (1669), in which the formation of the church in Salem is nar- 
rated, the phrase “ confession of faith and covenant” occurring several 
times in the narrative. The question at issue is, whether there was 
not in addition to the “ covenant,” which is extant, a “confession of 
faith,” which is irrecoverably lost. The aflirmative has been on sev- 
eral occasions maintained very strenuously, and by inferential reason- 
ing of no little force; the negative has had in three several discussions 
Judge White's able advocacy. We regard the preponderance of argu- 
ment as manifestly and strongly on his side, and we believe that almost 
all that can be ascertained with regard to the early church-covenants of 
New England tends to the conclusion that dogmatic creeds or “ confes- 
sions of faith” had no place in the primitive church-order of New Eng- 
land. But both parties to the Salem controversy have been intention- 
ally discussing behind this an ulterior question, namely, whether the 
founders of our New England churches were indifferent to dogmatic 
variance, and looked only for the evidences of a Christian character as 
prerequisite to church-membership. Here we cannot agree with Judge 
White. We suppose that dogmatic subtilties were left out of the church- 
covenants, because it was not considered even possible that dissenters 
from the general belief should seek admission to the church. Fences 
are not a primitive institution, and would not exist were there no errant 
cattle. Exclusive creeds could hardly have been agreed upon till there 
were persons to be excluded. This very Salem covenant was renewed 
in 1660, with the addition of a paragraph, the pith of which is contained 
in these words: “Therefore we doe Covennant by the help of Jesus 
Christ to take heed and beware of the leaven of the doctrine of the 
24* 
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Quakers.” Had there been Quakers, or anti-Calvinists of any deserip- 
tion, endeavoring to plant heresies among the good people of Salem in 
1629, the church covenant would have included, no doubt, a sufficiently 
stringent creed. 

But while we are not inclined to magnify the importance of this con- 
troversy, we cannot but admire the Christian candor, calmness, and 
courtesy with which it is conducted on Judge White’s part. The fin- 
ished volume was brought to him on his death-bed, and there certainly 
could not have been a word in it which, in his closing hours, he could 
wish unwritten. We are glad to have this parting and valued memo- 
rial of one whose scholarly gifts and endowments, civic services, social 
graces, and saintly virtues gave him a large place and insure for him a 
blessed memory in the heart of our whole community. 


20.— Memoir of Nathaniel Emmons ; with Sketches of his Friends 
and Pupils. By Epwarps A. Park. Boston: Congregational 
Board of Education. 1861. 8vo. pp. 468. 


We doubt whether in the theology of New England any other man 
has been so influential as Dr. Emmons. Never has there lived a man 
who was more completely the master, or more abjectly the slave, of 
logic than he. It would be as easy to find an ill-made joint in a Vulcan- 
wrought suit of armor, as a loose link in his reasoning. But where 
there was no flaw in his argument, the intrinsic improbability of a con- 
clusion, or its inconsistency even with fundamental beliefs, made no im- 
pression whatever upon his mind. A reductio ad absurdum would have 
been wholly void with him; for he never started from premises that he 
doubted, and he knew himself incapable of false deductions from his 
premises. His error no doubt consisted in his regarding the truths of 
theology and the facts of religion as all measurable by logical standards, 
whereas many of them, “ passing all understanding,” are beheld by di- 
rect intuition, or received by a simple act of faith. We are not going 
to criticise Dr. Emmons’s doctrinal system; for such criticism would be 
out of place here; but in all his statements of doctrine, where we agree 
with him as well as where we differ from him, we notice a certain an- 
thropomorphism, as if he were incapable of imagining a Supreme Being 
or a moral universe greater than he could define and comprehend. 

But while he undoubtedly developed the logical faculty to such an 
inordinate degree as to derange somewhat the proportions of his intel- 
lectual nature, he was a truly great man in mind, life, and character, — 
one of the giants whose race we fear has become extinct. His indus- 
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try was incredible, — such profound study on the driest themes, mixed 
with still more elaborate thinking; such multitudes of sermons and 
essays carefully prepared for the press ; and such a thorough filling of 
his soul with themes on which his hastiest writing or unwritten speech 
seemed overflowingly rich! His power over the minds of others has 
had few parallels in his profession. Hardly leaving his old study-chair 
in the obscure village where he spent nearly seventy years of his life, 
he moved pulses of thought and sentiment beyond the Alleghanies and 
beyond the ocean. Nearly one hundred divines had been his pupils, 
not nominally, but really, deriving from him ways of thinking and 
reasoning which they else would never have formed, and from distant 
parishes and far-off missionary fields looking and listening with undi- 
minished reverence to the sage of Franklin. Nor is his private and 
domestic life less attractive. Precise, quaint, and whimsical, he ap- 
pears always kind, generous, and genial ; beautiful in the simple amen- 
ities and charities of a Christian household, blending equal tenderness 
and firmness under the early sorrows that made his home desolate, 
and majestic beyond description as he meets the frequent visitations of 
the death-angel to his family in his own old age and infirmity. A life 
of ninety-six years, a pastorate of sixty-eight, left him in the front rank 
of the living for a whole generation, and gave him almost the experi- 
ence of a posthumous fame. His character was too massive, his intel- 
lectual and spiritual life too great and manifold, the ramifications of his 
influence too various and labyrinthal, while his external history was too 
brief and uneventful, to permit a Memoir of him to be written in the usual 
way. Professor Park has brought together, in a well-arranged series 
of chapters, a great mass of materials, which might serve for a history 
of Congregationalism. In much of the work he was the mere com- 
piler of these materials ; in the portion written by his own hand, we 
never miss his accustomed grace, point, and power. 


21.— Annals of the American Pulpit ; or, Commemorative Notices of 
distinguished American Clergymen of various Denominations, from 
the early Settlement of the Country to the Close of the Year Eighteen 
Hundred and Fifty-Five. With Historical Introductions. By Wit- 
B. Sprague, D.D. Volume VII. Methodist. 8vo. pp. 848. 


We have the promise of a review of this volume for our next num- 
ber from a contributor who cannot fail to do it justice. Meanwhile we 
would say that Dr. Sprague’s work even grows in interest with its 
progress. Each volume mines an entirely new vein, opens the view 
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of an entirely new class of characters, and brings us into conversance 
with a new order of biographical talent. This is the very time for the 
preparation of the volume now before us. The Methodists have been 
of late sedulously building the sepulchres of their early prophets. 
Their clerical biography has been enriched by the lives of many of 
those rude and zealous pioneers, who incurred dangers by flood and 
field, and “ perils among false brethren,” with a resolution which no 
earthly power could daunt, and with a devotion which seemed to revive 
the martyr-age of primitive Christianity. Meanwhile, in later years 
the Methodist Church has assumed the patronage of learning, endowed 
educational institutions of a high order, and called into its service no 
mean array of men who in cultivation and in all the graces of pulpit 
oratory have stood abreast of the first preachers in our older denomi- 
nations. Sketches of both classes are to be found in this volume, in 
due and well-adjusted proportion ; so that we pass from the wild ad- - 
venture and romance of border life into the society of refined and 
scholarly divines. In the former portion we find much that is gro- 
tesque, much that appeals to our most tender sympathies, much that 
elicits our profoundest reverence ; while in the latter we witness as en- 
tire a consecration of the best gifts to the holiest uses as has been seen 


since the days of the Apostles. In the whole we trace Dr. Sprague’s 
kind and catholic spirit, exquisite skill and taste, and hardly equalled 


industry. 


22.— A Memoir of Daniel Safford. By his Wife. Boston: Ameri- 
can Tract Society. 1861. 12mo. pp. 384. 


Tuts is a very remarkable life. Daniel Safford was born in Hamil- 
ton, Massachusetts, in 1792, and died in Boston in 1856. He had a 
scanty district-school education, was apprenticed to his brother, a black- 
smith in Salem, and at an early age established himself in that trade in 
Boston. He gradually became a prosperous man, resolved to cease 
adding to his property when it had reached forty-five thousand dollars, 
and during the last thirty years of his life gave for charitable uses more 
than seventy thousand dollars, — the benefactions of some single years 
amounting to between four and five thousand. But his was a charac- 
ter to be measured by no pecuniary estimate. In his boyhood he be- 
came an earnest and devoted Christian, and one who felt the solemn 
weight of his Master’s parting charge to his disciples. His religion was 
a working force, making his domestic and social life pure, upright, and 
beautiful, training his intellect and judgment for posts of weighty trust 
and offices of momentous counsel, energizing him for active and self- 
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denying charity, lifting him, with all the modesty of a lowly spirit, into 
the position of a high-priest among his brethren, by a holier unction 
than could flow from human lips or drop from human fingers, making 
him honored and beloved as few men in a generation are, and render- 
ing him the centre and source of genial influences that extended to the 
high places of education, the lowest depths of want and depravity, the 
remotest missionary stations in heathendom. His house was not only 
the abode of warm-hearted hospitality, but the established home of mis- 
sionaries, self-consecrated men and philanthropic women, the asylum 
for forsaken widowhood and orphanhood, whether of high or low de- 
gree on the conventional scale, the sanctuary for prayer and conference 
on the great Christian enterprises of the day. How his time and 
means sufficed for so large an amount of activity and charity none 
knows but the Lord who strengthened and blessed him. The facts are 
patent, and are given in detail, with name, date, and circumstance ; 
else they would almost exceed belief. No one who desires to do good, 
no one who would become conversant with illustrious examples of 
Christian excellence, should fail to read this Memoir, or can read it 
without being stirred to warmer vows and more strenuous efforts for 
his own growth in the spiritual life, and for the service of his genera- 
tion and race. 


23.—Christ in the Will, the Heart, and the Life. Discourses. By 
A. B. Muzzey. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 1861. 16mo. 
pp. 371. 


Tus is one of a kind of volumes of which we cannot have too many. 
It consists of thirty-two parish sermons, on the simplest and most essen- 
tial themes of Christian belief and duty, bound together by no other 
thread of unity than the uniform purpose of the true minister, not to 
display himself, but to preach the Gospel, and to preach that not spee- 
ulatively or abstractly, but in its close application to the infirmities, 
needs, trials, and griefs of his hearers. Mr. Muzzey’s style is not 
ambitious or highly rhetorical, but perspicuous, pure, and grave. His 
illustrations are drawn, not from remote topics, but from the inherent 
contents of his subject and the condition of those whom he addresses. 
His subjects cover a wide range, yet are, with hardly an exception, 
within the compass appropriately termed evangelical. The Discourses 
are Scriptural, not by over-affluent quotation, but by their reliance on 
the authority of revelation, and by their constant recognition of its su- 
premacy in all matters of faith and duty. 
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24.— Miscellaneous Sermons, Essays, and Addresses. By the Rev. 
Cortianpt Renssevaer, D. D., Late Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Board of Education. Edited by his Son, 
C. Van Renssevaer. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1861. 
8vo. pp. 569. 


Dr. Van Rensseiaer was the son of Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
still fondly remembered under the title of the “Good Patroon.” He 
studied law; but subsequently, under a profound sense of duty, pre- 
pared himself for the Christian ministry. After a short pastorate in 
Burlington, New Jersey, and a brief employment in other spheres of 
labor, he was elected to the Secretaryship of the Presbyterian Board 
of Education, in which office he labored with self-forgetting assiduity, 
till the rapid inroads of pulmonary disease compelled him to resign it 
two months before his death. He died in July, 1860. His personal 
character was one of great excellence and loveliness, with the amenities 
of the finished gentleman refined and exalted by the graces of the fer- 
vent and devoted Christian. ‘The Miscellanies contained in this vol- 
ume comprise controversial pamphlets, historical discourses, and occa- 
sional sermons. They display little imaginative wealth or rhetorical 
skill; but are noticeable chiefly for their directness, simplicity, and 
frankness, for the strenuous purpose in which they were conceived, and 
for the catholic, generous, courteous, and kindly spirit which they mani- 
fest toward those who differed from the author in belief, policy, or 
practice. The most remarkable paper in the volume is a Sermon on 
the Death of Bishop Doane, in which the author enters without cere- 
mony into the charges made against the Bishop in his lifetime, speaks 
in plain terms of his faults, sets off against them his excellences, mer- 
its, and services, and pleads with his hearers for their kind judgment 
and honorable remembrance of one who, not without human frailties, 
possessed indefeasible claims on the grateful regard of the community 
in whose bosom he had lived and died. 


25.— Select Sermons of the Rev. Wortuixeton Sita, D. D., late 
President of the University of Vermont. With a Memoir of his Life, 
by Joseru Torrey, D. D., Professor of Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1861. 12mo. pp. 368. 


Prestpent Samira was one of those men more frequently found, we 
believe, among the children of our New England yeomanry than any- 
where else, in whom one hardly perceives the absence of genius, in the 
massiveness of substantial ability and working power. We can trace 
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in his life and writings few vestiges of creative talent, vivid fancy, or 
self-forgetting enthusiasm ; but we find what is far better, sound practi- 
eal wisdom, intense industry, unswerving loyalty to his God, his faith, 
and his calling, and the capacity of swaying and moulding the wills and 
the activities of those under his charge, tuition, or influence. As a pas- 
tor, he raised a feeble and lukewarm congregation to outward prosperity 
and spiritual strength, refusing advantageous situations elsewhere be- 
cause his people still needed him, enduring straitnesses and privations 
rather than leave his flock to be scattered, all the while retaining his 
scholarly tastes and habits, and drawing his congregation up to him- 
self, instead of sinking to the lower plane on which they would have 
been content to remain with him. As the presiding officer of the Uni- 
versity, he placed the institution on a firmer financial basis, conciliated to 
it the impaired confidence of the community, and in various ways con- 
tributed largely to its honor and usefulness; while his formal instrue- 
tions and his private counsels were treasured as golden words, and are 
still remembered with tender and reverent gratitude. His sermons are 
earnest, weighty, strongly guarded, ably reasoned expositions of the doc- 
trines of the Gospel, with profoundly solemn appeals to the consciences 
of his hearers. Professor Torrey’s Memoir is a beautiful and worthy 
tribute to a rich character and a noble life. 


26.— The Ordeal of Free Labor in the British West Indies. Try Wm. 
G. Sewett. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1861. 12mo. 
pp- 325. 


Tuts is, as it seems to us, a work of very great value. It gives the re- 
sult of personal examination, and puts on record specific facts and sta- 
tistical details. The author is trammelled in his observations neither by 
preconceived theories nor by the desire of generalizing his results. He, 
in fact, declines presenting general conclusions, on the ground that each 
island had its own history, its peculiarities of position, soil, and adapta- 
tion, its commercial facilities or hinderances, its numerical proportions 
and social relations between the dominant and the enslaved races, and 
that there is not one of the particulars comprehended under these heads 
that has not modified the effects of emancipation. He accordingly 
makes his statement of the condition of things in each island separately. 
It is very certain that in all the islands the ruin of large sugar-planta- 
tions has followed close upon the enfranchisement of their cultivators. 
And this ought to have been the case; for the owners of those estates 
were generally absentees, who expected to meet from the proceeds of 
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the sugar-crops the expense of oversight, the dilapidation from the ab- 
sence of the owner's care, and the cost of a luxurious mode of life for 
themselves and their families. But this could be effected only by the 
over-working and under-feeding of their operatives to the last degree. 
Moreover, almost all these large estates were mortgaged, and were un- 
der constantly increasing embarrassments, so that their ruin, or that of 
their owners, was not caused, but only hastened, by emancipation. On 
the other hand, it is certain that the freed men of these islands have in 
great numbers become proprietors and cultivators on their own account, 
that a larger variety of agricultural products is raised than formerly, 
that there is an enhanced standard of comfort, intelligence, and morality, 
and that resident and provident white proprietors are able to derive as 
large a proportional revenue from their estates as accrues in any part 
of the world from agriculture under free labor. Still further, as regards 
the great staple, there has been an increased production on all the 
larger islands, Jamaica alone excepted. The average annual quantity 
of sugar exported from Trinidad, Barbados, and Antigua, for the four 
years preceding emancipation, was 89,300,000 pounds; the average 
from 1856 to 1860 was 154,400,000, Before emancipation the annual 
imports of these three islands — which with no great change of popula- 
tion may be assumed as a fair index of expenditure for comfort and 
luxury — averaged $5,140,000; while their imports in 1859 amount- 
ed to $840,000, The causes of stagnation and decline in Jamaica 
are such as would have developed themselves had slavery continued. 


27.— Trumps. A Novel. By Gro. Wma. Curtis, Author of “ Nile 
Notes of a Howadji,” “The Howadji in Syria,” “The Potiphar 
Papers,” “ Prue and I,” ete. Splendidly illustrated by Augustus 
Hoppin. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1861. 12mo, pp. 502. 


WE have been told that some of the characters in this novel repre- 
sent, and to a certain degree caricature persons, living or dead, to 
whom or to whose memory the author owed respectful silence at least, 
if not profound reverence. So far as this is true, we have not a word 
of apology for the book. But, aside from this objection, it seems to us 
the best of Mr. Curtis’s works, and among the very best of American 
novels. ‘The good characters are eminently lifelike, and are sketched 
with a hand of equal delicacy and power. The weak, vain, and wicked 
personages are made much more grotesque than in actual life, and yet 
not so grotesque as we have been accustomed to see similar personages 
in Dickens’s novels. The plot is ingenious, the dénowement is well 
managed, and the conclusion fully satisfies the sympathies and wishes 


of the reader. 
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28.— After Icebergs with a Painter: a Summer Voyage to Labrader 
and around Newfoundland. By Rey. Lovis L. Nosie, Author of 
the “ Life of Cole,” “ Poems,” ete. New York: Appleton & Co. 
1861. 12mo. pp. 336. 


Mr. Nosve has a painter’s eye and a poet’s soul. His voyage car- 
ried him among the grandest coast and water scenery of our Western 
world, and his descriptions reproduce what he saw with singular vivid- 
ness. The volume is made still more attractive by engravings of a high 
order of excellence. No lover of the picturesque can afford the absence 
of this book from his table. 


29.— Pampinea and other Poems. By Tuomas Avprica. 
New York: Rudd and Carleton. 1861. 16mo. pp. 72. 


Wuewn Mr. Aldrich’s first volume of poems appeared, we predicted 
for him a high and lasting reputation, if he would only give time enough 
to self-culture, and to the elaboration both of poetical thought and of 
rhythmical expression. We still say the same, and he is not too old to 
profit by our advice. We see in this volume precisely what we saw in 
the first, and po more, — the same traits of rare and beautiful promise, 
the same faults and defects. If he sends a poem to the press every 
week or two, he will always fill very acceptably a column in a maga- 
zine or a corner of a newspaper; if he will dam up his Helicon till it 
gathers speed and power, its richer, fuller flow will give him the fame 
which his ephemeral productions will only almost earn for him. 


30. — A History of Georgia, from its first Discovery by Europeans to 
the Adoption of the present Constitution in MDCCXCVHIL By 
Rev. Witiiam Bacon Stevens, M. D., Professor of Belles Let- 
tres, History, ete., in the University of Georgia, Athens. In Two 
Volumes. Vol. I. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1847. Vol. 
II. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 1859. 8vo. pp. 503, 524. 


Tuese volumes have come into our hands only since our last issue. 
We have no time to speak of them now as they deserve; and, were it 
otherwise, we should prefer waiting for our special notice of the history 
of Georgia till she has wheeled back into the line of loyal States. 
Trusting that this condition will not long be wanting, we beg leave to 
say now, that for thoroughness of research, aptness of method, and ade- 
quacy of style, this work cannot but take rank by the side of our best 
VOL. XCII. —No. 192. 25 
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State histories, while many of its materials, especially those of the first 
volume, are of the highest interest to every American, and are easily 
accessible in no other form. 


31. — Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer. A Complete Pronouncing 
Gazetteer, or Geographical Dictionary, of the World. Containing a 
Notice and the Pronunciation of the Names of nearly One Hundred 
Thousand Places. With the most recent and authentic Information 
respecting the Countries, Islands, Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Towns, 
&e. in every Portion of the Globe. Including the latest and most 
reliable Statistics of Population, Commerce, ete. Also, a Complete 
Etymological Vocabulary of Geographical Names, and many other 
valuable Features, to be found in no other Gazetteer in the English 
Language. Edited by J. Tuomas, M. D., and T. BaLpwiy, assisted 
by several other Gentlemen. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1861. 8vo. pp. 2182. 


Wuen this Gazetteer first appeared, we spoke of it in terms of high 
commendation. It is not yet superseded, nor is it in danger of losing 
its foremost place, if it is kept even with the changing and expanding 
geography of the times. The publication of the census*of 1860 will 
furnish a suitable occasion for a thorough revision of the work, and we 
doubt not that the publishers and editors will avail themselves of it. 


32.— 1. A Description of Ancient and Modern Coins, in the Cabinet 
Collection at the Mint of the United States. Prepared and arranged 
under the Direction of James Ross Snowpen, Director of the 
Mint. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1860. 8vo. pp. 412. 
Plates 26. 

2. A Description of the Medals of Washington ; of National and Mis- 
cellaneous Medals ; and of other Objects of Interest in the Museum of 
the Mint. Illustrated by seventy-nine Fac-simile Engravings. To 
which are added Biographical Notices of the Directors of the Mint 
from 1792 to the Year 1851. By James Ross Snowpen, the Di- 
rector of the Mint. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 4to. 
pp- 203. 


To those who have visited the Mint at Philadelphia it is needless for 
us to speak of its collections. To others, we may say that they com- 
prise several hundreds of ancient and medizval coins; specimens of 
the coinage of the United States, both before and since they assumed 
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that appellation ; coins of all the nations with which we have any com- 
mercial intercourse ; the Washington and national medals; a great 
number and variety of medals from other countries ; four cabinets of 
minerals, one simply mineralogical, another arranged in the supposed 
order of geological formation, a third consisting of metallic ores and the 
products of their metallurgical treatment, a fourth containing rare and 
curious specimens ; more than a hundred articles of ancient pottery ; 
and various other objects of interest. In the volumes before us these 
collections are minutely and literally described, with perfect fac-simile 
impressions of a large number of coins and medals. The mechanical 
execution is such as to make them highly ornamental books, as well as 
valuable works for reference and consultation. Even the biographical 
appendix is not without strong claims on our interest, when we remem- 
ber that David Rittenhouse and Elias Boudinot were Directors of the 

Mint. 

33.—1. The First Book of the Constitution: a Familiar Exposition 
of the Constitution of the United States. Designed for the Use of 
Schools. By Furman Snerrarp. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 1861. 12mo. pp. 202. 

2. The Political Manual: being a Complete View of the Theory and 
Practice of the General and State Governments of the United States 
Adapted to the Use of Colleges, Academies, and Schools. By Epwarp 
D. Mansriecp, Professor of Constitutional Law. New York: A. 
S. Barnes and Burr. 1861. 12mo. pp. 347. 


SEVERAL years ago we noticed with high praise Mr. Sheppard’s 
“ Constitutional Text-Book.” The book now before us is the former 
work abridged and simplified to meet the demands of less advanced 
classes of pupils. It is admirably adapted for its design, and, we trust, 
will render essential aid in introducing the study of the Constitution 
under which we live into our grammar and high schools. It is charac- 
- terized by comprehensiveness, conciseness, and precision. It embraces 
not only the provisions of the Constitution, but the modus operandi of 
the government as at present established, the duties of its principal 
functionaries, and the regular course of public affairs. 

Mr. Mansfield’s book is designed for a higher grade of pupils, and 
makes frequent references to cases involving constitutional law that 
have been decided in the courts. It is peculiarly explicit and full as to 
the mutual relations of the State governments and the general govern- 
ment. It bears throughout the marks of an author who has his subject 
wholly within his grasp. For those to whose use it is adapted, we give 
it our unqualified recommendation. 
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34.— An Elementary Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 
with their Applications to Navigation, Surveying, Heights and 
Distances, and Spherical Astronomy, and particularly adapted to ex- 
plaining the Construction of Bowditch’s Navigator and the Nautical 
Almanac. By Bensamin Peirce, LL. D., Perkins Professor of 
Astronomy and Mathematics in Harvard University, and Consulting 
Astronomer to the American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac. 
Revised Edition. Boston and Cambridge: James Munroe & Co. 
1861. 12mo. pp. 359. Plates 6. 


Tuts volume possesses a rare beauty in its completeness and com- 
pactness. The student is not suffered to dally along through the extra- 
mathematical details, which are often connected with applied trigonom- 
etry, and which draw off the thought from the fundamental formulas of 
the science. The whole of such material contained in this volume can 
hardly exceed a couple of pages. The learner is carried rapidly on 
from the primal formulas of trigonometry to their various uses, and is 
never permitted to lose sight of them. The problems which he is re- 
quired to solve are so shaped and arranged as to furnish the surest test 
of his attainments. In the treatise there is no repetition of ground 
once passed over; but the student must go back for himself to what 
has grown dim in his recollection. We hardly know how to express 
in sufliciently few words the difference in which, as we think, lies the 
superiority of this over other treatises that cover the same ground ; but 
we will make the attempt. In most other treatises that we have seen, 
surveying, navigation, and the measurement of heights and distances, 
are treated as separate arts, rather than as applications of one and the 
same science, and the learner is occupied to such a degree with non- 
scientific details and mere arbitrary processes, as to lose the fresh- 
ness and clearness of his scientific knowledge while he is carrying it into 
practice. In Professor Peirce’s treatise, he is conscious of studying 
trigonometry on every page, and is deepening and vivifying his knowl- 
edge of first principles from the beginning to the end of the book. 


35.— A Manual of English Pronunciation and Spelling : containing a 
full Alphabetical Vocabulary of the Language, with a Preliminary 
Exposition of English Orthoépy and Orthography ; and designed as 
a Work of Reference for general Use, and as a Text-Book in Schools. 
By Ricwarp Soure, Jrx., A. M., and Wittiam A. Wueever, 
A.M. Boston: Soule and Williams. 1861. 12mo. pp. 467. 


Tuts work bas been prepared with exquisite skill and care. The 
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Preliminary Exposition, filling eighty-one closely printed pages, com- 
prises a physiological description of the vocal organs, and a minute 
analysis of the elementary sounds of the English language. The heads 
of remark in this treatise are numbered, and are constantly referred to 
iu the Vocabulary. The notation in the Vocabulary is simple ; instrue- 
tive commentary is freely interspersed, authorities are cited, and differ- 
ences of usage marked with their respective reasons and authorities. 
The orthography and pronunciation are conformed, not to arbitrary 
standards, but to the best current usage. The work deserves a favored 
place as a manual for schools, and as a table-book for all who would 
speak and write correctly. 


36.— A Compendium of Classical Literature ; comprising choice Ex- 
tracts, translated, from the best Greek and Roman Writers, with 
Biographical Sketches, Accounts of their Works, and Notes directing 
to the best Editions and Translations. Part I1.— From Homer to 
Longinus. Part 11.— From Plautus to Boéthius. By Cuarves 
Dexter CLEVELAND, formerly Professor of the Latin and Greek 
Languages in Dickinson College, Carlisle, Penn., and of the Latin 
Language and Literature in the New York University. Philadel- 
phia: E. C. and J. Biddle & Co. 1861. 12mo. pp. 622. 


Tr is enough to say of this work that the promise of its title is as fully 
realized as it could be in a volume of moderate dimensions. The bio- 
graphical and bibliographical sketches are succinet, carefully written, 
and wonderfully comprehensive in detail. The references to editions 
and translations indicate the author's full conversance with the field 
which they cover. The selection both of the original passages and of 
the versions through which they are given to the reader is made with 
faultless taste. We sometimes miss a gem which we would gladly see 
transferred to these pages; but there is nothing here that we would 
willingly omit, and there are few additions for which we would stren- 
uously plead. 

37. — Chambers’s Encyclopedia. A Dictionary of Universal Knowl- 
edge for the People. Illustrated. Vols. L., II., Parts 27-31. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1861. 8vo. pp. 824, 828, 
1 288. 


We have more than once borne our testimony to the value of this 
work. It is emphatically a work for the people, containing not only 
the kind and degree of information which every intelligent man wants 
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to have on subjects that lie beyond his own immediate sphere, but also 
articles on numerous subjects connected with daily life, on which even 
a scholar would hardly know where else to resort for instruction. For 
instance, in Part 27, we find the following titles, for which we think we 
should look in vain in almost any other encyclopedia : Chocks, Choke- 
cherry, Choking, Chopine, Chrisome, Christmas-box, Christmas carols, 
Circular notes, Circulating library, Civil death, Civil service, Clandes- 
tine marriage, and Claque. To be sure, we should hardly miss these 
and similar titles ; but there is not one of them on which we have not 
some one or more items of that kind of information which is all the 
more valuable because it is aside from the track of one’s ordinary read- 
ing and study. 

Messrs. Lippincott & Co. are now the sole American publishers of 
this work. 


38.— French in One Volume. The Complete French Class-Book, em- 
bracing Grammar, Conversation, Literature, with Commercial Cor- 
respondence and an adequate Dictionary. By Louis Pusot, A. M., 
of the University of France, Fellow of the Educational Institute of 
Scotland, ete., and Rev. D. C. Van Norman, LL. D., Principal of 
Van Norman Institute for Young Ladies, New York. New York : 
A. S. Barnes and Burr. 1860. 8vo. pp. 540. 


Tuts book is a signal instance of compression without blameworthy 
omission. The skill employed in its structure is in part mechanical. 
The margin is too narrow to look well; and the type, varying with the 
material, is fine, finer, and finest, yet it is new, unbroken type, on good 
paper, and by daylight might be studied with entire ease and safety. 
The literary labor of condensation is admirably performed. The 
grammar seems to us unusually full and definite, with an adequate 
number and variety of exercises for practice. The conversational por- 
tion includes not only common topics, such as nearly a page “on the 
weather,” but sections on a large range of subjects that might be termed 
semi-technical, as “on harness,” “on the parts of a ship,” “on the 
army,” “on salts and minerals,” “on philosophies.” The extracts from 
literature — necessarily brief — are from a considerable number of the 
best authors. The Dictionary is “ adequate,” not for general use, but 
for the study of the volume to which it is annexed. 
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Christian Ambition. A Sermon occasioned by the Death of Rev. Nathaniel 
Gage. Preached before the First Congregational Society in Ashby, Mass., 
on Sunday, May 12th, 1861. By John A. Buckingham. Cambridge. 1861. 

Earthquakes ; Instrumentalities in the Divine Government. A Sermon 
preached in the Reformed Dutch Church, Easton, Penn., by the Pastor, Rev. 
C. H. Edgar, on the Day of Thanksgiving, November 29, 1860. Easton. 
1860. 

A Historic Sketch of the Bulfinch-Street Society. A Discourse delivered 
by its Minister, William R. Alger, April 21, 1861. Boston, 1861. 

The National Preacher. Sermon 10. The Loneliness of Guilt. By Rev. 
Henry M. Field, New York. New York. April, 1861. 

The State and the Nation — Sacred to Christian Citizens. A Sermon 
preached in All Souls’ Church, New York, April 21, 1861. By Henry W. 
Bellows. New York: James Miller, 1861. 

The Duty of the Time. A Discourse preached in the West Church, Sun- 
day Morning, April 28, 1861. By C. A. Bartol. Boston: Walker, Wise, & 
Co. 1861. 

Our Civil War, as seen from the Pulpit. A Sermon preached in the Bul- 
finch-Street Church, April 28, 1861. By William R. Alger. Boston: Walker, 
Wise, & Co. 1861. 

War: its Necessity, and its Relation to Christian Duty. A Discourse de- 
livered before the N. H. Volunteers, at the Temple, Portsmouth, Sunday 
Afternoon, May 5, 1861, by Rev. William L. Gage, Pastor of the North 
Church. Portsmouth, 1861. 

A Key to the Disunion Conspiracy. The Partisan Leader. By Beverly 
Tucker, of Virginia. Secretly Printed in Washington (in the year 1836) by 
Duff Green, for Circulation in the Southern States, but afterwards suppressed. 
New York: Rudd and Carleton. 1861. pp. 392. 

The National Controversy ; or, The Voice of the Fathers upon the State of 
the Country. By Joseph C. Stiles. New York: Rudd and Carleton. 1861. 

. 108. 
helio Tracts. No.15. New Series. The Fugitive Slave Law and 
its Victims. Revised and enlarged Edition. New York. 1861. pp. 168. 

The Foundation of the American Colonies. A Lecture delivered before 
the University of Oxford, June 12, 1860. By Goldwin Smith, M. A., Regius 
Professor of Modern History. Oxford and London: J. H. & Jas. Parker. 
1861. 

What is our Constitution, — League, Pact, or Government? Two Lec- 
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tures on the Constitution of the United States, concluding a Course on the 
Modern State, delivered in the Law School of Columbia College, during 
the Winter of 1860 and 1861, to which is appended an Address on Secession, 
written inthe year 1851. By Francis Lieber, LL. D., Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Institute of France, Author of “ Civil Liberty and Self-Govern- 
ment,” &c., &e. New York. 1861, 

The Constitution, its Origin, Function, and Authority. A Lecture intro- 
ductory to the Subject of Constitutional Law, delivered before the Law School 
of Harvard University. By Theophilus Parsons, Dane Professor of Law. 
March 7, 1861. 

The Limits of Responsibility in Reforms. By T. Russell Sullivan. Boston : 
A. Williams & Co. 1861. 

The Necessities and Wisdom of 1861. A Supplement to the Sixth Edition 
of Slavery and the Remedy. By Samuel Nott. Boston: Crocker and Brews- 
ter. 1861. 

The Existing Revolution; its Causes and Results. By Charles Edward 
Pickett. Sacramento. 1861. 

Slavery and Serflom Considered. Boston. 1861. 

Union. — Slavery. — Secession. Letter from Governor R. K. Call, of Florida, 
to John S. Littell, of Germantown, Pennsylvania. Philadelphia. 1861. 

Political Education. An Address, delivered before the Social Union of 
Amherst College at the Annual Commencement, Wednesday, August 8, 1860. 
By Horace Maynard. Boston. 1861. 

An Address delivered at the Annual Commencement of the Medical School 
of Harvard University, Wednesday, March 6, 1861. By George C. Shat- 
tuck, M. D., Hersey Professor of the Theory and Practice of Physic. Boston. 
1861. 

The Spirit proper to the Times. A Sermon preached in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Sunday, May 12, 1861. By James Walker, D.D. Boston. 1861. 

The Theory and Art of Bread-Making. A New Process, without the Use 
of Ferment. By E. N. Horstord, Rumford Professor in Harvard University, 
Cambridge. Cambridge. 1861. 

Argument of William H. Y. Hackett, pro se, in the Suit F. N. Clark vs. 
Hackett, before the Supreme Court of the United States, December Term, 
1860, Portsmouth. 1860. 

Outlines of a Course of Lectures on History, addressed to the Senior Class, 
(Second Semester, 1861,) in the State University of Michigan. By Andrew 
D. White, M. A., Professor of History and English Literature. Detroit. 
1861. 

Catalogue of the Trustees, Officers, and Students of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Session 1860-61. Philadelphia. 1861. 

Ninth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Free Public Library. Pre- 
sented to the City Council, Jan. 5, 1861. New Bedford. 1861. 

Report of the School Committee of the Town of Groton, for 1860-61. 
Boston. 1861. 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, at the Hall of the 
American Academy in Boston, April 24, 1861. Boston. 1861. 
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Twenty-Third Annual Report of the School Committee in the Town of 
Brighton, for 1860-61. Cambridge. 1861. 

City of Cambridge. The Mayor's Address at the Organization of the City 
Government, and the Annual Reports made to the City Council. Cambridge. 
1861. pp. 152. 

Report of the Committee of the Overseers of Harvard College appointed 
to visit the Observatory in the Year 1860; together with the Report of the 
Director. Submitted February 21, 1861. Boston. 1861. 

Report of the Board of Trustees of the Massachusetts General Hospital, for 
the Year 1860. Boston. 1861. 

Tenth Annual Report of the New York Asylum for Idiots. Transmitted 
to the Legislature January 25, 1861. Albany. 1861. 

Annual Reports of the several Superintending School Committees of the 
City of Portsmouth, for the Year ending March 31st, 1861. Portsmouth. 
1861. 

Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the Executive Committee of the Benev- 
olent Fraternity of Churches. Presented March 3, 1861. Boston. 1861. 

Report on Mystic Pond Water to the Boston Harbor Commission, By E. 
N. Horsford, Rumford Professor in Harvard University, Cambridge. Boston. 
1861. 

A Record of the First Parish in Watertown, Massachusetts. Compiled by 
Arthur B. Fuller, Minister of the First Parish. Watertown. 1861. 

Testimonials in favor of E. R. Humphreys, M. A., LL. D., Fellow of the Col- 
lege of Preceptors of England, and of the Educational Institute of Scotland. 
Formerly, for seven years, Head-Master of the Cheltenham Endowed Gram- 
mar School, and for three years President of the College of Preceptors of Eng- 
land. Boston. 1860. 

Tales of the Day, Original and Selected. Vol. I. No. 1. May, 1861. 
Boston: William Carter and Brother. 8vo. pp, 108. 

The Danville Quarterly Review. Edited by an Association of Ministers. 
Vol. I. No.1. March, 1861. Danville and Cincinnati: Richard H. Collins. 
8vo. pp. 176. 

The Arts and Sciences. Chambers’s Encyclopedia. A Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Knowledge for the People, on the Basis of the Latest Edition of the 
German Conversations Lexicon. Illustrated by Wood Engravings and Maps. 
Part 25. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1861. 

An Address to the Graduating Class of the University of Michigan, by 
Hon. Alpheus Felch, delivered March 27, 1861. Ann Arbor. 1861. 

Tracts for Soldiers. ‘The Morning Sacrifice ; or, A Help to Devotion. By 
the Rev. James Smith, Cheltenham, England. — The Evening Sacrifice ; or, 
A Help to Devotion. By the Rev. James Smith. — Welcome to Jesus. By 
the Rev. James Smith. — Christ Alone : a Book for All. By the Rev. James 
Smith. — Important Questions. By the Rev. James Smith. — Our Heavenly 
Father ; or, God a Refuge and Strength. By the Rev. James Smith. — The 
Great Comforter; or, The Work of the Holy Spirit. By the Rev. James 
Smith.— The Better Land: a Book for the Aged. By the Rev. James 
Smith. — Sketch of the Life of Captain Hedley Vicars. Abridged from the 
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Memoir. By Rev. T. N. Haskell. — Sketch of the Life of Sir Henry Havelock, 
Major-General of the Indian Army of Great Britain. Abridged from the 
Memoir ; by Rev. T. N. Haskell. — The Sailor’s Text-Book. By J. R. Mac- 
Duff, D. D., Author of “ The Soldier’s Text-Book,” “Morning and Night 
Watches,” “ Words of Jesus,” etc. Boston: American Tract Society. 1861. 

Twenty-Four Illustrated Tracts for Children. 1. Answer to Prayer. — 
2. “ Don’t push him; he’s blind.” — 3. Play as a Christian. —4. The Chil- 
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Flowers. — 18. Politeness. — 19. Fanny’s Postscript. — 20. True and False 
Dignity. — 21, Palm-Trees. — 22. “ Father ’s at the Wheel.” — 23. Treasures 
from the Sea.— 24. Mother’s Bible. Boston: American Tract Society. 
1861. 

Pocket Tracts. The Sunday Morning’s Dream. — Angel Lilly ; or, “ Do 
you love Jesus ?” — Little Cares; and What will you do with them ?— The 
Shadow of the Yew; or, Unconscious Influence. — Carletta; or, “ Going to 
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Heaven; or, “ Does you love God ?” — The Widow's Only Son; or, A Light 
in the Window of Heaven.— Happy, Happy Heaven. Boston: American 
Tract Society. 1861. 

The Revival in Ireland; or, What hath God wrought? By Rev. Baron 
Stow, D.D. Boston: American Tract Society. 1861. 

The Simplicity of Religion. By Rev. S. G. Buckingham. Boston: Ameri- 
can Tract Society. 1861. 

Stories for the Little Ones. Boston : American Tract Society. 1861. 
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Samuel Harris, Professor of Theology in Bangor Theological Seminary. Bos- 
ton: American Tract Society. 1861. 12mo. pp. 47. 

Swedenborgianism Examined. By Enoch Pond, D. D., Professor in the 
Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me. Revised Edition. Boston; American 
Tract Society. 1861. 16mo. pp. 250. 

Religious Lectures on Peculiar Phenomena of the Four Seasons. Ey Ed- 
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Townsend & Co. 1861. 12mo. pp. 494. 

Afloat and Ashore. A Sea Tale. By J. Fenimore Cooper. Illustrated 
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1861. 12mo. pp. 549. 
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